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INTERNATIONAL Motor Trucks 


Have Made Transportation History 


HILE others have come and 

disappeared again, International 
Motor Trucks have advanced steadily 
to a position among the few leaders in 
truck sales. Year after year their sound 
reputation has been passed on from old 
to new owners. Their popularity is con- 
ceded by users. Fleet orders and repeat 
orders, based on dependability, utility, 
and low operating cost, are forcing pro- 
duction to new records. 

Unusual economies go with invest- 
ment in International Motor Trucks— 
economies in first cost, performance, 
and upkeep—the logical result of this 
Company's go-year manufacturing ex- 
perience. Prospective buyers will find, 
in this full line of trucks, sizes and 
styles to meet the most exacting haul- 
ing problems. 

Among the many exceptional ele- 
ments in the International system of 
motor truck design, manufacture, distri- 
bution, and servicing, we shall touch 
here only on the matter of International 
after-sale service. 

This Company is fortunate in the pos- 


session of a unique field organization, 
capped by 93 branch houses strategically 
located in principal cities. These have 
been functioning for years in the inter- 
ests of the Company's varied activities. 
Each maintains a completely equipped 
motor truck service station, in charge 
of highly trained specialists and road 
engineers whose single purpose is to 
safeguard the performance of Interna- 
tional Motor Trucks. 

These extensive facilities, linked 
with the service of thousands of truck 
dealers, enable us to maintain our Free 
Inspection Service Policy. This exclu 
sive feature protects all International 
Trucks with a 4times-yearly free inspec- 
tion by factory trained road engineers. 
It is of tremendous cash value to owners 
whose trucks must be kept in continuous 
hard use. 

International Motor Trucks are built 
in 12 sizes, ranging from the 2000-lb. 
Speed Truck to the heavy-duty unit 
of 10,000 Ibs. capacity. Special bodies 
available for every purpose. Mail all 
requests for information to this address: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED 


USA 


International Motor Truck Dealers’ Contracts Are Still Available at a Few Points 





These illustrations show popular types of 
bodies available with the Speed Truck 
chassis. Similar styles provided also for 
all larger models. 





Model S International Speed Truck with 
open express body and enclosed cab 
Three-quarter or semi-enclosed cab can 


be supplied. 





Panel stake body with three-quarter en- 
closed cab. Enclosed or semi-enclosed 
cab can be supplied with this type of body 





Open express body with full length top 
and three-quarter enclosed cab. Enclosed 
cab and side and rear screens available 


if desired. 
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Reparations—and Business 


hold word in the last few months 

everywhere in the world. The term 
has acquired a very wide significance and now 
includes suggestions of stabilization of cur- 
rencies, international trade, and foreign ex- 
changes. Moreover, it has acquired a moral 
symbolism; the obligation to right great 
wrongs and the obligation in good faith to 
attempt to repair great injuries. 


Ry tcta word in has become a house- 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 


many the problem becomes one of practical 
economies. 

France has a right to require the utmost 
payments in restitution. 

France has a right to require securities 
that those payments will be forthcoming. 

France naturally desires, before disarm- 
ing, some assurance against future aggression 
and unprovoked attack. 


So also, the great world outside, which in 
the 300,000,000 of consumers in Europe finds 
the most intensive and most valued market 
for its products, has a right to ask a settle- 
ment of these questions which shall lead to 
economic stability. 

People will labor to save by thrift and self- 
denial, but not when such savings are reduced 
or destroyed by daily depreciation in the value 

of those recorded savings. 





Throughout the world, “Repara- 
tions,” and the results which 
flow from that question, are dis- 
cussed and understood as never 
before. 

When we think of reparations 
we think inevitably of France 
and its devastated regions of in- 
vasion. We think of the 1,400,- 
000 Frenchmen killed in defense 
of their homeland. We think of 
France’s 4,500,000 acres of dev- 
astated farm lands, of her 
700,000 homesteads abandoned 
or destroyed, and of the 5,000,- 
000 of her population removed 
from the areas menaced by in- 
vasion, with the vast disor- 
ganization of social order which 
this has entailed. We think of 
the 2,500 miles of destroyed rail- 
way, and of the 5,000 manufac- 
turing establishments wrecked 
and ruined. 

Surely, if ever a country had a 
right to plead for just and ade- 
quate restitution France has that 
right, and this we must not for- 
get. 


peace. 





MERICAN business men have come to realize that 
reparations typifies the cornerstone on which can be re- 
erected the economic stability of the world, and that in that 
stability rests the industrial activity which affords employ- 
ment and earnings and therefore human happiness and con- 
tent on a vast scale. 
It is realized that an intensive effort through the processes 
of trade will be required to fill the vacuum in Europe of 
articles for human use, a vacuum created by the destruction 
of war and the disorganization of imperfectly established the 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, repre- 
senting American business, has been giving the closest at- 
tention to the reparations situation. 
interest which it has taken in the subject is shown in an 
exchange of cables with German business interests, in which 
the National Chamber is asked to take steps to express an 
American business opinion on Germany’s ability to pay and 
to give its recommendation as to methods of payment. 

In the accompanying article, Julius H. Barnes, president 
of the National Chamber, gives an American business 
viewpoint on the reparation question —Tue Eprror. 


The extent of the 


Industry will function under 
any trials, but only haltingly and 
ineffectively if, to the normal 
risks of production and manutac- 
turing and distribution, is also 
added the hazard of fluctuating 
currencies that destroy security 
and threaten solvency. 

Currencies, the basis of all 
industry and of recorded savings, 
cannot be stabilized either in the 
face of payment demands beyond 
possible capacity of the 
people to meet nor in the face 
of the unbalanced budgets which 
military burdens so largely create. 

Therefore, since, after all, it 
is the economic aspects of these 
questions which must be logically 
and soundly solved, they are 
properly the study of business 
experience and ability everywhere. 
These questions are not beyond 
solution if reduced to their eco- 
nomic aspects without political 
or other bias. There is a great 
and growing conviction that they 
are solvable; that on their solu- 








But the problem is not so sim- 
ple as to be one-sided. If the misled German 
people, admitting their liability for unforget- 
table aggression, are ready, today, in good 
faith, to attempt to repair in contribution the 
damage and waste done by their armies, and 
to the fullest extent of their ability to earn 
and pay, then the question is no longer one of 
moral right or wrong but becomes one of 
economic and business wisdom. 

In that aspect, and since on its solution 
tests the recovery of world processes trans- 
lated into human opportunity and human hap- 
piness, it becomes a question of wider import 
than concerns France and Germany alone. 

If, on the part of Germany, reparations 
has become a symbol of a repentant people 
anxious in good faith to repair to their 
utmost ability damage to a_ neighboring 
people, and if at the same time, resting 00 
sincere repentance and gaqod faith by Ger- 
many, France abandons the motive of re- 
venge and looks forward, highly consecrated, 
to the future of its very memories of heroic 
sacrifice, then with both France and Ger- 


France must feel this assurance in some 
form, material or moral, so clear that military 
preparation and its burdens on her people 
shall be lightened. 

France has a right to have her own obli- 
gations to America and to England surveyed 
in the light of the probable future capacity 
of France to discharge and also as one of 
the products of a great joint effort in repel- 
ling world aggression. 

So also, the German people, when sincerely 
repentant and sincerely desirous in good 
faith of repairing injuries done, have a right 
to ask the adjustment of their burden of resti- 
tution to the earning capacity of their people 
and within such reasonable time as holds out 
the incentive for final clearance of a people 
by devoted and intensive effort. 

So also, Germany has a right, when ade- 
quate guarantees and assurances are fur- 
nished, that the first charge on the productive 
earning margin of her people be relaxed by a 
lightening of the occupation costs, now reach- 
ing $400,000,000 annually. 


te 


tion depends the immediate re- 
sumption of trade and commerce 
throughout the world; that on that trade 
revival rests the happiness and prosperity of 
individuals everywhere; that on a proper solu- 
tion depends also that atmosphere of good 
relations without which peace itself is insecure. 
And the demand will grow for submitting 
these questions to the practical experience and 
ability suited to their ultimate solution. 


Business Takes a Hand 


§ lees following exchange of cables between 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the similar national business or- 
ganization of Germany speak for themselves. 
They deal with the desire on the part of 
German business that the United States 
Chamber name a commission to investigate 
the reparations question. 


Berwin, December 25, 1922. 

Jutius H. Barnes, President, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
W ashington. 


The German Handelstag 


11 


Industrie-und 
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states that the failure to agree on definite 
settlement of reparations within the ability of 
Germany exercised in good faith to the utmost 
to pay continues a state of financial and com- 
mercial chaos from which not only Germany 
but the whole world must suffer. 


2. That the difference of the views as to 
what and how Germany can pay in restitution 
would seem to be susceptible of a solution by 
independent and impartial business judgment. 


3. That* Germany greatly desires such an 
expression of business judgment on her capacity 
to pay that shall at least clarify her position. 


4. The German Industrie-und Handelstag, 
therefore, as the leading commercial body of 
Germany, address themselves to the leading 
commercial body of the United States (The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States) 
and inquire whether that Chamber, in simple 
justice to Germany, and for whatever basis it 
may later provide as a possible settlement of 
this question which lies at the root of all 
financial and commercial disorder in Europe, 
will appoint a commission of outstanding char- 
acter, ability, and impartiality, to express thus 
an American opinion on this question. 

5. As the German Industrie-und Handelstag 
only desire a completely fair expression, they 
agree in advance to the propriety of the prin- 
ciple to be accepted and exercised by Germany 
in good faith, that the amount and methods 
suggested shall be a recognition that Germany 
shall make restitution to the utmost of its 


ability, without involving the destruction of its 
earning and producing power, and holding 
forth some reasonable expectation of an ultimate 
settlement of the obligation. 


6. The German Industrie-und Handelstag 
maintain that the currency instability has been 
the necessary result of reparations and other 
demands beyond its capacity to meet, and ex- 
tend assurance that if this expression leads to a 
settlement of the reparations and other burdens 
within the definition of the principle laid down, 
Germany intends to immediately thereafter 
take steps to stabilize its currency in the inter- 
est of financial order at home and the encour- 
agement of foreign commerce. 


7. The German Industrie-und Handelstag 
know that the German Government would be 
pleased to welcome such a commission and 
would be ready to open to such a commission 
all sources of information they might require 
and the German Industrie-und Handelstag 
express the hope that, if this is done, the other 


interested countries would also place their 
information and views before such a com- 
mission, 


FRANZ VON MENDELSSOHN, President. 


WASHINGTON, December 28, 1922. 
FRANz VON MENDELSSOHN, President, 
Deutscher Industrie-und Handelstag, 
Berlin, Germany. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is impressed with the solemn responsi- 
bility which a compliance with the request in 
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your communication would lay upon American 
business leadership. We realize the great 
forces for good which would follow a definite 
and practical solution of the reparations ques- 
tion which today destroys the atmosphere of 
peace in which alone Europe.can rebuild its 
broken processes, and with these thoughts in 
mind we are giving your request our serious 
consideration. 

We welcome the reaffirmation of the recogni- 
tion by Germany as expressed by you of the obli- 
gation to make restitution to the utmost. Based 
on this principle, the determination of the 
amount of reparations and the methods of pay- 
ment to make effective at the earliest possible 
moment the restitution to which the allied coun- 
tries are justly entitled, and not to lighten the 
rightful obligation of Germany, should be sus- 
ceptible of determination by honest judgment 
consecrated to the interest of world peace 
and free from any political or other bias. 

Manifestly such a determination arrived at 
by mutual agreement and made effective by 
efforts in good faith is preferable to an ex- 
pression by any outside body no matter how 
disinterested and impartial. Therefore, inas- 
much as there is a scheduled official conference 
appointed for January second next for the con- 
sideration of this question, we venture to sus- 
pend our decision on your request for an Amer- 
ican commission in the hope that by common 
accord a definite settlement will be arranged at 
that meeting. 

Jutius H, Barnes, President. 


Lo! The Poor Middleman! 


By L. D. H. WELD 


Being the second of a series of six articles on Distribution 


druggist, and in order to get him 
started, I said: 

“What right do you think you have to be 
a wholesaler, when so many people are saying 
that manufacturers ought to cut out the 
middleman and market their goods direct? 
Why don’t you get into some more useful 
occupation where you won’t simply be en- 
gaged in widening the spread between the 
price the manufacturer gets and the price 
that the consumer has to pay?” 

My friend had not exactly expected such 
a question and immediately bristled up. 

He said that if I had such preconceived 
notions about the part played by the whole- 
saler in distribution he doubted if it would 
be worth while to try to explain the situa- 
tion. He said the trouble is that lots of 
people have this same idea about middlemen 
and that their minds are closed to the other 
side of the question. 


The Wholesaler at the Bar 


“ ELL,” I said, “you probably read 
Sydney Anderson’s article in the Janu- 
ary number of THe Nation’s Business, and 
you may have noticed his diagram which 
shows that nearly 50 per cent of the price 
paid by the consumers consists of the cost of 
selling and distribution. It has also been said 
that during the past half century, while manu- 
facturing costs have been decreasing, distribu- 
tion costs have been increasing. If the whole- 
saler is so necessary, I should think there 
ought to be some way to explain why he 
continues to stay in business.” 
My jobber friend replied that of course 
the cost of distribution must be high as 
compared with manufacturing cost, because 


I AST night I had dinner with a wholesale 


oftentimes the services performed in getting 
goods from the factory to the consumer have 
to be much more complicated and elabo- 
rate than the services performed by the 
manufacturer. 

“Consider, for example, the manufacturer 
of toothpaste,” he said. “I don’t know how 
much he has to pay for chalk and soap and 
other things he puts into toothpaste, nor 
how much it costs to mix these ingredients 
together in large quantities and to run it 
into tubes by machinery; but it seems per- 
fectly reasonable to me that this process 
would not cost as much as it would to get the 
toothpaste into the hands of thousands of 
retailers all over the country, and through 
them into the hands of consumers—one tube 
at a time.” 

“But where does the wholesaler come in?” 
[ asked him. “Why doesn’t the manufac- 
turer sell direct to retailers?” 

“To answer that question,” he said, “I 
will give you some interesting figures that 
were compiled by my association a few years 
ago. We were concerned about the fact 
that retailers buy in such small quantities, 
and we decided to make an investigation. 
We found that out of some 38,000 sales made 
by wholesale druggists, 74 per cent were in 
quantities of one-quarter of a dozen or less. 
For the city trade the percentage of these 
small orders was even larger. For the coun- 
try it was smaller.” 

He went on to say that even for articles 
selling for 10 cents apiece, only about 35 
per cent of the orders from retail druggists 
were for lots of one dozen or less; 41 per 
cent were in quantities of one-quarter of a 
dozen, one-sixth of a dozen, and even one- 
twelfth of a dozen. 


“Has the retailer always bought in such 
small quantities?” I asked him. 

“No,” he said; “a great change has come 
about in the past twenty-five years, and this 
has tended to increase distribution costs for 
the wholesaler. We have records that show 
that in the early nineties less than 50 per 
cent of the orders were for lots of a quar- 
ter of a dozen or less. Now, as I told you, 
they have increased to about 75 per cent. I 
might add that these figures apply to pro- 
prietary medicines and preparations which 
form such an important part of the business 
of both wholesale and retail druggists.” 

“Why does the retailer buy in smaller 
quantities ?” 

“Because he wants to keep his stock at a 
minimum and to increase his rate of turn- 
over. He lets the nearby wholesaler carry 
the goods for him, and orders them from 
day to day as he needs them.” 


1,200 Kinds of Pills! 


“7 OU can see for yourself,” he continued, 

‘what the manufacturer would be up 
against if he tried to sell the retailer in these 
small quantities. In the first place, the num- 
ber of manufacturers of these products has 
increased enormously. There are more than 
3,000 of them now, according to the Census 
of Manufactures, and the number of pro- 
prietary articles has increased from about 
5,000 in the eighties to more than 40,000 
today. There are over 1,200 different kinds 
uf pills alone! 

“Suppose that each one of the 3,000 manu- 
facturers tried to reach all the retail drug- 
gists in the country. Each manufacturer 
would have to carry stocks of goods at fifty 
or a hundred convenient localities. He would 
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have to keep capital tied up in these goods. 
He would have to have scores of salesmen to 
reach the myriads of retail druggists. He 
would have to struggle with collections. You 
can well realize the amount of waste and 
duplication that would result if all these 
manufacturers had to have sales organiza- 
tions covering the whole country. 

“This also ought to give you some idea 
of the part played by the wholesaler. In 
the first place, we buy from the manufac- 
turer in case lots. It is a relatively simple 
matter for him to sell to us, because the 
number of wholesale druggists is small as 
compared with the number of retailers, and 
because we pay him promptly for the goods 
which we purchase in large quantities. 

“When we send out our salesmen to cover 
the trade they take orders for goods made 
by hundreds of different manufacturers. In 
other words, we combine the outputs of all 
these manufacturers, and instead of having 
one salesman take orders for only eye-wash 
or pink pills, he takes orders for all sorts 
of things. Although you seem to think the 
cost of distribution is high, consider how 
much higher it would be if each manufac- 
turer had to sell his own individual output 
direct to retailers all over the country. 

“You must realize that, although I have 
been talking primarily about my own busi- 
ness, this same thing applies to practically 
all trades. Of course, there are some cases 
where goods can be sold direct from manu- 
facturer to retailer, or even to consumer. 


Some Can Sell Direct 


OR example, a big clothing manufac- 

turer often sells direct to retailers. He 
doesn’t have to furnish the retailer with a 
quarter of a dozen suits once or twice a 
week; he sends out salesmen two or three 
times a year and books individual orders 
running into the thousands of dollars, often 
for a large proportion of the retailer’s re- 
quirements for the whole season. ‘Fill-in’ 
orders for the rest of his requirements come 
in almost automatically. 

“Neither does the clothing manufacturer 
sell to fifty or a hundred little retailers in 
the same town. He often sells to only one 
or two large stores in each locality. 

“So you see that selling men’s suits is an 
entirely different proposition from selling 
drugs, or groceries or hardw are. 
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shoe manufacturers, although wholesalers 
play an important part in this field, espe- 
cially in reaching the thousands of little 
retailers. 


“Still other goods, like adding machines 
and typewriters, are sold direct to consumers. 
These are ‘specialties,’ where an individual 
sale brings in a good many dollars and where 
experts are necessary to demonstrate the 
superior qualities and methods of operation 


of the articles sold. 
Warehousing and Financing 

is is hard to understand the place occu- 

pied by the wholesaler without realizing 
something about the various services that 
have to be performed in getting goods from 
purchaser to consumer. For example, in the 
first place, the wholesaler has to assemble 
commodities from various sources, not only 
in this country but in foreign countries. 
Then, since goods have to be kept on hand 
in convenient places, in order to furnish 
retailers from week to week and from day 


to day, storage facilities have to be provided. 
That’s why all wholesalers have to have 
warehouses. Some wholesalers who cover 


wide territories have to have branch ware- 
houses in order to supply retailers promptly. 
“Another necessary service connected with 
marketing is the tying up of vast sums of 
money while goods are passing through the 
distributing process. Most manufacturers 
have to be paid promptly, because they need 
the money for purchasing raw materials and 
paying labor. Labor, especially, has to be 
paid from week to week. 
“On the other hand, 
their bills until their stocks are sold and 
until they have collected from consumers. 
The wholesaler, therefore, gives the retailer 
credit. In other words, the wholesaler is a 
banker, furnishing the manufacturer with 
funds and waiting for retailers to pay. 
“Then there is the risk involved in mar- 
keting. In the handling of some commodities 
this is very great. Many wholesale grocers, 
for example, lost a lot of money during 1920 
and 1921 because the price of sugar dropped 
tremendously. Or many advertised articles, 
which move rapidly, the risk is not very 
great, but there are many commodities which 
fluctuate in price, and when’ the wholesaler 
buys them he never knows whether he will 
get a profit or a loss. This is especially true 
in the case of perishable products, where not 
only the price may fluctuate but where the 
goods may spoil before they can be sold. 
“Then comes the question of grading and 
sorting. Farm products come to market in 
the greatest assortment of sizes and qualities, 
degrees of ripeness, etc. They have to be 
sorted and graded before they are ready for 
consumers, 
“Manufactured goods are uniform in 
quality, but the wholesaler has to break 
large quantities up into small lots. A single 


retailers cannot pay 
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13 
order from a retailer may include forty 
different items, in lots ranging from one 


article to a dozen. Case yoods have to be 
broken up and these individual orders sorted 
out, checked up, re-wrapped and re-packed, 
All this costs money. 

“In getting goods from producer to con- 
sumer, they also have to be transported, 
They are carried by railroads over long 
distances, and by wagons and trucks over 
short distances. Wholesalers have to de- 
liver to retailers, and retailers to consumers. 
This is unavoidable expense, except so far 
as consumers can afford time from. their 
family and social duties to go to market 
themselves. 

“Then, finally, goods do not sell them- 
selves. ‘There are cases where they can be 
sold by catalogs sent through the mail, and 
there are retail stores where consumers help 
themselves; but the great bulk of commodi- 
ties has to be sold through personal contact 
by salesmen. This is especially true of 
wholesale houses, which have to send out 
traveling salesmen to find out what retailers 
need and to take their orders. The salaries 
and expenses of salespeople are the most 
important single item in merchandising costs. 

“Most people have little idea how much 
it costs to run a wholesale house. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it varies in different trades, and 
distribution costs have increased somewhat 
during the past two or three years because 
it has been impossible to bring down wages, 
salaries, and other expenses in proportion to 
the drop in prices and falling off in business. 


Selling Costs, Too, Are Up 


WELLING expenses are ordinarily ex- 
pressed as a percentage of sales. Among 
the important trades, wholesale grocers have 
the lowest expense. It has been running 
around 9 or 10 per cent of sales. Before the 
war, wholesale druggists were doing business 
for about 12 per cent on the average; recently 
the expense has jumped to about 14 per cent. 
Wholesale hardware dealers have an expense 
around 18 per cent of sales and the selling ex- 
pense of wholesale jewelers runs between 
20 and 25 per cent. 
“The total difference 
price and selling price must, 


between purchase 
of course, be 


greater than these percentages indicate if 
wholesalers are to obtain any net profit. This 
net profit, “however, usually amounts to 2 
or 3 per cent 

of sales, but 

\ this is sufficient 
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to bring a fair capital in- 
vested. 

“One might think that large wholesale 
houses would have a smaller operating cost 
than small wholesalers, but this does not 
seem to be the case. It is probably true that 
of two wholesale houses covering the same 
territory, carrying the same line of goods, and 
giving the same quality of service, the one 
doing the larger business will have the lower 
expense. But the wholesale house, if it 
wishes to increase its sales, usually has to 
cover a wider territory, and this means that 
salesmen have to be sent farther afield and 
that they have greater difficulty in getting 
orders in competition with wholesalers lo- 
cated in the territory reached. 

“Furthermore, as a wholesale house grows 
in size the proprietor cannot give personal 
attention to all details of the business, and 
he has to reorganize it into departments. 
This means the development of a system of 
supervision and an increase in overhead ex- 
pense. On the other hand, a large whole- 
sale house has some advantage in buying in 
large quantities, and it can usually afford 
to carry a greater variety of products, in- 
cluding a line of quality products, often 
branding them with its own name. 

“In considering this whole question of dis- 
tribution, the fundamental thing to bear in 
mind is that there are certain indispensable 
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tigraph Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 

inaugurated a new policy of industrial 
relations in which all the employes, through 
their Congress, got an opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves in all matters affecting 
their relationships with the company. The 
plan has stood the “acid test” of partial 
employment and reductions in wages, and as 
time goes on is proving its value to both 
employees and company. Recently the writer 
asked Henry C. Osborn, president of the 
company, as to the outworking of the sys- 
tem of self-government under discussion. 


The Facts Will Set Us Free 


- AS the system stood the test of business 
depression ?” 

“It has,” he replied with a decisive nod, 
“and I believe it has become an established 
part of our factory management. Four years 
ago I staked everything on a democratic shop 
organization plus the all-round economic ed- 
ucation of our workers. The plan has sur- 
vived the most exacting strains that could 
have been imposed upon it. At the outset 
the first article in my creed was ‘give them 
the facts,’ and I still believe in telling our 
men the whole truth about the business. 

“Our system is our own product, made 
to fit our own particular requirements, but 
in its fundamentals it resembles many of the 
systems tried out in other factories. Much 
of our success is due to the fact that our 
campaign of education in economics was in 
operation for more than a year before we 
said anything about any plan of employe 
representation. The plan then came as a 
factor in a campaign to have our men under- 
stand what they were doing, and why. Never 
has it dominated the situation, and we hope 
it mever will. It is simply a method by 
whicl ment and the men cooper- 
ate intelli T ommon purpose. 


| ‘prow do YEARS ago the American Mul- 
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services that have to be performed. If a 
manufacturer decides to cut out the whole- 
saler and sell direct to retailers, he has 
eliminated a middleman, but he has not elimi- 
nated the services that the wholesaler per- 
formed. Such a manufacturer would have 
to carry stocks; he would have to keep money 
tied up in goods; he would have to run the 
merchandising risk; he would have to split 
goods up. into: minute quantities; he. would 
have to send out hundreds of salesmen, 
where now he uses fifteen or twenty—or none 
at all. 

“Only under certain conditions, such as 
when he does an enormous volume of busi- 
ness, or when he needs to reach only a few 
retailers, or when he has a product that 
requires expert attention all the way through 
to the consumer, can he save any money 
by doing all these things himself. Neither 
wholesalers nor retailers make any claim to 
superior efficiency, but they know that they 
are performing services that somebody has 
to perform, and that they can perform them 
more economically by combining the outputs 
of hundreds of thousands of producers than 
these producers could perform them them- 
selves if they tried to carry their goods direct 
to consumers.” 


Eprtor’s Note: WHere’s the second of a 
series on Distribution which was begun last 
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month with an article by Sydney Anderson, 
Others to follow are: 

March: What the Better Half Thinks. 
Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, of Minneapolis, 
President of the General Federation of 
Womens Clubs, who was a member of the 
Advisory Council of President Harding's 
Conference for the Limitation of Arms, will 
discuss the problem from the standpoint of 
the consumer. 

April: The Parcel Room of Business, 
P. L.. Gerhardt, Vice-President Bush Ter- 


minal Company, will deal with warehousing 


and its place in distribution costs and 
economies. 
May: Two Little Pigs Go To Market, 


Carl R. Gray, President of the Union Pacific 
System, will tell of the four ages of trans- 
portation and the part that the railroads 
have played in getting the little pigs to 
market. He will also discuss cold storage 
transportation, and other features of land 
and water transportation, : 

June: Alice in Wonderland. William 4, 
Durgin, of Chicago, who came to Washing- 
ton to organize Secretary Hoover's Division 
of Simplified Practices, will cover standard- 
ization, complexity of varities, over-advertis- 
ing and over-selling. 

July: The High Cost of Convenience. A, 
Lincoln Filene, of Boston, will set forth 
the retailer's economic place in distribution. 


ongress That Works 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


“In order to give you a clear understand- 
ing of some things that have taken place dur- 
ing the past four years,’ continued Mr. 
Osborn, “I'll explain the system briefly. We 
have a congress of twenty-four members 
elected by and from the 500 workers in the 
factory and office. There is a cabinet con- 
sisting of the executives of the company, and 
an arbitration board to act in the event of 
disagreements. 

“Each department has a_ representative, 
chosen by the employes, whose duty it is to 
lay before congress all matters presented 
to him by the workers of his department. 
The congress is divided into fourteen com- 
mittees who deal with every phase of factory 
management. In the practical working of 
the system proposals may originate with the 
workers in a department, and be laid before 
the congress, which refers it to the appro- 
priate committee. Later congress acts on the 
report of the committee and passes its find- 
ings to the cabinet, for approval or rejection. 
Or the cabinet may propose something to the 
congress, which is referred, acted upon, and 
later passed on down to the men. 


Stands Test of Deflation 


“FEINHIS process takes the place of the old 
system of direct management by which all 
matters are determined by the general man- 
ager and passed out to the men in form of 
orders. Our men are learning to think with 
us and reach conclusions which are quite dif- 
ferent from being told merely what to do. 
Committees are at work and at all times 
gathering data bearing on some phase of 
management that has been referred to them.” 
In four years the factory organization 
has passed through the ordeal of readjust- 
ment, including a temporary reduction of the 
force, operations on a part-time basis, and a 
cut in pay without affecting the morale. In 
the same period the factory has been shifted 


from a ten-hour to an eight-hour day without 
curtailing production. Furthermore, _ this 
year, in response to a petition duly carried up 
through the congress, the company gave va- 
cations with full pay to all employes who 
had been on the pay roll for more than two 
years. 

It is almost unheard of in industry for a 
company deliberately to invite shop men to 
help work out problems that are supposed 
to belong exclusively to the “front office.” 
But that is exactly what has been done by 
Mr. Osborn and his associates. 


Giving of Facts a Big Hurdle 


NE day a man connected with the paper 

industry called to see Mr. Osborn about 
industrial relations. His company was facing 
a serious difficulty and had sent this man 
out to get all the information he could from 
other employers. 

“We are in a slump,” said the caller, 
“and the only way we can meet it is to 
reduce wages. When the depression started 
we made one cut, and the men stood for 
it. Then a little later we had to cut again 
and it was accepted without any trouble, 
but now we must cut again and we afe 
afraid of what might happen if we do. How 
would you handle such a situation?” 

“Do you keep your men informed abeut 
the business?” asked Mr. Osborn. 

“Yes, to a certain extent.” 

“Have you ever made profits that you 
would be ashamed to reveal to your men OF 
to the public?” 

“We have at times, and then we have 
slumps, and when the slumps come we have 
to cut wages.” 

“The way to deal with your men,” replied 
Mr. Osborn, “is to give them all the facts 
covering a period of years—a cycle in which 
good business and poor business will 
placed side by side on a chart that all cam 
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understand. The chart should show the cash 
paid out each month for wages, raw mate- 
rial, repayments on loans, dividends, and 
interest. 

“There should also be an exhibit of the 
cash income from sales and all other sources, 
all worked out for quick comparison.” 


Mr. Osborn’s caller was very much 
distressed. 
“That sounds like a good: plan,” -he re- 


plied, “but I never in the world could sell 
it to my directors.” 

He went away sorrowful, for his burden 
was heavy. Mr, Osborn never heard from 
him again. 

As a basis for intelligent cooperation in 
his factory Mr. Osborn does two things: 
He gives systematic instruction in economics 
—he tells his men how wealth is created 
and distributed, and then he blue-prints the 
finances of the Multigraph Company, hold- 
ing nothing back. ‘The blue-prints are posted 
in the shop and the office, where all em- 
ployes can study them. 


Front Office Vision vs. Pay-day Outlook 


T is a remarkable thing to see a group 
of men in factory clothes standing in front 
of a chart tracing out the rise or fall of the 
inventory across the chart, or checking up 
income against outgo, all of which is given 
in exact figures month by month. The sig- 
nificance of the inventory is that it is a 
barometer of business. If it is high, it indi- 
cates that sales are slow, and when such 
a condition persists the company must re- 
trench and possibly borrow money. A low 
inventory shows that the product is moving 
and that money is flowing in from sales. 

The result of this system is that the men 
have acquired a “front office” vision, in con- 
trast with the usual “pay day” outlook. 
They use the same factors in thinking that 
the directors must employ in handling the 
business. Each man takes an interest in 
the operation of all other departments and 
helps in every way to reduce costs. ‘The 
spirit of team work is a big item. 

Soon after the factory congress was es- 
tablished it became necessary to reduce the 
hours of work from six days a week, 44% 
hours’ working time, to five days a week 
of 40 hours, and cut down the force 20 
per cent. Each move was made only after 
a committee of the congress had gone into 
the entire matter and concurred with the 
management in the course taken. In deciding 
who should go three lists were prepared— 
one from the production records, one from 
the general impressions of the foremen, and 
one by a committee of the congress. This 
committee met with the management, and 
from the three lists compiled a list, name by 
name, of those who should be laid off. 

A little later it became necessary to 
make a further retrenchment. The 
cabinet gave the congress the facts and 
the figures pertaining to the 
relationship between produc- 
tion and sales. A committee 
of the congress investigated 
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Henry C. Osborn, president of the American Multigraph Co., who has 
evolved a plan whereby employes have a hand in the management. 
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the inventories of raw, process material and 
finished stock, which had _ been piling 
up, and which made it necessary for 
the company to borrow. In view of these 
facts, the committee recommended that in 
justice to the owners, about the best thing 
to do was for the company to shut down 
until the abnormal inventories could be sold. 
This action was approved by the congress 
and’ passed on. to the -cabinet. 


The men were ready to accept a shut- 


down, but the company offered the alterna- 
tive of three days a week without change 
of the hourly rates, with a hope of maintain- 
ing an organization. After operating in this 
way for a while the cabinet proposed to the 
congress that the company change from a 
three-day week to full time of 44% hours, 
with an average wage reduction of 20 per 
cent. It had been found from cost figures 
that the three-day week was uneconomical. 
The proposed full-time plan was accepted, 
and a complete reclassification of wages 
worked out by a committee of congress. 

No man likes to have his pay cut, but 
these men were so thoroughly informed of 
the conditions making the wage reduction 
necessary that they accepted the lower rate 
in a spirit of good will. 

Recently, when a big corporation advanced 
wages 20 per cent, some of the men in the 
Multigraph Company thought it was time 
to get a raise. The matter was taken up by 
a committee of two office men and four shop 
men, who found that it was no time for a 
general increase, but who recommended that 
certain inequalities in pay be corrected. 
Their suggestions, however, amounted to a 
blanket raise. It was evident, however, that 
they had not gone into the matter deeply, so 
after an exhaustive investigation their 
original recommendations were cut down 
four-fifths by the congress and then adopted 
by the cabinet. 

In working out a plan to cut costs so 
the selling price of certain machines could 
be reduced, the matter was turned over to 
the con gress, and a 
committee did the re- 
vamping. 
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cut in all directions, which enabled the com- 
pany to increase the business five or six times 
and restore the number of employes to nor- 
mal strength, 

When the matter” of an eight-hour day 
came up for consideration the problem was 
to reduce the time without cutting down 
production. A committee of the congress as 
usual made a detailed analysis of the situa- 
tion. . Production methods were studied 
from every angle. ‘This included sources of 
supply, production control, machine produc- 
tion, assembly and distribution. This was all 
worked out by shop men, passed on by con- 
gress and then handed over to the cabinet. 


Eight Hours for Ten 


‘PHuE idea of the men was to prove that 
they could do as much work in eight hours 
under the system proposed by them as they 
were doing in ten hours. (Quotas were set, 
and the plan given a tryout on the basis of 
nine hours a day without change of the rate 
of pay. Then the company tried the men on 
an eight-hour basis. The plan worked so 
well that the eight-hour day became 
permanent, 

When a new product was marketed, the 
demand was instant, leaving the factory far 
behind the selling organization. This was 
explained to the men, and it was also ex- 
plained that the close price made would not 
admit of carrying the usual time and one- 
half labor charge for overtime necessary to 
catch up. The men voluntarily agreed to 
work the extra hours at regular rate per 
hour in whatever departments might be hold- 
ing up the product, and to do this for a sufh- 
cient length of time to overcome the existing 
shortage. 

A year ago the shop men petitioned for 
a vacation with pay, but the proposition was 
rejected. Early in 1922 they asked again 
and the request was granted. During the 
summer of 1922 every person who had been 
with the company for two years got a week’s 
vacation with pay, and all who had been 
with them more than five years, two weeks 
with pay. 

A chart was drawn up showing the 
seniority of the men in each department, and 
those who had been with the company 
the longest had first choice in the mat- 
ter of time. The announcement was 
made that in case anybody needed 
money for vacation expenses, the com- 
pany would advance all or part of 
their pay for the vacation period. 
About two-thirds of them took advan- 
tage of that offer. 

The men did not have very high 
hopes that they would be granted the 
vacation, but they made a strong fight 
by showing that it would increase their 
eficiency and reduce the number of 
“lay offs” during the year. When Mr. 

Osborn made the announcement 

that the vacation had been al- 
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His system is instruction in fundamentals of economics, and second, 
charts posted in shop showing the men the financial operations. 
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lowed the shop men and women got a big 
bass drum and celebrated by marching around 
the factory building. 

It developed afterward that many of the 
workers had never had a vacation before. 
It was the first time in sixteen years that 
one man had been off, and in another in- 
stance a man had worked for twenty-five 
years. A man of sixty who had worked since 
he was seventeen got his first vacation un- 
der this plan. Hundreds of incidents of this 
kind could be mentioned. One girl was 
enabled to go to Pittsburgh and visit a 
brother whom she had not seen for a long 
time. 

“We do not regard this as welfare work,” 
said Mr. Osborn in commenting on what 
had been done. “It is simply a matter of 
cooperative management. 

“The policy of the management includes 
promoting and sustaining national and civic 
ideals and responsibilities. To encourage 
willing service both on jury duty and as 
members of National Guard our men receive 
from the company while on such service an 
amount which, added to the fee received as 
juror or member of National Guard, equals 
his normal daily wage. 

“Group life insurance has been carried 
by the company for the past few years and 
has demonstrated its worth many times. 
While it was little understood and not so 
fully appreciated at first, the attitude changed 
after one or two cases had been given the 
immediate relief of the insurance check, 
where otherwise suffering and want would 
have been inevitable.” 

“What was the 
system?” 

“Wage reduction, I should say,” Mr. Os- 
born replied, “but at the very outset we 
had an experience that was something of a 
test. It was the first election of the con- 
gress; a ballot-box fraud developed. One of 
the girls accused a foreman and _ several 
others of stuffing the ballot box. A demand 


severest test of your 
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was made upon me to do something about 
it. The only thing I could logically do was 
to pass the matter back to the newly created 
congress. I told them if they were going 
to be self-governing they might as well be- 
gin then. So about the first thing they did 
was to investigate the charges against the 
foreman. He was found guilty along with 
another employe, and on the recommenda- 
tion of the congress that foreman and one 
girl were discharged. That satisfied every- 
body that the company was sincere. 


Enlist Brains as Well as Hands 


“ET OWEVER, a number of the men were 

not fully sold on the idea. They agreed 
to cooperate for a year, but persisted in saying 
the plan would not work permanently. I 
think, however, that the vacation plan has 
satisfied even the most extreme doubters. 
We believe we have hit upon a plan that 
is good business, in which we can make 
both men and multigraphs. 

“You have doubtless heard the expression 
‘hired hands’ when speaking of working men. 
In many cases that is about all they were— 
hired hands, and they had to be supervised 
by other men who use their brains. The 
next step in the evolution of industry is to 
enlist the brains of men as well as their 
hands. Last of all we must enlist hearts 
also. When we reach the point where men 
will take a real, vital interest in the business 
we have developed the ideal union of 
industry. 

“The way to do this is to recognize that 
shop men have heads and hearts and that 
they can be enlisted in the business. In 
place of all the thinking being done by men 
with white collars, we have men in jump- 
ers who are thinking right along with the 
white-collar fellows. But don’t forget that 
the men in the shops must have the facts 
that are available to the men in the office. 
When they get those facts and are encour- 
aged to make deductions from them, they are 
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sure to develop ideas of value to the 
business. 

“After I had finished my schooling I be- 
came an apprentice machinist in a _ big 
Cleveland machine shop. There I got the 
viewpoint of an employe in the shop. It 
was the angle of the man who does not 
understand the business, but who feels that 
he is oppressed by a system which is di- 
rected by an invisible boss who does not 
even think of him as a human being, much 
less as a being with a mind and heart. We 
never knew what the business was all about, 
and no one in authority seemed to care 
whether we found out or not. This created 
an inevitable feeling of antagonism toward 


the company, which made us want to get 
all that we could for as little effort as — 


possible. The plan we have worked out 
here clears the atmosphere, and managers and 
men cooperate in running the business.” 

“Do you think your system can be ap- 
plied to any business?” I asked in closing 
the interview. 

“Yes, but careful attention must be given 
to the preliminary training of the men, 
There must be mutual confidence and un- 
derstanding. It sounds like an extreme state- 
ment to say that the shop men can be trusted 
with questions of management, but that state- 
ment must be qualified by another one. They 
must be fully informed and supplied with 
facts. Anything less than all the facts will 
engender a spirit of suspicion that will make 
it practically impossible to operate the 
system. 

“Each factory is a problem by itself be- 
cause of difference in nationality, size of the 
shop, and the nature of the product. Fur- 
thermore, the development of such a plan is 
something that cannot be rushed. It takes 
time. Shop men are not going to be hur- 
ried into a thing of that kind headlong, for 
fear of being trapped. After all, practically 
everything depends on mutual understanding 
and confidence.” 


Food at 50 Miles an Hour, Costs 


Reported by RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


was bowling along in the homestretch 
between Philadelphia and New York. 
A man entered the dining car and sat down 
opposite another man engaged in ordering 
breakfast. 
“Fine morning,” ventured the new arrival. 
“It would be if a fellow didnt have to 
pay such prices,” said the man with the 
menu card. “Look at the tariff on those 
eggs, and in the spring too, when the hens 
are working over time. The railroads surely 
put a bee on you if you’re unlucky enough 
to get stuck on a train at meal time.” 
“Why, old man, you speak bitterly! Do 
you know that the railroads are really losing 
money on their dining car service? The 
only thing they get out of the meals is the 
good will of the passengers, and there’s 
darned little of that sometimes. The roads 
would save money if they could dispense with 
their dining cars altogether, but they can’t. 
“If we should go back to the old system 
of the trains stopping at meal time to permit 
passengers to patronize station restaurants, 
there’d be a near riot. The traveling public 
is opposed to any slowing down of the 
[t wants what it wants served 
and it reserves to itself 
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the proud American privilege of finding fault 
with anything and everything at any time, 
which is eminently right and proper.” 

“Sir, you speak as one having authority. 
How do you get that way, may I ask?” 

“That’s fair enough. Merely because I 
happen to be connected with the restaurant 
department of the Pennsylvania.” 

“Good. Maybe you can show me the 
light, then. I know good cooks don’t lay 
their secrets on the table for nothing, and 
that there’s many a slip between the kitchen 
and the lip—the breakage of chinaware and 
glassware is doubtless larger proportionately 
than in hotels or restaurants.” 

“T’ll be glad to tell you what I know of 
the game. My territory is limited to the 
Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburgh, and if 
you don’t mind I'll bolster my memory with 
a few figures,” said the dining car man, 
pulling some papers from a capacious pocket. 

“All right. Go ahead.” 

“Well, we’ve got to start somewhere. Sup- 
pose I begin with the meals. Here we are— 
in the fiscal year ending September 30, 1922, 
2,779,828 meals were served in the dining 
cars of the Pennsylvania’s eastern lines at 
an average expense of a little more than 
$1.43 a meal, and with an average return 


of about $1.16 a meal, leaving an average 
loss of about 26% cents a meal.” 

“Say, that’s getting down to tacks. How 
many of those meals brought any income to 
the road?” 

“Let me see. Of the total number of 
meals, 2,236,678 were served to passengers, 
and 543,150 were served free to the dining 
car crews on their runs.” 

“By George, that is interesting! Why, on 
that basis, the loss must have been close to 
half a million dollars.” 

“Tt was close to six hundred thousand 
dollars, I think. Wait a minute. I’ve got 
it here—exactly $593,870.41.” 

“You don’t say so! I am beginning to see 
the light. A thing that has always puzzl 
me is how the roads anticipate the number 
of dining car patrons. How do they go about 
that ?” 

“That’s the hardest nut to crack in the 
whole commissary. The car managers have 
to put in supplies for capacity business, but 
the records show that they may be called 
on to serve from 30 to 180 persons a day. 
Anything is likely to affect the volume © 
trafic. There is one classic instance of 4 
dining car that had 35 customers one day 
and 125 the next, and no one has ever been 
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able to discover the reason for the increase. 
But they all got fed—you can rely on the 
resourcefulness of the crews for that.” 

“Weil, well. I regard that little kitchen 
with new interest. I had no idea its facili- 
ties were so elastic. Does the pressure vary 
greatly in a single week?” 

“Yes, considerably. Between 
and Washington, for example, Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday are heavy days, 
patticularly if Congress is in ses- 
There is a falling off in 


New York 
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ment—the soup must be piping hot! Then, 
too, food supply stations must be placed at 
strategic points along the route. For its 
lines east of Pittsburgh the Pennsylvania 
has six. They are located at Sunnyside, 
L. I.; Baltimore, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Al- 
toona, and Philadelphia.” 

“IT could readily see the need for business 
methods in operations so extensive, but | 
didn’t know the roads were so thorough and 
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brother for doing justice to good food when 
it is plentiful and ‘free, gratis, for nothing.’ ’ 
“You have straightened me out on the 
provisions and the personnel, but there must 
be an ‘overhead’ somewhere. What goes into 
it?” 
“A very great number of items outside 
of food go into the cost of the meal.” 
“Of course. I knew that, but while you 
have been sitting there giving me inside in- 
formation, I have been trying to 














sion. c digest your figures with my meal. 
business on Thursday. Satur- ene : sy That ‘$1.43’ is a rather tough 
day's business is poor. ERE S a list of what dining cars on the Pennsylvania morsel. I can’t seem to get it 
“No matter how the dining System east of Pittsburgh use in one year. It’s part down. Can you break it up for 
car manager plans, he must be of what one railroad system consumes: me?” 
ever ready for emergencies. A ; 7 “T’ll try. Look at this state- 
train from the south or the west Ribs of beef .................... 250,000 pounds ment of operations covering the 
two hours or more late may Short loins for steak ............. 203,000 pounds period from October, 1921, to 
greatly reduce the patronage of Racks of lamb for chops .......... 109,700 pounds September 30, 1922. It shows 
the train with which it was to Ham 2... cece ee cee cece eee eves 114,500 pounds just what went into that average 
have made connection. [If it isn’t All other meats ................. 226,600 pounds cost of $1.43 a meal. As you 
late trains, it may be a great 0 eee 208,000 pounds would naturally expect, provi- 
convention or other attraction Potawpes .......-.... se eee eeeees 917,000 pounds sions are represented by the larg- 
that puts a strain on the equip- Butter sete eee e eect eer arene eeeees 139,900 pounds est amount in that total of $1.43, 
ment. Of course, there is a Coffee seer e te eee ee eee ete eee e sees 99,500 pounds with 63.9 cents. Next in order 
physical limitation—there is a Cream susitdsie sire ie-vienis Aly SPs 142,900 quarts of magnitude, as you see, comes 
maximum number of persons 0) ee eee 197,900 quarts pay rolls with 49.5 cents, The 
who can be served from the Sugar Nope os ew iets es 190,200 pounds maintenance of equipment, 
equipment in use at any given Eggs wee eee eee eee e eee eee 138,800 dozen kitchenware, silverware and the 
time. The Pennsylvania east of SOURS CPM ooo sais cee veaavave ye 83,600 like comes next with 9 cents. 
Pittsburgh has 75 steel dining Oranges ......-.-.. 0s eee ee eens 154,400 Fuels and ice stand fourth with 
cars and 2 steel cafe coaches on DORE APPLES... 2c ccccccccnsecee ERED 5.0 cents. Laundry is a -close 
its lines. Usually, 72 cars are in We OOM. ose Sb-« n.d eS elata a woe ae 51,700 quarts fifth with 4.7 cents, and to the 
service and 5 are in the shops BE Stain in ce bar ein Rut en eoReNd 3,600,000 room rent of the stewards and 
for ping = oe 40 cars DUE aieceinc sx tne eranwad anlasaad 126,590 loaves crews must be apportioned 2.7 
ut on by the Pennsylvania cost . ’ cents. 
Sieoo ha. Bae cosehawe, If you care to multiply the totals by 16, you'll come “Theses ines aive tsa kal 
glassware, silverware, linen pan- pretty near the total food consumption on all the dining cars $1.36 out of the entire $1.43, 
try and kitchen equipment, the in the United States for.a year. And these figures do not leaving a remainder of 7 cents 
average cost per car is about take into consideration the railroad eating houses. to be distributed among a great 
$2,700.” many other items such at sta- 
“It was my impression that tionery, printing, office rent, 


dining cars were often pulled out 
of regular service for long junkets. 
so?” 

“It used to be so when cars cost less. 
The Shriners had cars allotted to them every 
year. There were times when dining cars 
were off the road for thirty days at a stretch, 
but withdrawals like that are the exception 
now. Perhaps you know that Marshal Foch 
had a Pennsylvania diner for forty-seven days 
when he was touring the States.” 

“That’s all very informative, but getting 
back to food—and that’s about all the pas- 
senger has on his mind when he enters a 
dining car—how do the roads manage that 
part of the business?” 

“I think I can enlighten you on that, too. 
First, take a look at this itemized list of 
food consumed by the traveling public on the 
Pennsylvania’s eastern lines,” was the res- 
taurant man’s answer, as he tossed over a 
typewritten sheet of paper on which were 
such figures as these: 250,000 pounds of ribs 
of beef, 139,900 pounds of butter, 197,900 
quarts of milk and 126,590 loaves of bread. 

“And,” went on the restaurant man, “the 
food must be of the very best or there will be 
a howl from the public. For its butter, the 
Pennsylvania pays 4 or 5 cents above the 
daily quoted price, and each pound is put 
into a special parafiin container to prevent 
absorption of unpleasant odors. All eggs 
are recandled. To serve a bad egg would 

a mighty bad business. The Pennsyl- 
vania restaurant department asserts that it 
has never had a complaint about the eggs 
Served in its dining cars. 

“The great standbys of the dining car 
Service are butter, eggs, and coftee—if they 
are good, everything is all right. Oh, yes; 
there’s another mighty important require- 


Is that 


painstaking in handling the food supplies. 
That’s half the battle, but organizing the 
crews and training the waiters must keep 
someone awake nights. How about it?” 

“You just bet it does. The motto of the 
able dining car manager is “Take the best 
possible care of the passenger,’ and early and 
late he labors to drill that text into his 
crew. Every waiter has to go through a 
course of training. Each new man is sent 
out for two or three weeks under the super- 
vision of an expert. By the end of that 
time, if he is the right sort, he probably will 
be proficient. Waiters get $55 a month, 
They have sleeping quarters and meals free. 
The company provides uniforms and linen. 
I do not know how to figure their tips, but 
they surely pick up considerable money from 
that source. 

“Usually, the managers can get waiters 
who have had experience elsewhere. The 
waiters are regularly examined as to their 
physical condition. Their living quarters are 
scrutinized, too. Some of the waiters have 
been in the service a long time—a consider- 
able number for as long as thirty years, and 
one has a record of thirty-eight years with 
the Pennsylvania. Most of the stewards 
have been in restaurants or hotels. The 
steward can make or mar the dining car. 
He is the boss. The crew always reflects 
the steward. The crews make an annual 
average of $1,300 in wages. 

“A 30-seat car usually has a crew of 10 
men—a steward, 4 cooks and 5 waiters; a 
36-seat car has 11 persons, while on some of 
the very heavy runs a pantry man and a 
bus boy are added. From the best informa- 
tion obtainable, the crews fully live up to 
the reputation established by the colored 


cleaning, lighting, uniforms, gar- 
bage removal, and insurance. 

“But where’s that breakage cost?” 

“Right there under the maintenance of 
equipment. See it? Approximately 8.5 cents 
charged to equipment condemned and re- 
newed—almost the whole of the maintenance 
charge. You were right in your surmise that 
the breakage bill is out of all proportion to 
the size of the establishment, 

“And gaze on the totals for the entire 
number of meals. They certainly run into 
big money, don't they !—$1,429,190 for food: 
$1,108,376 for pay rolls; $201,220 for equip- 
ment maintenance; $130,876 for fuels and 
ice; $106,238 for laundry—a total of $2,975,- 
g00 for those five items out of the entire 
operating expense of $3,200,639. That laun- 
dry charge is significant; it goes to show 
that Americans are pretty exacting in re- 
gard eto table linen. 

“Well, as I told you in the very begin- 
ning—the whole operation is conducted at a 


loss. The railroad merely seeks to develop 
the intangible asset of good will. That, 
from an economic viewpoint, is the only 


justification for the dining car. A railroad 
commands or loses passenger traffic to some 
degree—to what degree no one can deter- 
mine—by its dining cars.” 

“Well, I’ve got to look after my bag- 
gage. Thanks for a mighty interesting talk. 
I’ve robbed you of your meal. I’m afraid, 
by my curiosity.” 

“Oh, that’s all 
my job to give the 
it wants it. I'll 
with the diner.” 

“Good-bye.” 

“S’long.” 


right—it’s just a part of 
public what it wants when 
roll on into the terminal 
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Germans Sell, but Don’t Deliver 


By CHARLES LYON CHANDLER 


Manager, Foreign Trade Department, Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia 


(with agencies in Montevideo, Rosario 

and other South American cities) sits 
in his large Vienna chair and breathes a deep 
sigh of contentment, for he has had a most 
satisfactory afternoon. 

High government officials placed in his 
hands elaborate documents, duly signed, 
stamped and sealed, for fifty narrow-gage 
locomotives. Why, the North Americans 
know nothing whatever about it, despite 
their large-staffed offices in Buenos Aires. 
The trade of these pushing Yankees is like 
a fleeting shadow—easy come, easy go. Well, 
if they want to waste money, let them do it. 

Little does Herr Deutscher know that 
within ten minutes after he left the polite 
Dr. Fulano’s office, that able official was 
engaged in an animated telephone conversa- 
tion with two energetic factory representa- 
tives whose office was nearby. 

“Come along, Alfred,” said Wallace, “His 
Excellency wants twenty-five more as a 
starter; let’s go over and see what we can 
do.” 

An hour later cables were on their way 
for twenty-five of exactly the same type 
of locomotives that had so gladdened the 
heart of Herr Deutscher. “Wait and 
see, Your Excellency,” Wallace said. ““It is 
now May, I guarantee the locomotives will 
be here by August 15.” 

On August 7 an excited subordinate rushes 
into Dr. Fulano’s office. 

“Your Excellency, Your Excellency, Your 
Excellency! The North American locomo- 
tives are here! ” 

“Here? Where?” 
tonished Cabinet Minister. 
Buenos Aires.” 

“But they are here, and await your Excel- 
lency’s inspection.” 

“Say nothing to 


| fe DEUTSCHER, of Buenos Aires 


exclaimed the  as- 
“Surely not in 


Herr Deutscher,” mur- 
murs Dr. Fulano. “We must not hurt his 
feelings. Patience may be a virtue, but I 
really need those locomotives. Let me invite 
Don Wallace to luncheon. Less than two 
months and a half—I don’t think there’s 
much of this Yankee bluff that some people 
teli us about.” 

It was a happy Wallace that lunched with 
His Excellency that day. “But how did you 
do it, Don Wallace? And those 
are perfect locomotives, and you 
say you built them close to the 


O 


Delaware River so they could come here 
faster.” 

With twenty years’ foreign sales experience 
behind him, the enthusiastic Wallace left His 
Excellency far better acquainted than before 


with United States efficiency . . . with 
pleasant intimations that yet further orders 
might be inclined to the banks of the 


Delaware. 
And Herr Deutscher? Up to the time 

that this issue of The Nation’s Business 

goes to press, his darlings have not arrived. 

“They existed not—except on paper,” dryly 
remarks Don Fulano’s chief clerk, as he files 
the fourth consecutive letter of excuse and 
apology from the German House. “By the 
way, what good Spanish Don Wallace and 
Don Alfredo speak. That’s the way to sell 
us locomotives.” 

This story, with many similar ones, was 
told the writer two months ago under the 
Southern Cross. 

“The Germans have thoroughly sold their 
unreliability to these people,” said one man in 
the machinery export business. “Order after 
order from them has never been delivered. 
Electric lights made in Germany blew out 
at the big Independence Day celebrations they 
had here last week. See that General Elec- 
tric man over there with a smile on his face? 
That did him more good than any amount of 
advertising here ever could have done.” 

A young Cornellian who served two years’ 
apprenticeship in the Buenos Aires cotton goods 
importing trade, and who knows personally 
each and every customer from Barranquilla 
to Punta Arenas, has been good enough to 
write me his impressions along these lines. 
Incidentally, he has a corps of young Amer- 
ican college graduates in his own offices in 
six sister republics, rather a different state of 
affairs from the days when the United States 
sold $750 worth of hosiery annually to 
Argentina. 

“We have heard a great deal about Ger- 
man competition in hosiery, rather chiefly, 
the threat of German competition. For in- 
stance, the statement has been made to us 
from Colombia that when German hosiery 
is offered there we won't sell any American 
stockings, yet our factory (one of the 
largest in Illinois) continues selling 
















them in fair quantities in Colombia. It js 
true that some German hosiery is going to 
South America, but we know that many 
customers have had orders pending with Ger- 
man manufacturers, and since no goods were 
delivered there had to turn-to the United 
States for their stocks. 

Three striking instances have just been re- 
ported by a veteran United States foreign 
trader who is now established in the import 
business in Mexico City. Although a large 
hardware store there, of decided German 
affiliations, had received samples of the most 
glittering and enticing German wrenches, no 
sales were being made, since even the Ger- 
mans in that hardware firm had to admit that 
the German factories simply could not de- 
liver after the orders had been placed. So 
the United States still wrenches supreme in 
the land of Montezuma. 

A brewery at San Luis Potosi was offered 


February, 1923, 





a large amount of glass bottles from Ger- | 


many for 20 cents a gross less than those | 


from the United States, but the Germans 
could not deliver to that brewery. The poor 
Mexican wrung his hands, until a man from 
Chattanooga delivered Tennessee bottles. So 
now the good citizens of our sister republic 
can quench the thirst brought on by their 
hard-earned chili con carne and tortillas. 
Machine tools, drills, lathes and _ similar 


things from Remschied and Leipzic look very | 


in the catalogs, but when can they 
Of course, Hindenburg won the 


But 


pretty 
materialize. 
war, Herr Deutscher firmly believes. 
do his customers? 

Over two years ago a large order for 


rolled steel wheels was placed in Germany | 


by certain Argentina railways. 
said to have been passed from one German 
firm to another to keep the home furnaces 
burning, but not a single wheel has yet 
reached the banks of the River Plate. 

We must always remember that we are 
no novices in foreign trade. Wheelwright, 
Harrah and Thorndike were building rail- 
ways in South America, and Whistler in 
Russia, long before many readers of this 


The order is | 


article were born, and nothing better can ? 


be said of those who have followed them 
than that they have kept the faith just as 
well with the 85-ton locomotive of today, 
as with the 25-ton wood-burner that 





(4 Matthias Baldwin sent to Chile in 1851. 
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By BERTON BRALEY 


Brains! Brains! 
Cause of our progress and source of our gains; Conquering mountains and oceans and plains, 
Helping the forces of nature to shape Fount of the dreams that go ever before 
Man—from the clay of the anthropoid ape. Deserts that blossom and cities that roar; 
Brains— that from misty beginnings of time Brains that have dauntlessly battled with Fate 
Lived as the spirit that quickens the clod, Taming her fury, however she strove, 
Lifting us evermore out of the slime Making of Man a colossus elate, 
Further from animal, nearer to God. Armed with the mightiest thunders of Jove! 
Brains! Brains! 
Framer of destinies, breaker of chains; Wealth that endures when all other wealth 
Brains that have ceaselessly fashioned and wanes; 
wrought Touchstone of fortune in which men may trust 
Miracles vaster than alchemists sought, When all material treasures are dust. 
Leading men onward and making them free, Brains that have moulded us out of the brute 
Hitching realities fast to a star; Taught us that beauty and joy are on earth, 
Patiently sculpturing What Ought To Be, Who will evalue them? Who will compute 
Out of the granite of Things As They Are! Just what a thing that is priceless is worth? 
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TheHiddenTaxin YourPremium 


By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 


HEN John White died he left his 
entire estate to his widow. He 
named as executor his best friend, 
Bill Black. Bill paid all claims against the 
estate and called in his old friend’s cook. 
“Cook,” he said, “you served old John 
for many years. You fed him well. He's 
dead now, as you know, and he left you 
nothing. I think he ought to have remem- 
bered vou. Take this thousand 
dollars from the estate.” 


by the man who pays them—laid at the very 
door of thrift. 
The states collect these special taxes on 


policy-holders for one ostensible purpose, 
namely, to provide funds for the mainte- 
nance of state departments of insurance. 


The function of the departments is to safe- 
guard the rights and interests of the policy- 
holders, a duty with which neither the in- 


lumbia, “collected $207,000 from licenses and 
taxes paid by the companies and their repre- 
sentatives in the District of Columbia for 
which they and their policy-holders are sup- 
posed to receive some service. 
“The actual expenses of the department 
were $13,258.77.” 
Thus for service costing $13,258, the 
policy-holders of the District of Columbia 
paid $207,000. The difference, $193,- 





Bill then sent for the grocer, the 
butcher, the baker and the milkman. 

“Gentlemen,” he told them, “you 
all served my old friend. For that 
service, of course, he paid you, but 
he clear forgot you in his will. As 
executor, however, I think you're 
entitled to something. Here; take 
this money.” 

Then Bill got around to the gen- 
eral public. He sought out the 
policeman, the letter-carrier, the 
trolley conductor, the elevator man 
at John’s office building, and so on 
down the line. To each man who 
had contributed to John’s happiness 
or comfort, Bill made a_ small 
present on behalf of the estate. 

Then he went to the widow. 

“Mrs. White,” he said, “here’s 
what is left of your husband’s estate. 
It isn’t all, but it’s nearly all. What 
isn’t here I have distributed among 
the various people who served John 
in his life-time—people he forgot to 
remember in his will.” 

And very properly Bill was sent 
to jail. 

A hypothetical case, truly, but 
with a parallel in the realm of in- 
surance in actual life today. Substi- 
tute for Bill Black the name of a 
sovereign state—any state—and in 
place of John White’s estate consider 
the money that John White pays 
for insurance — any insurance — 
during his life, and we find the 
same generous distribution of his 








hurts. 


to taxing premiums. 


insurance, $700. 
gin to ask questions. 
There’s another 


handle. 


collect a dollar of tax. 


For Policy-holders Only 


HEN you sit down and write “Pay to the or- 
der of the Collector of Internal Revenue,” 
When you 
pay your $100 life insurance premium and the insur- 
ance company turns over a dollar or two or three to 
the state it doesn’t hurt, but you’ve paid, and more- 
over you've paid where your neighbor hasn’t paid be- 
cause he isn’t looking so far ahead. 

That’s one reason for this article, to make clear to 
the policyholder, and that means nearly every man, 
the objection not to taxing insurance companies, but 
It’s the uneven, invisible tax, 
and right there, in its invisibility, is one of the reasons 
for its popularity with legislators. 

If you got from the state some day a letter saying 
“you paid last year in premiums for fire, life, casualty 
Send us $35 as the tax,” you'd be- 


It’s an operation without ether. 


point. 


Tue Eprrtor. 


It’s an expensive tax to 
The government pays a little over a cent 
to collect a dollar of taxation. 
panies say that it costs them from 17 to 20 cents to 
Which may be a reflection on 
insurance companies or may simply mean that they're 
not devised to collect taxes. 
article isn’t meant for insurance companies, it’s meant 
for policyholders, to let them know what present (and 
possible) taxes mean to them. 


The insurance com- 


But as we said, this 


742, went into the general treasury, 


to which the policy-holders had 
already contributed on the same 
basis as other citizens, and was 


expended for general purposes. 

And for 1923 the District plans to 
raise $255,000, an_ increase of 
$48,000 which, of course, the policy- 
holders will pay. An insurance code 
looking to this end has already been 
introduced. 

Had this excess tax for 1922 been 
invested at 6 per cent interest, the 
interest alone would have _ been 
almost enough to maintain the de- 
partment, free of all special taxation 
on policy-holders for all time to 
come. In that event, the _policy- 
holders’ tax would be for subsequent 
years less than one one-hundredth 
part of what it was last year. 

Had this excess $193,742 been 
used for buying life insurance, it 
would have paid the premiums on 
1,000 policies for $10,000 each, 
whole life at 32 years of age. 

Had it been used to purchase fire 
insurance, at the average rate of 96 
cents per $100, it would have paid 
the premium on $20,000,000 of fire 
insurance. 

But it was used for none of those 
things. It helped to pay for street 
building, police protection, teachers’ 
salaries, office equipment for the 
District government, street cleaning 
and the other manifold activities of 
municipal government, none of which 
appears to be so closely linked with 


it 








funds. 


In other words, when we come to 


look into what happens to the insurance 
premiums which the American people are 
paying today, we find that a part of the 


premiums, variously estimated at from $60,- 
000,000 annually and up, is being distributed 
anaong the cook, the grocer, the butcher, the 
baker and the general public. Ali worthy 
men, but none with any conceivable lien on 
the individual or collective insurance pre- 
miums of the country. 

Distribution of these millions is made by 
the various states. The money is collected 
by special taxation—taxation of the policy- 
holders which has nothing to do with the 
other kinds of taxation paid by the insurance 
business in common with all other forms of 
business. If the business man in other lines 
of endeavor paid the same taxes, there would 
be nothing unusual about the case whatever. 
But he doesn’t; they apply only to the policy- 
holders of the United States and in that 
respect they are unusual and _ inequitable. 
In the aggregate, they form a heavy burden 
of invisible taxation—invisible because they 
are collected indirectly and thus are not seen 


surer nor insured has quarrel. It is fitting 
that the policy-holders should bear this ex- 
pense, and they do bear it. 

Every policy-holder of whatever form of 
insurance helps to pay. The tax is collected 
by the insurance companies and turned over 
to the various states. The companies, of 
course, have to figure this item of expense in 
the premiums. It is not itemized in that 
fashion, but, like the salesman’s new over- 
coat, it’s on the expense account. 

Obviously, if the insurance companies col- 
lect, by direction of state laws, more than 
the sum required to maintain the departments 
of insurance, the premium which the policy- 
holder must pay is higher than it would be 
if the tax were merely sufficient to meet the 
insurance department’s expenses. 

In the case of every state in the Union, a 
surplus is collected; also in the District of 


Columbia, which may be cited as an apt 
illustration. 
“The Department,” reads the ~ official 


report for the fiscal year 1922 of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the District of Co- 


insurance as to warrant a special 
tax on policy-holders, 

The District of Columbia is no exception 
to the general practice and is cited merely 
as a handy illustration. Every state levies 
these special taxes on the policy-holder, but 
in some states the excess tax collected over 
the cost of maintaining the insurance depart- 
ment is much greater than in others. Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, collected in one year 
$2,735,000 through special taxes on _policy- 
holders and spent only $89,620 in safeguard- 
ing their interests—about one-thirtieth of the 
tax. 

Tiorida levied special taxes on_ policy- 
holders which yielded in one year $244,500, 
but in safeguarding the rights of those same 
policy-holders she spent, through her insur- 
ance department, only $4,717, less than one- 
fiftieth of the tax. 

Texas in the last Insurance Commissioner's 
report states the insurance department costs 
less than $25,000 and turns into the general 
funds of the state approximately $2,000,000. 

The volume of the special taxes is increas- 
ing rapidly. It is more than twice as great 
now as it was five or six years ago. As state 
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legislatures find it increasingly difficult to 
provide methods of revenue, they seem to 
turn, with relief, to the insurance companies. 
They are great aggregations of wealth, the 
legislatures say, and they ought to be taxed 
more, anyhow. ‘The legislatures apparently 
fail to realize that this wealth is but a pool 
held. to pay policy-holders’ claims and that 
the greater the tax on premiums the smaller 
will be the sum that goes into the pool. And 
so legislatures, time after time, have put 
another tax on the far-away insurance com- 
panies and gone back home exultantly. 

“We put a tax on the insurance com- 
panies,” they say. But the insurance com- 
panies did not pay the tax and the policy- 
holders did; so the boast, placed in the cru- 
cible, comes down to about this: 

“I put another special tax on you, Mr. 
Policy-holder, at the last session of the legis- 
lature.” Somehow, that doesn’t go so well. 

The special tax on the policy-holder applies 
to all forms of insurance. ‘Take life insur- 
ance, for instance. 

To begin, the state levies a premium tax. 
That is a tax of from 1 cent up on every 
dollar paid in premiums within the state. 
No matter what state you live in, if you 
carry life insurance, at least $1 out of every 
$100 you pay goes to the state in the form 
of a special tax which is not levied against 
the man who does not carry life insurance. 

The total thus collected by the states 
from life insurance companies ostensibly for 
the maintenance of departments created 
to guard the policy-holders’ interest, is about 
$25,000,000 a year. 

It is the practice of many life insurance 
companies to divide the risk in the case 
of large policies. Should Company A write 
a policy of, say, $100,000 on a life, it may 
decide to have Company B take half the 
tisk, or $50,000. This is called reinsurance. 
Some states levy the premium tax on rein- 
surance. ‘Thus the premium tax may be 
doubled or trebled on a portion of the risk. 

The policy-holder, of course, pays the tax. 
It is all figured in the premium. Were it 
less, obviously, the premium he pays would 
uy more insurance; or for the same insur- 
ance, his premium would be less. 

ere is another case of how the special 
tax works out, so far as the policy-holder 
is concerned: 

A certain city in Virginia faced the neces- 
sity of raising more money by taxation. The 
council decided to levy an additional tax 
against the fire insurance companies. It 
did so, and the insurance companies, of neces- 
sity, had to raise the premium rates. 

Thereupon the city authorities asserted 
that the insurance companies were discrimi- 
Mating against their city. The insurance 
companies replied that the city authorities 
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had increased the cost of doing 
business in the city and that, purely 
as a business proposition and with- 
out any thought whatever of dis- 
crimination, the additional expense 
had to be made up. Otherwise, on 
the slight margin allowed them by 
law, the insurance companies would 
be doing business at a loss in that 
particular municipality. There 
was only one way to make up the 
additional expense and that was to 
raise the premiums. 

The city took the case to court 
and carried it up to the highest 
tribunal, which decided that the in- 
surance companies were right. 

In addition to the premium tax, 
there is the retaliatory tax levied 
in many states. This is a special 
tax, levied on insurance companies 
of other states, equal to the dif- 
ference between the taxes imposed 
by the home state on its companies 
and those imposed by other states. 
It frequently results in insurance 
companies organized under the 
laws of other states paying a 
higher premium tax than home 
insurance companies. In reality, 
this is an additional tax upon the 
policy-holder. 

There are also agents’ fees, fees 
for filing annual reports and 
various other kinds of fees, all of 
which swell the total collected by 
the state. Some states require the 
insurance companies to publish 
periodical statements of their finan- 
cial condition in at least one news- 
paper in every county of the state. 
Publication costs of these state- 
ments vary. In Ohio, for instance, 
it costs from $2.50 to $4 per paper 
in each county or $233.50 for the 
whole state for one company. As- 
suming there are 200 insurance 
companies in Ohio, this represents 
an expenditure for all of $46,700. 

These reports appear as adver- 
tisements. They are not generally 
understood by the average layman; 
it is doubtful if one man in fifty 
reads them at all. But the policy- 
holder pays. 

One great New York com- 
pany employing about 2,200 
clerks, paid out in taxes and 
fees of all kinds within a 
given period of time more 
than $15,700,000. This 
sum was about $1,000,- 
000 more than it paid 
out, during the same 
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period, for the salaries and expenses 
of its administrative officers, its 
medical department, its rent and its 
force of 2,200 clerks. 

This one company alone paid out 
in taxes that year many times the 
total cost of maintenance of all the 
state insurance departments in the 
United States. It was passed on, 
plus the cost of collection, to the 
policy-holders. 

Coming to fire insurance, we have 
the estimate of one authority, made 
after exhaustive research, that the 
special tax including federal taxes, 
levied on fire insurance, are 5.09 
per cent of all the premiums col- 
lected by the insurance companies. 

In round figures, the fire insurance 
companies collect between eight 
hundred million and one billion dol- 
lars a year in premiums. The states 
are levying special taxes against the 
holders of fire insurance policies 
which aggregate more than $30,000,- 
000 annually. 

Against these huge special tax 
levies, variously estimated. to total, 
for all classes of insurance, from 
$60,000,000 and up, what is the 
compensating item on the books? 
What service do the states render? 

There is but one item—the work 
of the state insurance departments, 
New York leads the list in the cost 
of maintaining her department, with 
a total of about $400,000 a year, 
Incidentally, the amount of the 
special tax collected approximaces 
$2,100,000 a year. ‘The total cost 
of maintaining all the state insurance 
departments is less than $2,000,000 
a year. 

Not over 10 per cent at the most 
of the special 
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taxes iaid against policy-holders goes for 
protection by state insurance departments and 
at least 90 per cent is used by the states for 
purposes absolutely irrelevant to insurance 
service or protection of policy-holders. 

In the fire insurance field, the favorite 
method of taxation, as in the case of life 
insurance, is a levy on the gross premiums 
collected. The rates vary, but they are 
substantial. In a state levying a tax on re- 
insurance, the rate may run up as high as 5 
per cent of the gross. 

In Connecticut the domestic insurance com- 
panies are subject to a very heavy stock tax 
and a franchise tax, which combined repre- 
sent a penalty on the Connecticut writings of 
the fire insurance companies, chartered by that 
state, approximating 30 per cent of their 
Connecticut premiums. No stepchild in the 
state is treated to the discipline that the 
state herself bestows upon her own fire in- 
surance companies. 

The states do not collect these special 
taxes directly from the policy-holders pay- 
ing them. The insurance companies are used 
as collection agencies and the expense of 
making the collection, estimated at from 17 


to 20 per cent of the amount of the special 
taxes, is passed on, along with the tax, to 
the policy-holder for payment. 

How do the states spend the surplus they 
collect by this method of invisible taxation? 
In every conceivable way, and in some ways 
that appear almost inconceivable. 

In Kansas, for instance, there is, first of 
all, a flat tax on every fire insurance com- 
pany of $50 for the school fund. There ap- 
pears to be no special reason why insurance 
companies should be called upon to maintain 
the schools by direct taxation, any more than 
jewelers should be taxed to defray the cost 
of a trip to Mars, but the tax is there and 
it goes. In the end, of course, the policy- 
holder and not the company pays it. 

In Ohio, again, as in Kansas, there is a 
tax of one-half of 1 per cent of the gross 
premiums on fire insurance (in addition to 
the gross premium tax mentioned above) for 
the maintenance of the fire marshal’s office. 
But in Ohio the duties of the fire marshal 
are not limited to the highly commendable 
work of preventing and investigating fires, 

He must go around among the eating 
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houses and inspect them and make certain 
that they conduct their affairs in a manner 
conducive to public health and happiness, 

He must make sure that the hotels are 
kept clean, sweet and sanitary. 

And he must consider the comfort of the 
weary traveler benighted within the borders 
of the state. To such he must insure the 
full protection of the law governing the 
length of the sheets upon the beds. No 
longer does there apply to Ohio the tender 
sentiment of the old song, “When the bed 
is long the sheets seem shorter.” Now- 
adays, or rather, nowanights, when the 
sheets are too short, the traveler may take 
his righteous wrath to the fire marshal and 
there obtain justice. For the law provides 
that the marshal must see that the sheets 
are long enough to fit the bed. 

And for performing these and other public 
services, the policy-holders of the State of 
Ohio are paying the fire marshal—the policy- 
holders alone and no other class of citizens, 


_ even though the fruits of his labor fall, like 


the gentle rain from heaven, upon the in- 
sured and the uninsured alike. 


Italy’s Black Shirts and Business 


Basil Miles, Administrative Commissioner 
in Paris for the American section of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, gave 
in the November number of The Nartion’s 
BuSINEss some first-hand, vivid impressions 
of post-war Germany. Here are his views 
of Italy and of Mussolini’s Black Shirts 
as a potent factor for better business. It 
is not a gloomy picture that Mr. Miles 
draws. The American newspapers who 
have looked upon the Fascisti as a sort of 
Ku Klux Klan may get a new idea of 
their bloodless revolution against a waste- 
ful government.—TuHeE Epiror. 


E THINK too readily of Italy as 
old. Italy is today not only modern, 
but essentially young. Its indus- 


trial centers lie in the great cities of the 
north and at Naples in the south. Its pres- 
ent unity of government is only about fifty 
or sixty years old. This salient fact about 
Italy has only recently emerged in the almost 
spectacular rise of the Fascisti. No adequate 
conception of modern Italy, economically and 
industrially, can be grasped without some 
appreciation of this movement. 

The success of the Fascisti has been so 
picturesque and sudden that no sound judg- 
ment can yet be ventured as to its ultimate 
achievements. Discredited communists still 
oppose it; extreme conservatives look askance 
on Mussolini’s open assumption of dictator- 
ship and upon his threatening utterances to 
the Chamber of Deputies. A profitable out- 
come of it all must depend to an unusual 
and possibly dangerous extent upon the leader 
of the movement and upon his capacity for 
exceptional restraint and wise statesmanship. 
In organizing the 300,000 young men who 
follow him he has already shown high ad- 
ministrative ability, but he now enters upon 
a larger field of action calling for much 
broader capacities. The acid test of power 
still lies before him and his country. 

Mussolini grew up a socialist, but he broke 
abruptly with his socialist associates on the 
vital question of Italy’s entering into the 
war. Report has it that he set socialism 
aside for the time, entered the army, was 
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wounded at the front, and returned with an 
excellent record. 

All through the war a temporizing govern- 
ment had been making successive conces- 
sions to the socialists in order to avoid strikes 
fatal to the supplies of the army. In Mus- 
solini’s eyes this meant national death, and 
he set about the building of a resistance as 
early, apparently, as 1915 or 1916. He found 
able, helpers, but he has been the leader of 
the movement from its inception. 

The world first became aware of the Fas- 
cisti when they intervened in industry. In 
1920 the communists in northern Italy took 
over the factories; it was the Fascisti who 
put them out. Since that time, the foreign 
press has reported clashes between the Fas- 
cisti and the communists which have sounded 
like the medieval wars of the Guelfs and 
the Ghibellines. The incidents reported, 
however, have been in fact the progressive 
conflict of a national spirit against interna- 
tionalism. Mussolini is still a radical, but 
he is first of all an Italian. If report has 
him quoted correctly, he has inverted the 
socialist battle-cry. His own is, first, 
“Italy”; second, “production”; third, “social 
reform.” 


Fascisti Had Business Support 


AS the Fascisti movement gained in strength, 
it became evident that it represented 
no one class. Its rank and file was made 
up from the youth of Italy, without class 
distinction, Such funds as proved necessary 
came from general subscriptions and from 
donations which are reported to have included 
considerable contributions from commercial, 
financial and industrial interests. In other 
words, many business men, as well as others 
in Italy, have supported the Fascisti in the 
past and practically all of them—at least in 
the moral sense—support it today. 

The success of the Fascisti is an expres- 
sion of Italy’s youth. It is a revolt against 
incompetent government. The Italians be- 
lieve they are entitled to the government 
they deserve. They decided they did not 


deserve such bad government as they actually 


had. Recently, the changes of cabinet have 
been so kaleidoscopic as to become impos- 
sible to follow. Apparently the world at 
large has failed to appreciate the extent to 
which, even before the war, public dissatis- 
faction with government had _ developed. 
Everywhere in Italy today the picturesque 
story of the “two-hat” officials is told. As 
this story has it, government offices were 
crowded with men who had two hats. One 
hat they wore, and took a perpetual holiday 
with it; the other hzt was in the hands of 
the doorkeeper at their office, and by him 
was carefully brushed and hung on the proper 
hook every morning at nine o'clock. Visitors 
calling to see such an official were told to 
wait a moment. Shortly the answer was 
brought that the official was in the building, 
as his hat was there, but that he could 
not be found, and must be somewhere in 
conference. The abuse of the two-hat sys- 
tem is said to have reached staggering 
proportions. 

When Mussolini made his first announce- 
ment that he was going to cut the geverne 
ment payroll, some of his supporters feared 
the resulting unemployment among the rank 
and file. Mussolini promptly produced a list 
of official names showing that he proposed 
to begin at the top. As the story goes, he 
had every one of the two-hat officials checked 
up and marked for retirement on evidence 
which would only make them ridiculous if 
they protested. 

The foregoing is merely an illustration of 
how the prevalent belief has grown in Italy 
that Mussolini means deeds first and words 
afterwards. He confirmed this by an imme- 
diate announcement of a program: 

First, the abolition of the law compelling 
the registration of all securities, which was 
passed under socialist pressure; this law has 
had the effect of discouraging investors and 
tying up the natural flow of capital into 
industry. 

Second, a new direct tax measure that will 
reach the incomes of working men and agti- 
culturists who, it is said, have hitherto ¢s- 
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caped the income tax because employers re- 
fused to be tax collectors. 

Third, the immediate transfer of local tele- 
phones to private interests, to be followed by 
the sale or lease of railroads to private 
interests. . 

Fourth, reducing by one-half the Royal 
Guards established under the Nitti adminis- 
tration, and the state police, the so-called 
Carabinieri, which have made up a body of 
about 100,000 men—twice as many as needed, 
and affording just so many jobs for political 
heelers. 

The budget deficit for the current year is 
estimated at three billion lira, roughly. Mus- 
solini capped his program by an announce- 
ment that his government would wipe out 
this deficit and balance the budget in two 
years. A glance at the course of the lira in 
foreign exchange since Mussolini took hold 
will show what a wave of confidence has 
passed over the country, and indeed settled 
there. 


Labor Volunteers, Too 


HE effect of the Fascisti movement in 

Italy has been profound. Mussolini car- 
ried out the equivalent of a general election 
illegally by force of arms, but without the 
firing of a shot or the casting of a ballot. 
In this sense, it was revolution and was ac- 
complished in defiance of the army and police 
powers of an established government. In 
another sense, it was the outward expression 
of a moral awakening. At present the 
Italians trust Mussolini and will be tolerant 
of his mistakes as long as he can preserve 
their confidence in the probity and integrity 
of his government. By promising respect to 
all religious beliefs Mussolini would seem 
to have attached to his support many ad- 
ditional imponderable elements. Further- 
more, labor organizations from all parts of 
the country are now telegraphing Mussolini 
offering the government an hour of extra 
work each day. 

Italy’s need for economy and reform is a 
pressing one. None of the great powers 
could as little afford the expense of four 
years of war as could Italy. Italy’s resi- 
dent population numbers about 38,000,000. 
Everyone is familiar with the bootlike outline 
of the Italian peninsula, its volcanoes and 
the earthquakes which periodically assail its 
inhabitants. But for all its length of coast 
line, Italy is almost without natural harbors 
for its great ports, with the exception of 
Venice, and now, under the Versailles Treaty, 
also Trieste. 

Moreover, Italy, which is now becoming 
an industrial country of great importance, 
labors under the handicap of being poor in 
mineral wealth. At present Italy’s coal pro- 
duction is negligible—15,000 tons in 1921. 
The country only produces two-thirds of its 
wheat consumption. In normal times, Italy 
is rather better off as regards iron, appar- 
ently producing a considerable proportion of 
its iron ore and also of the iron and steel] 
used in its industries. Probab! two-thirds 
of the lead required is also mined in Italian 
territory. 

The fact still remains that the develop- 
ment of Italian industry is as yet seriously 
dependent upon foreign countries for the 
requisite supply of raw materials. Two 
Other industries are also peculiarly impor- 
tant in Italy, namely, cotton and silk textiles, 
which employ about a million workers. But 
ere again Italy has to import practically 
all her cotton and now since the effect of 
the war has reduced the production of raw 
silk, is said to be turning to Japan to sup- 
ply the shortage for its silk mills. 

MN one sense that industry is still in an 
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early stage. For instance, the returns for 
1911 show that there were 5,000 odd chemical 
works, employing 100,000 persons—a person- 
nel of about 20 for each establishment; 
there were 32,000 textile factories and mills, 
employing 650,000 persons, which is still only 
about 20 for each establishment. In the same 
year, there were 40,000 engineering shops, 
employing 700,000 workers—about 17 per- 
sons to each establishment; there were also 
200 silk mills employing about 180,000 per- 
sons, an average of go00 to each establish- 
ment. According to the census of 1911, there 
were about 1,000 cotton mills, employing 
about 120,000 persons, which is 120 to each 
establishment. 

These figures are merely quoted to indicate 
that small and independent establishments 
still predominate; that combinations of in- 
dustry, and factory development on a large 
scale, are by no means advanced in Italy 
except in certain industries. ‘There are a 
few conspicuous exceptions which are of very 
great importance. The Ansaldo interests 
not only control large shipbuilding yards, but 
also steel works and foundries, which at one 
time during the war are reported to have 
been turning out 1,000 pieces of artillery a 
month. This particular firm has suffered 
heavily since the war and has had to be 
reorganized. It is nevertheless well equipped 
physically and is already turning its war 
capacity to the manufacture of locomotives 
and railway cars. , 

The Fiat automobile company, with a new 
factory just completed in Turin—the roof 
of which supplies a trial track nearly a 
mile long—is now turning out from 40900 
to 60,000 automobiles a year. Similar in- 
terests of considerable size and high devel- 
opment in efficiency also exist in the silk 
and rubber industries, and also in electrical 
development. 


Will Help Coal Situation 


HERE Italy is particularly displaying 

its useful power of adaptation is in 
facing the coal situation. The almost com- 
plete absence of fuel has led Italy to turn to 
her water reserves in the Alps and central 
Italy. The potential energy obtainable from 
Italy's water power is estimated as some- 
thing like 5,500,000 horsepower, equivalent 
to some 4,000,000 kilowats. What is still 
more interesting to note is that by 1918, 
something like 30 per cent of this estimated 
maximum was actually developed, and an- 
other 25 per cent in course of construction 
or laid out for development. 

The hydro-electric power actually gener- 
ated in 1918 was equivalent to that obtainable 
from 12,500,000 tons of coal, while the plants 
now in course of construction or planned, 
provide for a further production equal to 
about the same amount of coal. In other 
words, Italy should shortly be in a position 
to do away with the importation of something 
like 25,000,000 tons of coal a year. 

If this can be accomplished its favorable 
effect on Italy’s foreign trade position in 
balancing her imports and exports will be 
exhibited to a notable degree. 

It is thus evident that while Italy is poor 
in natural resources, the people are resource- 
ful and intelligent, and constantly devising 
scientific methods of overcoming their natu- 
ral handicaps. The latest political movement 
of the Fascisti has had an unmistakable 
effect in raising the general morale, both of 
labor and business. Cotton and silk mills 
apparently are now on a sound basis, and 
the automobile business would appear to be 
thriving. Iron and steel industries, which 
were at low ebb a year ago, show definite 
signs of recovery. 
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Nevertheless, out of an aggregate popula- 
tion of 38,000,000, figures available for last 
summer show that there were still about 
300,000 unemployed, and that the country 
was feeling the effects of restricted emi- 
gration resulting from the war. Unlike the 
French, the Italian population is increasing, 
and hitherto has found a safety valve in the 
United States, the Argentine and elsewhere, 
at an average rate of nearly 275,000 emi- 
grants a year. For 1921 this figure dropped 
to 60,000. The restrictions imposed on immi- 
gration into America have consequently been 
felt very keenly and have had an unquestion- 
able effect upon the unemployment situation. 


Invisible Imports Increasing 


O what extent these facts may have 

affected the situation of the merchant ma- 
rine is difficult to estimate. The net result is 
—to judge from what can be seen at the great 
port of Genoa—that while harbors are 
crowded with shipping, an inquiry soon de- 
velops the fact that 60 per cent of the ves- 
sels in port are out of commission, lying 
idle, and that the hammering and riveting 
heard means the destruction of old tonnage, 
not the construction of new. Genoa at first 
glance gives the idea of a port teeming with 
shipping. There is, however, evidence that 
the situation in overseas trade is not as low 
as a superficial glance at the port of Genoa 
would seem to indicate. ‘The two great 
commercial organizations of Italy maintain 
an economic bureau which collects much re- 
liable and valuable statistical material. One 
of the bureau’s recent publications states that 
while the unfavorable balance of trade in 
1921, taken as a whole, amounts to about 
6,500,000,000 lira, that is still a remarkable 
improvement on the unfavorable balance of 
something like 15,000,000,000 lira which ex- 
isted in previous years. 

At the same time, invisible imports are 
increasing, notably in connection with the 
tourist trade. Consequently, the final data 
for 1921, which is only now becoming ayail- 
able, is expected to indicate that the export 
and import trade, if not equally balanced, 
are nevertheless nearing that condition. 

Italy has not only faced the consequences 
of direct expenditures for war, but has 
also had to provide for the rehabilitation of 
its devastated areas in the north. For a 
depth of eight miles on each side of the Piave, 
from the Alps to the sea, where there had 
been buildings, factories, pumping stations 
for land drainage and villages, the armistice 
found only ruins. 

Something like 200,000 houses have had to 
be repaired, including more than 90,000 to- 
tally or partially destroyed. Invasion cost 
320,000 cattle. The bill for damages has 
been considerable. Moreover, from 1919 to 
September, 1921, over 1,500,000,000 lira have 
been paid out in indemnities for war losses. 
But here again the Italians have displayed 
a youthful energy and determination to rise 
superior to the obstacles which they have met. 





Wind-Driven Propellers 
YINDMILLS to drive ships are the prod- 


uct of the French Inventions Depart- 
ment, an official war agency that has been 
continued. These windmills are intended to 
enable countries without coal or oil fields to 
sail the seas without coal or petroleum. The 
power of the windmill is transmitted below 
decks, where it later appears at the propel- 
lers. Matches to be used under water by 
divers who want to light torches are another 
achievement of the French Government. It 
must be great fun to run an official invention 
office in timesvof peace. 
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How and Why of Rural Credits 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH 


[i BIG slump in wheat prices in 
1922 could never have taken place and 
present prices would be considerably 
higher, if a proper system of rural credits 
and cooperative marketing were in operation. 

Without regular and easy access to ade- 
quate financing, modern business with its 
highly specialized production and distribution 
would be impossible. Agriculture needs like 
facilities in order to be placed upon an equal- 
ity with all the other industries with which 
it has to deal. 

At the invitation of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, two years or more 
ago, I made an investigation into the financial 
and merchandising aspects of farming. I en- 
deavored to take the farmer’s problems and 
study them from the business man’s view- 
point. I attempted to apply the usual financ- 
ing and merchandising principles 


to carry those products until such time as 
the markets and transportation are no longer 
glutted by the great flow. 

The basis of increased credits for this 
particular purpose should be the placing of 
the products in a modern warehouse or ele- 
vator where a neutral authority would reg- 
ister their grade and amount, and where a 
certificate would be issued for the amount 
so stored or warehoused. Honest and de- 
pendable grading and weighing are essential 
to the acceptability of warehouse certificates, 
but should be guaranteed to the farmer as 
a matter of common decency and civil right 
under any commercial or financial system. 
However it may be now, there is no doubt 
that the farmer has in the past been de- 
frauded by undergrading and scant meas- 
uring. 

The farmer, once in possession of this 


himself—what bankers call the moral risk, 
Heretofore, the country banks and merchants 
have furnished this sort of credit. But, mind 
you, we are now endeavoring to give the 
farmer as free access to the credit markets 
of the world as other producers enjoy, so 
that he shall not be confined, necessarily, to 
local markets. 

The Raiffeisen banks in Germany and the 
Credit Agricole in France have as their basis 
the scund principle of mutual individual en- 
dorsement; but I can see very grave difficul- 


ties in the way of that system in this country, - 


These could be overcome by the formation 
of financial associations or corporations in 
localities so desiring, whose purpose would 
be to provide the necessary guarantees to the 
note of the farmer who wants and is en- 
titled, to obtain credit for the purchase of 
machinery or fertilizer-—or for anything 

necessary to the productivity of 





of “big business” to this biggest 
business in America. 

The conclusion was soon forced ty 
upon me that the development of 
modern large-scale _ business 
methods and the growth of legis- 
lation had been of such a nature 
as to put the production and dis- 
tribution of farm products out of 
line with the rest of the economic 
structure. The farmer today 
labors under an artificial eco- 
nomic handicap that works out 
to his distinct disadvantage. 

Possibly the best statistical 
evidence of this is shown in the 
exchange value of the farmer’s 





THE farmer asking credit facilities denied to the 
merchant and the manufacturer? 
to turn to the Government for this help? 
need for the Lenroot-Anderson bill now before Congress? 
These are questions that come to the mind of the everyday 
citizen who feels that we need less government in business 
rather than more. 


Tue Epiror. 


Why should he have 
What’s the 


his farm. The procedure under 
this plan would be somewhat as 
follows: 

The farmer, if he cannot bor- 
row from the present banking 
facilities, goes to the local credit 
organization. If it decides to 
lend him money, it takes his note, 
endorses it and passes it on to 


Here Mr. Baruch sets out to answer the regional institution, aaa 
them and to tell the “how” as well as the “why.” 

Mr. Baruch’s point of view is worth the business man’s 
knowing whether or not he agrees, for Mr. Baruch is one 
of the men to whose advice in business the farmer is ready 
to listen. ; 


in turn, places the local body's 
note in its treasury and issues 
its own obligation against it for 
sale in the credit markets of the 
world. This latter paper ought 
to be discountable in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank System when 
its maturity is within nine 








dollar today when measured in 
other commodities. The statis- 
ticians of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Labor tell us that if prices of agricultural 
commodities were in a just relation to those 
of other commodities in 1913, then they are 
now 36 points out of adjustment. That is to 
say, the purchasing power of farm products— 
their exchange value in other commodities— 
is only 64 cents on the dollar as compared 
with what it was in 1913—and even then it 
was not equitable. 

Millions of good farmers on good land 
and with good crops are actually running 
their business, through no fault of their 
own or the mischances of nature, at a loss 
that spells ruin if continued. Capital is 
being impaired and burdensome debts _in- 
curred to keep the farms going and the farm 
people, and, indeed, all of us, clothed and 
fed. . 

This distressing situation is partly due to 
the general upset of the world during the 
war and after, but it his been aggravated by 
the weakness of the rural financing and 
marketing system. The remedy as I see 
it, so far as access to credit is concerned, is 
to set up an entirely new credit system to 
increase the volume of three classes of rural 
credits: (1) Credit for the more orderly 
marketing of crops. (2) Credit for the pur- 
pose of raising and marketing cattle. 
(3) Credit for crop production purposes. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the neces- 
sity of credit for the more orderly marketing 
of crops. All are by this time, I take it, well 
aware of the disastrous results that come 
from forcing upon the market the products 
of the soil through inability to obtain credit 


certificate, could obtain credit upon it from 
a bank in much the same way as is now 
done; or to a new finance corporation which 
should be created for the purpose of lend- 
ing money to the farmer, at the lowest 
obtainable rate of interest, for not exceeding 
one year, upon his note secured by this cer- 
tificate representing marketable commodities. 
The new institution, intended to be inde- 
pendent of the present banking system, would 
place the farmer’s note, secured by his prod- 
ucts, in its treasury, and issue its own obli- 
gations, as is now done by the Federal Land 
Banks in their field. The paper so issued 
should be discountable in the Federal Reserve 
System when having not more than nine 
months to maturity. 

Paper issued by a federally regulated in- 
stitution of this kind would have the widest 
kind of a market and would place the farmer 
who deserves credit in a position where he 
can obtain it at the lowest rates of interest 
in the credit markets of the world. 

The basis of the issuance to cattle raisers 
would be, of course, the cattle, which would 
have to be properly inspected, with restric- 
tions that would be applicable in the circum- 
stances. Debentures for this purpose should 
run for as long as three years, but only notes 
or debentures having nine months or less 
before maturity should be discountable in the 
Federal Reserve Banks, 

In the matter of credit for production, be- 
cause here we do not have collateral of 
unquestioned value and marketability as in 
the other two instances, we must consider 
the character and individuality of the farmer 


months. 

There is no reason why one central organi- 
zation should not be the agency for all of 
the three above purposes, i.e., for more or- 
derly marketing of crops, for the raising and 
marketing of cattle and for productive 
purposes. 

However, this institution should be rigidly 
departmentalized and a certain percentage 
of its funds allocated to each branch of the 
organization. Its obligations for the three 
different purposes enumerated would thus 
stand on their own bottoms, separate each 
from the other; each fund to be earmarked. 
Otherwise credit for the more orderly 
marketing of crops, which have the ware- 
housed product as collateral, and for live 
stock, would have to pay as high a rate 
of interest as that which was granted for 
productive purposes, which has no 8 
marketable collateral. 

After all is said and done, the final arbiters 
of how much money can be raised will be 
investing public, banks and bankers, whose 
ability to furnish money by buying the notes 
for debentures is greater even than that 0 
the Government. They are entitled to know 
what they are buying, so that orderly market 
ing, cattle raising, and production will 
bear its just share of interest charges. In- 
terest rates on credit for productive purpose 
might reasonably be slightly greater than 
other purposes. 

With proper governmental control and 
regulation we should thus soon have a Me™ 
sound, financial system supplemental to @ 
present one, but independent in its a 
tration, which would free the farmer 
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many of the present credit restrictions, of 
which he so justly complains. Like a big 
business, the farmer would be able to either 
get his credit from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, as at present, or by going out into the 
general credit markets organized as well as 
those with whom he has to compete. 

This proposed credit institution would not 
be a panacea for ‘all the farmer’s ills, and 
indeed in practice it may never be used as 
much as is now anticipated. But its poten- 
tial credit-providing facilities will be there 
to operate powerfully as a restriction of prac- 
tices of which the farmer now complains and 
to furnish quick relief in times of wide- 
spread credit stringency such as has been 
recently experienced. 

But in considering the farmer’s problem, 
one must have in mind the fact ‘that no mat- 
ter what credit facilities, no matter what 


THE 


NATION’S 


transportation and what distribution agencies, 


there must be a market. For the present, 
at least, a considerable share of the farmer’s 
market must be abroad. ‘The farmers are 


the real exporters of this country. In the 
end the price of all products is set by the 
price of the surplus. In the farmer’s case 
this means that the price of his entire crop 
is largely set by the price he gets for the 
exportable surplus. 

It is true that last year large quantities 
of our products were exported—but how 
were they paid for? In the first place 
by the sale in this country during the first 
six months of the current year of some 
$600,000,000 worth of bonds issued by for- 
eign countries at the highest rates of interest 
ever known in the history of international 
finance. Secondly, by the sale of family 
heirlooms, called by my old friends in South 
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Carolina the “wedding rings.” 
sold their famous pictures that have been 
with them for centuries, in order te be 
clothed and fed. Already there is almost an 
end of the sale of Bonds of European coun- 
tries, because nations cannot pay the rates 
of interest that are being demanded. The 
supply of works of art and treasures must 
come to an end. ‘The money secured 
from the sale of the bonds and the family 
treasures has not been used for productive 
purposes, but to feed and clothe the popula- 
tion that has been paralyzed by corroding 
fear. = 

There is- nothing so important to the 
farmer now, nothing that so directly affects 
his credit, as the full re-establishment of his 
foreign markets, which can come only from 
reestablishment of the world’s economic peace 
and balance. 


Families have 


soon 


What America’s Railroads Need 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


AVE HENDERSON was a trainman 
on the Ontario & Western. For no 
apparent reason he threw up his job 
and left. Some time later his former divi- 
sion superintendent, happening to be at a 
division terminal on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
found himself face to face with Dave. After 
an exchange of greetings the superintendent 
asked: 

“Dave, why did you leave the 
Ontario & Western?” 

“Well, I tell you. I liked the 
people all right enough, but that 
road ain't got enough 
passin’ tracks.” 

In seven words Dave 
summed up a defect 
of grave import to 
him as a railroad man. 
A lack of passing 
tracks meant to him 
that a freight train 
on even a moderately 
busy road had to “go 
in the hole” too often 
and stay there too 
long to keep out of 
the way of trains hav- 
ing superior rights. 
He had to spend too 
many hours on _ the 
road. He preferred 
to do his railroading 
where he could earn 
his wages with less 
personal inconvenience. 

If Dave was the 
only person, and the 
Ontario & Western 
the only road, affected, 
the matter would not 
be worth discussing. 
But that lack of pass- 
ing tracks was merely) 
a single symptom typ- 
leal of the condition 
of all railroads, a con- 
dition of more vital 
concern to the other 
105,708,770 inhabitants 
of the United States 
than to Dave. Briefly 
stated, the problem is: 

The producing ca- 
Pacity of the nation, 


fields to Europe’s hungry millions, 


everyone’s chance to earn a living, is limited 
by transportation facilities. Railroads are 
the only practical means of long-distance 
inland transportation yet devised. Existing 
railroad facilities are now inadequate, ex- 


cept during periods of marked business de- 
At the very beginning 


pression, as in 1921. 






Underwood & Underwood 


Flour mills and freight cars, links in the chain that leads from our Western wheat 


If the transportation link of this chain were 
better, the American farmer might, in the opinion of experts, be getting 10 per cent 


more for his grain. 


of the moderate business revival in the fall 
of 1922 the capacity of the railroads was so 
overtaxed that only by proclaiming embar- 
goes was it possible for them to function 
at all. 

What are we going to do about it? And 
if we are to do the obvious thing, just ex- 
actly what is involved? 
How many miles of 
main line ought we to 
build in the next de- 
cade or less, if we 
really are the superior 
race we are so fond 
of proclaiming our- 
selves? How many 
miles of second, third 
and fourth tracks? 
How many miles of 
sidings and passing 
tracks, of automatic 
signals? What do we 
need in the way of 
freight and passenger 
terminals, of steam 
and electric locomo- 
tives, of cars, of shops, 
of mechanical equip- 
ment for handling 
freight more expedi- 
tiously and economi- 
cally? what would it 
cost to provide what 
we really ought to 
have to enable the 
country to prosper as 
it should, as differen- 


tiated from what we 
now seem likely to 
get? 


Since it is not possi- 
ble to ascertain the 
ultimate productive ca- 
pacity of America the 
country’s railroad 
needs cannot be accu- 
rately gauged. But 
perhaps a few com- 
parisons may help fo- 
cus the subject. Ten 
other nations have 
more miles of railroad 
in proportion to area 
than the United States; 
namely, Austria, Hun- 
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gary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
Great Britain. Or if railroad needs are to 
be predicated on the ratio of mileage to pop- 
ulation, four countries are better off than 
we are: Argentina, Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada. By either standard of compar- 
ison the United States lags behind some other 
parts of the world. 

It cannot be maintained that the limit of 
the country’s capacity to support population 
has been reached, for we have 


bargoes in recent months. Ask any business 
man there if he thinks transportation facili- 
ties are now ample. 

If Pennsylvania, another great industrial 
state, had as many miles of railroad in pro- 
portion to population as the average for the 
whole country, it would have 10,000 miles 
more than at present. Pennsylvania ranks 
third among the states in miies of railroad 
per 100 square miles of area, but apparently 
it has not enough. 
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sum formerly accomplished. In 1918 and 
1919, under federal control, an aggregate of 
only $806,000,000 was spent, as shown by the 
report of the Director General of Rail- 
roads. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion report for 1920 shows expenditures of 
$648,000,000 for additions and extensions on 
Class 1 roads, and for 1921 only $487,000,000 

for these purposes. 
“During both these years, 1920 and 1921, 
railway credit was seriously impaired through 
falling net earnings and an in- 





but 34.9 inhabitants per square 


mile, whereas no fewer than 
ce Senene = ll AST month Mr. Carter told us a story of 
P pop achievement. Here’s a look at the other side. 


one hundred per square mile. Of 
these ten have between 100 and 
200 inhabitants per square mile, 
six have between 200 and 300, 
while seven countries with an 
aggregate population of 224,103,- 
e00, more than twice that of the 
United States, have more than 
300 inhabitants per square mile, 
the maximum being reached in 
Belgium with a population of 
673 per square mile, or twenty- 
two times the density in America. 

If it is true that America is the 
richest, most favored country in 


years. 





road needs. 


He says “should.” 


lags behind. 


that it’s a story of railroad failure, but rather one of rail- 
Terminals, tracks, shops, rolling stock, there’s 
a long list of railroad needs. 

Mr. Carter thinks the land transport systems of the 
country should spend $8,000,000,000 in the next three 
He doesn’t say that they will. 
There’s a long list of their wants; terminals and tracks, 
shops and locomotives, they want them all. 
them, Mr. Carter points out, the progress of the country 
What can be done to remedy the situation 
Mr. Carter will tell in another article—THe Epiror. 


railroad 


And without 


adequate return upon their in- 
vestment, and it was impossible 
to make any more additions to 
the property and equipment. 

“There has been a recession in 
prices of materials and _ labor 
from the peak period of 1920, 
but comparing present price con- 
ditions with those prevailing dur- 
ing the ten years ending with 
1917, When $660,000,000 an- 
nually were spent, it may con- 
servatively be estimated that the 
higher prices now prevailing 
would require $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually to accomplish the same 
amount of betterment and new 
costruction work as was done 
before 1917 


Not 








the world, should it not be able 
to support as dense a population 
as little Belgium? If we had as many miles 
of railroad in proportion to area as Belgium 
has, we should have 1,738,421 miles instead 
of 250,000. 

Or, if the comparison be deemed unfair 
on account of the waste areas here, take 
Switzerland, which is composed exclusively 
of mountains so steep that a cow durst not 
graze with her head down hill lest she turn 
involuntary somersaults. Surely there must 
be a higher proportion of waste land in 
Switzerland than in the United States. Yet 
if we had as much railroad mileage in pro- 
portion to area as Switzerland we should 
have 830,583 miles instead of less than one- 
third that amount. 


Why More Mileage Is Needed 


Te bring the comparison nearer home, if 
we had as many miles of railroad in propor- 
tion to population as Canada, just across an 
invisible line to the northward, we should 
have 233,000 miles more than we now have. 

Withdrawing into our own territory, no 
fewer than fourteen states have less railroad 
mileage in proportion to area than the aver- 
age for the whole country. Included in the 
fourteen are California and Colorado. 
Where is the man who would dare tell a 
citizen of either state that it needed no more 
railroads? Others below the average in- 
clude Texas, Montana, Oregon, Utah and 
Idaho, all incredibly rich in natural resources. 
To bring the railroad mileage of these four- 
teen states*up to the average of the rest of 
the country would require the building of 
70,622 miles of new line. 

Iowa, which may be taken as a typical 
agricultural state, has more than the average 
railroad mileage in proportion to area. If 
the whole country were provided with rail- 
road at the Iowa ratio, we should have 642,- 
067 miles instead of 250,000. Or if we were 
to make Massachusetts, a representative in- 
dustrial state, the standard ratio of railroad 
mileage to area, we should have 965,27 
miles instead of what we now have. And it 
must be remembered that more than half the 
population of the United States lives in cities 
and towns and so may be classed as indus- 
trial. Massachusetts has been enjoying some 
rather intimate experiences with freight em- 


Or take the port of New York, the gate- 
way through which the greater part of our 
foreign commerce passes. No material im- 
provement in railroad freight terminals has 
been made in and around New York in the 
last quarter century. Indeed, if the Green- 
ville yards of the Pennsylvania, an improve- 
ment costing some millions of dollars, but 
relatively insignificant in these days of big 
things, be excepted, nothing has been done. 
The ancient yards along the New Jersey 
water front are as they were in the begin- 
ning and, apparently, ever shall be. 

Freight is ferried across the river on car 
floats to wooden piers in the last stages of 
decrepitude and decay to be handled to and 
from trucks in exactly the same way as the 
grandfathers of the present generation of 
truckmen used to do it. All approaches to 
the piers are jammed with trucks waiting 
weary hours for their turn to load or un- 
load. The cost of this anachronism mounts 
high into the millions annually to be paid 
first by the merchants of New York, but 
ultimately passed along with interest to the 
consumer, who always pays the freight. 

For years there has been talk of modern- 
izing freight facilities at New York, but 


only talk. More years would be required 
to build the improvements even if work 
could begin at sunrise tomorrow. But it 


will not. This is mentioned as a sample 
of conditions nearly everywhere, for a rail- 
road is something more than a main line 
connecting terminals. 

On this showing it must be conceded that 
the country needs a substantial increase in 
transportation facilities if it is to continue 
to progress. Some expert opinions on the 
extent of these needs may be illuminating. 

J. Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Southern Pacific Company, 
one of the ablest railroad men in America, 
said, in January, 1921: 

“The average annual capital expenditures 
for construction of new lines, and_better- 
ment of existing ones for the ten years pre- 
ceding 1917 (just previous to federal con- 
trol) were about $660,000.000; but as the 
purchasing power of the dollar has declined, 
twice that amount or $1,320,000,000 would 
be needed now to provide what the smaller 





“In the last four years the ag- 
gregate expenditures were less 
than $2,000,000,000 leaving an accumulated 
shortage for these four years of $2,000,000,- 
000 as compared with the normal require- 
ments. The task of making up this shortage 
will offset the effect of any possible further 
reduction in prices toward the low prices 
prevailing before 1917, and it is a conserva- 
tive estimate that for some time to come the 
roads will have to expend $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually for extensions, betterments and new 
equipment. Of this sum approximately one- 
third should be devoted to equipment and the 
remainder to other betterments, additions 
and extensions,” 


Many Places to Spend the Money 


NE-THIRD of the sum he names should 
be devoted to the purchase of equipment. 
How far such a sum would go toward pro- 
viding equipment may be judged by the fact 
that the New York Central alone recently 
placed a single order for nearly $14,000,000 
worth of locomotives. Some idea of how 
far the remaining two-thirds of the billion 
would go may be gained by observing that 
the same road is now building a cut-off, in- 
cluding a bridge across the Hudson, to cost 
$20,000,000; has just announced a project 
for a new passenger terminal in Chicago 
to cost $100,000,000, and has under considera- 
tion plans for passenger terminals in Buffalo 
and Cleveland to cost at least as much more. 
And there are many other cities on the road 
wondering when their passenger stations are 
to be brought up to date, and more particu- 
larly when freight terminals are to be en- 
larged and modernized so the workers of 
the country can earn money wherewith to 
buy tickets at the new passenger stations. 
More liberal was the estimate by The 
Railway Age in 1920. Nine men, each a 
specialist in some branch of railway eco- 
nomics, spent a lot of time trying to figure 
the thing out. They were not charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out their pro- 
posals, nor did they have behind them stock- 
holders wondering if they ever were to see 
a dividend again. They could afford to be 
generous, so long as they kept within ap- 
proximate bounds of reason. 
_ The Age’s forecast was for the three years 
ending with 1922, “based on a general con- 
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sideration of increase in investment in the 
decade between 1905 and 1915 and the 
increase in the amount of trafhe during that 
period, on the amount of investment since 
then and the efficiency with which facil'ties 
have been utilized since.” The sum named 
was $6,010,280,000, divided as follows: 


6,000 miles additional main track $1,250,000,000 





Grade revision, cut-offs, track 
NE SOR re a 600,000,000 
Engine houses and NODE aes 250,000,000 
RC DUMIGINGS. .0.. 0. cc ccevcee 300,000,000 
I Geass <5 5 o's Gaatve <0 8 600,000,000 
Signals (10,850 miles block) 52,264,000 
SE eee eee eee 1,662,000,000 
Passemger Cars ........eeeeeeee 5 32,000,000 
Shop equipment ...........-+.- 61,230,000 
EEE Ir eee oe 702,786,000 
$6,010,280,000 


It was stipulated that the foregoing was 
not an estimate of the total amounts needed, 
but only the part which should be charged 
to capital account—new capital which the 
railroads should raise and invest up to the 
end of 1922 to bring facilities abreast of the 
needs of American commerce. 

These men confined themselves to a dis- 
cussion of what ought to be done merely to 
bring the railroads abreast of current needs, 
and E. P. Ripley, late president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, said their estimate 
was not too large. 


Where the Country Loses 


S Mr. Kruttschnitt has observed, not even 

his own more conservative estimate of 
railroad requirements has been met; instead 
there is now an accumulated shortage of 
$2,000,000,000 that ought to be made up. 
Add this shortage to the Age’s three-year 
program, now more urgently needed than 
ever before, and it would make $8,000,000,000 
that ought to be invested in additional rail- 
road facilities before the end of 1925, not so 
much out of solicitude for the railroads as for 
the sake of all of us. The likelihood of any 
such sum being raised by the railroads and 
expended is not under discussion here. 

The lack of the increased facilities that 
should have been provided but were not is 
costing the country in losses of various kinds 
directly attributable to inadequate transporta- 
tion far more than the interest at 6 per cent 
on ten billion dollars would amount to. On 
this point Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
who was head of the Government’s grain 
corporation during the war and who has 
been in the grain exporting business for thirty 
years, has done a little figuring on the cost 
of inadequacy in transportation which has 
restricted the flow of grain from western 
farms to Europe. In Mr. Barnes’ opinion 
the difference between the prices of grain 
in American farms and in foreign markets 
averages 10 cents a bushel more than it 
would if transportation conditions in this 
country enabled the grain to flow normally to 
market. Actual conditions, so he estimated, 
were costing the farmers $400,000,000 a year 
on grain alone. Applying similar reasoning 
to all the rest of the nation’s industry, Sec- 
retary Hoover recently estimated that every 
Period of transportation shortage costs the 
country a billion dollars. 

The losses through short transportation,” 
said Secretary Hoover, “are a tax upon 
the community greater than the cost of our 
government because such a shortage not only 
stiles the progress of production and_in- 
troduces speculation into distribution, but it 
also seriously affects price levels. No bet- 
ter instance exists than the lift in the price of 


THE 


coal by over: 300 per cent in 1920 when there 
was no strike and over 60 per cent in 1922 
after production following the strike had been 
resumed. 

“In both cases the mines could have pro- 
duced 30 per cent more coal, and if the 
railroads could have transported even 20 per 
cent more then prices would have been nor- 
mal. The car shortage also directly affects 
our farmers because in every car shortage 
period a price differential on grain below 
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the Liverpool price sets in of § to 15 cents 
a bushel. The losses to live stock growers 
are very great because of the necessity of 
feeding stock beyond the fattened stage. And 
there are regularly great losses in fruit aad 
vegetables because of the lack of refrigera- 
tor cars.” 

The sum of all these losses comes out of 
your pocket and mine, not out of the rail- 
road’s till, because not even a railroad cor- 
poration can pay out what it does not take in. 


Notes from Deluded Russia 


RAIN LOAN BONDS have been tried 

in Russia by a government which has 

found that after all private property 
is a mighty good thing. Bonds were oftered 
to the public in denominations, not of cur- 
rency, but of rye. A subscriber asked for 
a bond for one pood of rye or 100 poods 
of rye. 

So far, so good, even in Russia. The use 
of rye to indicate a denomination went no 
farther. A peasant who wanted a_ bond 
found he could not tender rye; he had to pay 
in money. In fact, the government never 
thought in terms of rye; it had its eye fixed 
on currency. It made the issue price 95 per 
cent of the average price of rye. 

Even rye bonds will not float themselves, 
various theories to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The State Bank undertook the task, 
and in good capitalistic fashion got a com- 
mission, and a commission that would indeed 
make the fortune of a banker handling a 
government loan in a capitalistic country! 


RIVATE BUSINESS since it has been 

permitted is leaving State and cooperative 
enterprises far behind in Russia. In Jan- 
uary, 1922, private business was only regain- 
ing its feet and handled 12 per cent of trade, 
as against 76 per cent by State enterprises 
and 11 per cent by cooperatives. By August, 
private concerns had 50 per cent, and the 
percentage of the other two sorts of enter- 
prises had fallen respectively to 47 and 2. 


EARLY ROUBLES are now the fashion 

in Russia. Everybody in Russia will be 
busy examining the dates on the bales of 
paper currency they receive. The 1923 
rouble is officially decreed to be worth 100 
of the 1922 variety. The 1922 kind 
is decreed to be equal to 10,000 of the sorts 
put out in the two or three preceding years. 
According to the official rate of exchange 
decreed in Moscow, the dollar in October was 
worth 970 of the 1922 roubles. 


w KILL does not thrive under the present 

regime in Russia. An official survey made 
in August disclosed that now 8 per cent of 
the persons employed in coal mining are 
skilled, as against 14 per cent two years 
ago and 21 per cent in 1913. In metal mining 
the skilled employes now constitute 12 per 
cent, but were 35 per cent in 1916. For 
electro-technical industries the percentage is 
now 48 per cent, but was 55 to 60 per cent 
in 1913. 


ATIONALIZATION and cheapness do 
4% not go together. Now that Russian rail- 
roads have been brought to a condition of 
collapse, rates are being increased by 100 
per cent. 

Degeneration in all economic facilities is 
producing increasing unemployment. Jobs are 
disappearing even for Soviet employes. 
Town workers are consequently going to 


the country. Soviet authorities have accord- 
ingly tried to add to the farmer’s happiness 
by decreeing the eight-hour day for agri- 
culture. 





Indicted Under Sherman Law 


HE WINDOW-GLASS INDUSTRY, 
or the part of it which makes hand- 
blown window glass, is concerned in an in- 
dictment returned in Cleveland early in Jan- 
uary. Regarding the case the Attorney Gen- 
eral issued a statement. He describes the 
proceeding as based upon a wage agreement 
made between the manufacturers and the 
organization of their employes. The alle- 
gation is that both the manufacturers and 
the union officials violated the Sherman Act. 
The violation, according to the statement, 
lies in the fact that the union granted each 
concern a wage scale only for one factory for 
the first four months of the year. For the 
second four months it would grant a wage 
scale for another set of factories, and sim- 
ilarly in the final third of the year. The 
net result, the Department of Justice says, 
is that every factory would be forced to 
remain closed for seven and a half to eight 
months in the year. 





ESALE PRICES were briefly before the 

United States Supreme Court on Jan- 
uary 8. This was the woolen case. In 
effect, the court refused to go over again the 
ground which it considered it had already 
covered in the Beechnut case. 

At the same time the court directed that 
the order entered by the Federal Trade 
Commission should have eliminated from it 
the paragraph which the court struck out in 
the Beechnut case. In other words, the court 
said that the commission’s order should not 
prevent the woolen company from refusing to 
sell to a dealer that did not fellow resale 
prices the company had indicated as those it 
desired. 





P‘REIGHT CARS and locomotives are to 

be subjected to a comprehensive survey. 
By February 1 the railroads are to send to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
plete information about their equipment, its 
capacity, its age, and its other essential char- 
acteristics. Each one of the railroads is to 
get out its data upon nineteen statistical 
sheets. 

When the statistics have come in, the com- 
mission undoubtedly will set hearings at 
which it will listen to testimony regarding 
the adequacy of railroad equipment and upon 
the manner in which it can be managed to 
the greatest advantage. 





BANANA bulletin cannot be issued by 
4% every commercial organization. The 
Tuxtepec Chamber of Commerce, Oaxaca, 
Mexico, however, has the chance and is 
making the most of it. 








Selling the Historic Past 


By HARVEY FERGUSSON 


Author of “The Blood of the Conquerors” 


He ET AWAY from the railroad and 
shake hands with a thousand years!” 
The slogan is that of a certain 
firm of “dude-wranglers” in a New Mexico 
town, but it is an admirable embodiment of 
the spirit in which the whole southwest greets 
the eastern tourist as the 
latter steps from the 
train or rolls into town 
in his  wmud-spattered, {| 
pennant-plastered, trans- 
continental car. And the \| 
southwesterner continues 
his little speech somewhat 
as follows: 

“See our ancient cliff 
dwellings, where men ,;\ 
lived a thousand years 
ago, and the soot is still | 
thick on their chimneys. | 
See the pueblo of Acoma  \{ 
which has not changed 
since the Spanish soldiers | | 
stormed it in the six- | | 
teenth century. \| 

“See the oldest town in ‘| 
North America, and the 
oldest street in the oldest 
town, and the _ oldest 
house in the oldest street, \t 
and let the oldest inhab- ;}\ 
itants tell you all about |/) 
the oldest times in these ‘jj 
United States. i 

“Look at the remains 
of the oldest apartment 
house on earth which 
was larger than the _ || 
Capitol in Washing- {|| 
ton and contained as 
many rooms as_ the 
Pennsylvania Hotel in 
New York. 

“Gaze in wonder- 
ment upon the house 
in which Kit Carson 
lived and the iron bed 
in which the last Span- 
ish Governor of New 
Mexico slept, and the 
room in which Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace 
wrote ‘Ben Hur.’ 
Take in the pueblo of 
Taos which was an 
old town when Colum- 
bus was a baby and 
hasn’t .had a boom 
yet. 

“And, incidentally.” 
this eloquent person 
might continue, in a spirit of soliloquy, “while 
you are taking in all of these antique won- 
ders, and breathing the incomparable benefits 
of our salubrious climate, and being inspired 
by our more-than-Alpine scenery, you will 
stop at our hotels, which have nothing old 
about them, but are as mew and fresh as 
the dew upon the rose, and you will have 
your excellent car repaired at our garages, 
which are so up to date that the paint on 
their doors is not yet dry. 

“You will also buy Navajo blankets and 
beads and earrings and bracelets and pot- 
tery at our neat little curio stores. And we 
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will also sell you a wide hat and a red 
shirt, that you may not be an incongruous 
figure in our picturesque country. 

“We will sell you also books about the 
country, and if you do not care to read we 
will tell you all about it by word of mouth. 

If you want to rough it, we will take you 

into the wilderness on the back of a guar- 

anteed non-bucking broncho, and if you 
are effete and elegant we will show you 
the west through the door of a limousine 
and serve you tea with lemon juice at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

“In fact,” the getleman with the enthu- 
siastic manner and the unflagging voice 
continues, “there is literally nothing that 


we cannot and will not do for you, 
and the reason is that we need you 
in our business. Just a few short 
years ago this town was no more 
of a tourist resort than is Hoboken, 
Se ne | 
- ee 
_— ff 
(E 0 


© Far 


The Southwest is capitalizing its native 
population, and Lo is encouraged to 
retain his blanket ready for the 
moneyed tourist. 
New Jersey. And then we discovered our 
past. 

“Now tourists are rolling in here to the 
tune of two hundred and fifty a day, and by 
close and careful observation we know that 
every tourist who rolls in rolls out about ten 
dollars lighter on an average. There are 
still 365 days in the year and we have an 
all-year-round climate. Figure it out for 
yourself, 

“We believe in our industrial future, as 
does every town in America, and we are 
immensely interested in our present, but 
above all we believe in our past. Crops may 
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fail and the bottom may drop out of the 
wool market, but the past, so to speak, goes 
on forever. It is just as good a business 
proposition in a dry year as it is in a wet 
one, and the more we sell of it the more 
we can sell. Antiquity just gets antiquer 
all the time. It is an inexhaustible resource. 
The horn of plenty was a dead stock by com- 
parison. Truly, our past has a great future.” 

There is a suspicion abroad, often voiced 
by high-brows, that the man of business does 
not take any interest in history. The great 
lessons of the past are lost on him, they 








say. Let sceptics journey into the land of 
the advertised sun. They will discover 
business men who know more history than 
most college professors, and who show an 
enthusiastic interest in it. 

It is true their interest is confined largely 
to the history of their own section, in which 
they deal. Of the battle of Bunker Hill and 
the landing of the Pilgrims they speak calmly, 
if at all. But get them started about the 
antiquity of the Pueblo villages, or the stir- 
ring days of the Spanish conquest, and their 
emotion is touching. They bring on the 
rhetorical phrase and the sweeping gesture. 
Their eyes flash and they breathe hard. Any 
suggestion on the part of the stranger that 
there are places just as historical as the 

southwest is resented almost as an 

insult. The antiquity of this section 

is beginning to take on something of 

the sacerdotal character which be- 

longs to the climate of California. 

The president of the Chamber of 

Commerce in Albuquerque has 

become, by the necessities of 

his business, a pretty com- 

petent historian and ar- 

chaeologist. He can and 

does deliver a practically 

continuous lecture on 

*. the historical wonders 

“ of the surrounding 
country. 

Imagine, if you Can, 
a Rotary Club de 
voting all of one of 
its luncheon periods to 
a discussion of the his- 
tory and restoration of 
= a church three cen 
turies old. The writer 
attended such a Ro- 
tary luncheon last sum- 
mer. The object of 
the meeting was to 
persuade the Rotary 
Club to raise funds necessary for 
preservation of the church. A leading real 
estate dealer had already made the state 4 
present of the ruin and of the land on which 
it stood. First, an archaeologist from the 
state museum rose and made a talk on the 
old church and its significance, which was 
listened to with interest and loudly applauded, 

Then a famous local orator took the floor 
and made the real selling talk. He told of 
the sad condition of this old church, whi 
was fast falling into decay. He emphasi 
the growing, nation-wide interest in sou 
western antiquities. He visualized the long 
string of auto tourists which was even 
wending its way across a continent to gaz 
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these relics of an ancient civilization. 
He touched upon the fact that not one of 
these tourists could reach that old church 
without passing through Albuquerque, and 
he challenged any tourist to pass through 
Albuquerque without leaving at least a few 
dollars in his wake. 

He made the hard-headed men of business 
see that this old church was an old friend, 
working for them day and night, and that 
it was badly in need of a little assistance. 
The money necessary to restore the church 
was raised forthwith. 

It is not meant to imply that the interest 
of the southwestern business man in history 
and archaeology is a purely mercenary one. 
On the contrary, there is abundant evidence 
that he is developing an interest in these 
things for their own sake. It is becoming 
more and more the custom for the local 
town-folk to make long Sunday excursions 
to ruins and to Indian pueblos where dances 
are being held. These vivid and picturesque 
reminders of old, half-forgotten days do, 
after all, have a certain charm and an ap- 
peal to the imagination, when you come to 
notice it. 


Poor Lo a Selling Point 


N essential and somewhat bewildered part 

of this profitable past is poor Lo, the In- 
dian. He and his villages and native customs 
and ceremonial dances are just as much relics 
of the early days as any old ruin, and he has 
the advantage of being alive and active. He 
lends a touch of color and motion to the 
scene. Everything he does nowadays draws 
a capacity audience. When the Hopis stage 
their snake dance, every inch of available 
roof is covered with tourists, hiding cameras 
under their coats, and late comers get stand- 
ing room only on the ground and have to 
jump out of the way of the snakes. 


Handling 


RAILROAD official got off a train at 
Wyndham, Ind., one winter day in 
1886. 

There had been a heavy snowstorm, but 
paths had been cleared and everything made 
as neat and orderly as possible. The town 
was small and the “station” was an old box 
car. To get into it you had to go up some 
improvised steps. 

“Who cleared away the snow?” the official 
asked, 

“I did,” the young man who was stafion 
agent and telegrapher replied. 

“Huh!” the official grunted. 

Then he went into the box car. It was 
both home and office of the agent. There 
were two bunks in which he and another 
employe slept. There were decorations on 
the walls. Everything was rude but clean. 

“I have some correspondence to attend to,” 
said the official. “Can you take some letters 
from dictation if I speak slowly?” The 
young man said he could. By the use of 
telegraphic abbreviations and arbitrary con- 
tractions the station agent managed to take 

wn the official’s words at a fairly rapid 
fate. Later he wrote the letters without an 
efror, 

Some time later he was transferred to 
ittica, the principal station on that branch 
line. The telegrapher-station agent was 

as E. Mitten, today the most talked 
man in the trolley field in America. 


THE NATION'S 


The Indian, on the whole, makes a re- 
markably good adjustment to his altered 
circumstances. Not so many years ago he 
was regarded as a menace. Later, when he 
had been conquered and planted on reserva- 
tions, he was considered chiefly as a burden. 
Now he is a selling point and is treated with 
the tender consideration which a good selling 
point deserves. He is invited to come to 
town and sit on the hotel steps and sell pot- 
tery and silverware and weave blankets in 
the museum, for the edification of the gilded 
visitor, and build his hogan in the vacant lot 
across the street from the leading hotels. 

The whole attitude toward him has 
changed. The paleface used to look upon 
him with contempt and wonder whether he 
would ever make any progress. Would he 
ever learn to use modern farm implements 
and wear a hard hat and save money and 
chew tobacco and raise whiskers? Would 
he, in a word, ever become a good American 
citizen? Now all that is changed. They 
hope to heaven that he never will learn to 
be a good American citizen. They want him 
to be an exhibit. If he comes to town wear- 
ing overalls and a vest instead of leggings 
and a blanket, his white brother resents it. 
He is exhorted to be just as picturesque as 
possible. 

He seems to get the idea pretty well. 
There are some pickings in the tourist busi- 
ness for him, and he is not so siow about 
picking them. He sells pottery and other 
souvenirs almost as fast as he can turn 
them out. He is good-natured and polite 
and has learned how to talk to the tourists. 
He understands that every interview with a 
man who carries a camera should conclude 
with the palm extended and the mention 
of a certain sum of money. The Indians 
of Acoma have even gone so far as to 
charge admission to their ancient citadel 
upon its rock. Being a member of a van- 


When Mitten got his education and wide 
knowledge is not clear. He was born in 
Brighton, Sussex, England, March 31, 1864. 
In 1875 his father, with a family of eight, 
emigrated to this country and settled on 
a small farm at Goodland, Ind. There 
wasn’t much schooling for Tom Mitten. His 
life was the hard one of the son of a 
struggling farmer. Of comforts he knew 
few. In addition to farm work he car- 
ried the mail and, when he found time, he 
went down to the station at Goodland and 
gradually picked up telegraphy. 

He was 21 when he got his first regular 
job, the one that brought real wages. It was 
that of station agent at Wyndham, Ind., the 
place of the box-car episode. His pay was 
$30 a month. It was in that box car that 
a friend taught him fractions, long division 
and percentage. Before he was 40 he was 
engaged by J. P. Morgan & Company as a 
traction expert. 

It was in the west that he got his first 
experience in electrics. He had married and 
his wife had died. In 1890 he went west. 
He didn’t find it easy to get a job. He was 
in the office of the Denver & Rio Grande 
one day seeking work and had been told 
there were no vacancies when he heard a 
message coming over the wire from Pueblo 
saying an operator at a certain town had 
resigned and one was needed in his place. 

Mitten got to Pueblo by the first train. 
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ishing race, they begin to perceive, is not 
without its advantages. 

Finally, all of the southwesterners have 
the virtuous feeling that they are conducting 
a great educational enterprise. The general 
ignorance of that section of the country, 
they find, is something to appal. Every 
once in a while some Albuquerque merchant 
is refused a bill of goods he has ordered 
on the ground that the firm cannot sell 
in a foreign country. 


The Modernized Snipe Hunt 


at) orto of the tourists are surprised that 
they can get a bath in that wild country. 
Many of them think it is wholly tropical 
and expect to find palm trees growing beside 
the railroad station. A surprisingly large 
percentage of them believes that the Rio 
Grande is everywhere the dividing line be- 
tween Old Mexico and the United States. 
Those ancient devices fer amusing the 
stranger—the snipe hunt and the badger 
fight—have given way to a new amusement. 
The visitor is invited to take part in a 
liquor-smuggling raid, and is scared half to 
death while wading across the river with 
a bottle of turpentine under his arm. Many 
a tourist, when he alights from the train, 
immediately breaks for the Rio Grande in 
a lope and is with difficulty restrained from 
plunging into its quicksands, being firmly 
convinced that a highball is waiting just 
beyond. 

Old Mexico and freedom, alas, are sev- 
eral hundred miles away. But if he cannot 
get a real Mexican drink, the stranger can 
get almost anything else he wants. He is 
deeply appreciated. The spirit of the country 
is hospitable. And its prices are moderate 
compared to those of some sections that 
have been in the tourist business a long 
time. You get a lot of the glorious past 
for your money. 


Men, the Mitten Way 


By RICHARD SPILLANE 


Also he got the job. He was with the 
D. & R. G. three years in various berths, 
among them assistant freight agent at Den- 
ver. Then he was put in charge of the 
Denver, Lakewood and Golden railroad, a 
short suburban line running from Denver 
to the coal mines at Golden. He put part 
of this road under electricity and, inciden- 
tally, did so well in operating the property 
as to attract the notice of various observant 
men, 

All this was primary work. It was at 
Milwaukee that he really started on the 
labor program that has made him an inter- 
national figure. Things were in a very bad 
way there with the traction company when, 
in 1896, he got an offer of the assistant 
superintendency which he accepted. Soon 
he was promoted to the general superin- 
tendency. It is said that when he reached 
Milwaukee the local feeling was so bitter 
against the company that he had difficulty 
in getting living quarters. Then there came 
a strike. Sentiment was wholly with the 
strikers. 

It was in the settlement of that strike 
that he introduced what since has come to be 
known as the Mitten plan of cooperation of 
men and management. It has been fought 
bitterly by organized labor and by capital, 
but it has come to flower wonderfully. 
Later it will be explained in some detail. 

So far as Milwaukee is concerned, the re- 
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sults were such that when in 1901 he was 
called to Buffalo to handle the traction com- 
pany there in the period of the Pan Amer- 
ican Exposition the authorities in Milwaukee 
did everything in their power to induce him 
to remain in Milwaukee. In his office to- 
day you may see the resolutions they passed 
in recognition of his work there, and it is 
said an offer was made te him of franchise 
for any thoroughfares 
he desired if by that 
means he could be re- 
tained in Milwaukee. 

Queer change from 
his reception in 1896. 

He did wonders in 
handling the immense 
number of visitors to 
the Buffalo Exposition. 
One. of- the simple but 
new features he intro- 
duced was the trailer, 
now used to a large 
extent throughout the 
country. 


In 1905 he took 
charge of the trolley 
lines of Chicago. 


They were in a hor- 
rible mess financially, 
and the labor situation 
was almost as bad as 
he had faced in Mil- 
waukee. Today Chi- 
cagoans say he gave to 
the city the best trans- 
portation the city .ever 
had. What is more 
important from the 
financiers’ viewpoint, 
he earned dividends 
for the stockholders. 
Incidentally he tested 
out satisfactorily the 
principles of men and 


management coopera- 
tion. 

Next came Phila- 
delphia. If ever there 


was a mess in a trans- 
portation company’s 
affairs it was presented 
by the P. R. T.—the 
Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. As in 
other cities, but to a 
worse degree, the fran- 
chises of the old street 
car companies had 
been capitalized in the 
transformation from 
horse cars to electric 
power and, _ super- 
imposed on these, were 
other companies with 
the P. R. T., nothing 
but an. operating con- 
cern, at the top. 
When Mitten got to Philadelphia in June, 
1911, the property was in bad financial and 
physical shape. Added to this he had two 
violent strikes in the first year, strikes which 
for bitterness and intensity of feeling had 
few equals in urban transportation records. 
But there have been no strikes since, and 
today the company pays dividends, the em- 
ployees own 60,000 shares of the stock, have 
two of their representatives on the Board of 
Directors, their savings amount to more 
than $1,000 a day for every day since Mit- 
ten came to Philadelphia, and there are 
no happier, more prosperous or more earnest 
workers in the transportation industry of 
America than the more than 10,000 employe 


stockholders of the P. R. x: 


Privately various labor leaders have de- 
clared that if all employers were like Mitten 
there would be no need for labor unions 
and labor leaders would be out of their 
jobs. Publicly, many of them, Gompers par- 
ticularly, denounce him. Within the present 


year the men who brought him to Phila- 
delphia broke with him, declaring he was 
giving too much to labor, and planned to 





This is Mitten, the man who, according to men like Lord Milner and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 


is pointing the way to industrial peace 


oust him. A call was issued to the stock- 
holders for proxies for that purpose. <A 
delegation of the workers thereupon called 
upon one of the banker directors and de- 
manded that he support Mitten. They didn’t 
make any threats, but they did make it clear 
that between Mitten and the bankers every 
one of the 10,000 employes were with Mitten. 

The most remarkable feature of this whole 


affair was that, when it came to a show- 
down at the stockholders’ meeting, ever\ 
stockholder voting supported Mitten. The 


old directors were ousted. Today the di- 
rectorate is wholly composed of representa- 
tives of the management, the employes, and 
the city government. Evidently the banking 
element, formerly supposed to have stock 
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control, really had comparatively small 
holdings or were able, until a vital issue was 
presented, to control] the votes of a consider- 
able portion of stockholders. 

What is this Mitten plan of men and 
management? 

In essence it is that strikes are utterly 
futile in settling the dispute between capital 
and labor and that justice and right can 
be obtained by reason 
and fairness. Mitten 
believes in the fullest 
reward to labor for 
faithful, honest and 
good work, and that 
by its production la- 
bor’s reward must be 
measured. Coopera- 
tion is his demand, his 
insistent demand. It 
always wins, he -tells 
his men. He has them 
now to a point where 
they preach it and prac- 
tice it most earnestly, 
Their wage scale is 
based on the average 
of four of the large 
cities, and it moves 
up or down with 
the average of those 
cities. 

But they have made 
the P. RT. prosper 
to such an extent that 
they are getting 10 per 
cent dividends on their 
yearly pay for what he 


terms “super coopera- 
tion.” In fact, they 
are the __ best-paid 
trolley workers in 


America, if not in the 
world. 

Where there are 
any questions of dis- 
pute the matter goes 
first to a board made 
up of branch com- 
mittees, 50 per cent 
representing employes, 
50 per cent manage- 
ment. Appeal from 
the finding of this 


a general 
made up of equal rep- 
resentation of men and 
management from all 
departments. 


of this  comnunittee 
can be taken to an ar- 


board can be taken to | 
committee | 


Appeal from decision | 


bitration board made | 


up of one-third of 
men, one-third of man- 
agement, and one-third 
of representatives of 
the public. Its decision is final. 

But disputes are rare. Men and manage- 
ment are partners. They trust each other, 
believe in each other, and are fair to each 
other. 

Has this man the key to the puzzle that 
has vexed employer and employed for ages 
and has cost as much in money almost 4 
have the wars between the nations? 

Few persons appreciate the monetary cost 
of strikes. The loss due to the railroad and 
coal strikes this year has been estimated at 
more than $2,000,000,000. That is far more 
than the total cost of the War of the Reve 
lution, the War of 1812 and the Mexicat 
War. The monetary cost of the Revolt- 
tionary War was small. That of the Wat 
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of 1812 was $119,624,000. That of the 
Mexican War was $173,298,000—trifling 
compared with those great strikes. 

From Mitten’s remarkable success with 
labor it would be supposed he is a _ hail- 
fellow-well-met kind of person with labor- 
ing-men. He is not. He keeps aloof, al- 
most. He does not patronize labor. He 
asks for results. But he thinks of and for 
labor and for labor’s wife and labor’s chil- 
dren. He has induced his men to save 
against the vicissitudes of life. They have 
pension funds, sick benefits, savings funds, 
etc. To some of these he puts in a dollar 


for every dollar the man puts up. 


He makes out a budget for the families, 
showing what should be the legitimate ex- 


THE 


penditure of a household according to its 
size and the ruling prices, 

He has saved many children’s lives through 
the work of Miss Rodifer, better known as 
Miss Safety First, who has drilled the school 
children of Philadelphia to cross streets in 
platoons under the direction of self-appointed 
captains and lieutenants. That’s cheaper 
than paying claims. Besides, it’s bad busi- 
ness to kill potential passengers. 

He arises before 5 a. m. and clears up 
most of his work for the day before most 
business men get to their offices. The rest 
of the day he has clear for conferences or, 
if he so desires, play. He plays on his 
farm. He has gone back to the farm— 
reverted to type, so to speak. His farm 
is a wonderful one, where he has a fine lot 
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of hunters and jumpers. He loves cross- 
country riding and putting a thoroughbred 
“over the fences.” 

He is an omnivorous reader and is ex- 
quisite in dress and in his surroundings, He 
works hard, plays hard, and at 58 is as fit 
physically as most men are at 30. 

He has a passion for getting things right. 
He is vigorous and luminously expressive 
without being blasphemous, 

He never balks at junking stuff that is 
expensive but useless. 

He never tries to get money back by 
using that which is not efficient. 

Men like Lord Milner and Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, say 
he is pointing the way to peace ween 
employer and employed, and the only way. 


An Indiana Railroad Knight 


out an annual deficit of more than 

a hundred million dollars at once,” 
said Major General Sir Henry Worth 
Thornton, K.B.E., M. Inst. C.E., Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor of France, 
Officer of the Order of Leopold of the Bel- 
gians and holder of the Distinguished Service 
medal, when he passed through New York 
not long ago to assume his new position as 
chairman of the board of directors and presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways. 

“I shall hope to reduce the deficit, but it 
cannot be entirely overcome for some years. 
Canada is a new country; at least, that part 
of the Dominion chiefly served by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways is new. As is 
usual in new countries, the railroad lines 
were built in advance of settlement in the 
hope that people might come in and even- 
tually create traffic that would make the rail- 
road enterprise profitable. We shall have to 
have immigration of the right kind. Canada 
is pursuing a wise policy in selecting pros- 
pective citizens with extreme care. I know 
something of the Government’s plans and of 
the program of an organization of citizens 
formed to encourage immigration. As a de- 
partment of the government the railways 
will, naturally, cooperate with other depart- 
ments in this, as in other activities. 

“I did not bring any novel ideas from 
England to apply in the management of the 
Canadian National Railways. I shall do 
what any good business man would do in 
taking charge of a great property: I shall 
do my best to administer the system with 
eficiency and economy. Politics will not -be 
permitted to play any part in railway ad- 
ministration. I know very little about the 
system beyond what is known to every one 
and, therefore, am not in a position to talk 
about it. My first task will be to spend 
several weeks on the line to get acquainted 
with the property.’ 

General Thornton—you may like to know 
that everybody addresses him as “General,” 
and not as “Sir Henry”—in outward appear- 
ance is the most outrageously healthy and 
robust gentleman of fifty years that could be 
found in a Sabbath day’s journey. Still judg- 
ing by appearances, he has spent his nine 
years’ exile in England at nothing more ex- 
hausting than cricket and golf and the like. 
He looked as if he could wrestle successfully 
with the Canadian National Railway system 
Of 22,114 miles with one hand, though he 
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probably will need both before he gets 
through. For he has undertaken a task that 
will make his former activities look by com- 
parison as if he had, indeed, spent the pre- 
ceding years of his life at nothing more en- 
grossing than golf. And he has had an ex- 
tremely interesting career, at that. 

General Thornton was born at Logans- 
port, Indiana, November 6, 1871. At the 
famous St. Paul’s school at Concord, N. H., 
he became a warm friend of J. A. McCrea, 
now a vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, whose father afterward became 
president of that system. That friendship, 


which was destined to be renewed and 
strengthened under unusual circumstances 
afterward, determined young Thornton’s 


career. He decided to become a railroad 
man and to begin on the Pennsylvania. On 
finishing school McCrea went to Yale, 
Thornton to the University of Pennsylvania. 


New York Discovers Him 


N graduating young Thornton found a 
position as draftsman in the office of the 
Chief Engineer of the P. C. C. & St. L., at 
Pittsburgh, for immemorial custom has 
ordained that the only way to promotion on 
the Pennsylvania lies through the engineering 
department. After humping over a drawing 
board as a matter of form for five months, 
Thornton, faithfully following the prescribed 
routine, became assistant engineer of con- 
struction in May, 1895. Six years later he 
had completed the cast iron courses in the 
engineering department and was then ad- 
vanced to the operating department as super- 
intendent of the Marietta division. 
Thornton had not been a superintendent 
in Ohio long before he lent Destiny a helping 
hand. In some way not now remembered 
he obtained an invitation to deliver an ad- 
dress before an organization in New York. 
He chose as his subject “The Man Behind 
the Counter,” the gentleman in question being 
the railroad agent who was represented as a 
salesman charged with the duty of selling the 
perishable product of the railroad industry, 
transportation, before it spoiled on _ the 
maker’s hands. The point of view was new 
then, and the speech made a hit. For the 
first time New York discovered that there 
was such a person as Henry W. Thornton. 
Destiny and the Pennsylvania Railroad also 
sat up and took notice. The latter lost no 
time in transferring Thornton to New York, 


or rather to Long Island City, as assistant 
general superintendent under his old chum, 
J..A. McCrea, now general superintendent. 
McCrea was soon made general manager, 
while Thornton was advanced to the post of 
general superintendent, 

While the’ Pennsylvania Railroad was 
getting its breath after this dizzy succession 
of promotions, Destiny, in the form of Lord 
Claude Hamilton, chairman of the Board of 
the Great Eastern Railway, of England, kid- 
naped Thornton and took him to England, 
where he resigned his position as general 
superintendent of the Long Island by cable. 
This was in February, 1914. 

Lord Claude Hamilton thought Thorntan’s 
experience as general superintendent of the 
largest electrically operated suburban rail- 
road system would be useful in the contem- 
plated electrification of the Great Eastern. 
His move in coming to America to choose a 
general manager and chief engineer combined 
in one person started an uproar that came 
near capsizing the tight little isle and spilling 
its inhabitants into the sea. It might not 
have been so bad if Lord Hamilton hadn't 
tried to explain; but, as usual, explaining was 
like trying to quench a fire by pouring gas- 
oline on it. The newspapers fairly frothed 
at the mouth about the outrage. 

Thornton poured oil on the troubled waters 
by sending for reporters of the London 
papers and talking to them as he would have 
talked to a bunch of American newspaper 
men. 

“Give me a chance to make good, and don’t 
judge me before I have had it,” said he. 
“That is all I want—British fair play.” 

Now what satisfaction can there be to 
any one in abusing a man who talks like that? 

Thornton followed up this opening by re- 
assuring officers and employees who, wrought 
up by the newspaper outcry, had all expected 
to be fired before breakfast the day he took 
charge. Being the incarnation of tact and a 
born mixer with a generous endowment of 
common sense, all was soon serene on the 
Great Eastern as it had been on the Long 
Island, where in his brief stay he had earned 
a reputation as a promotor of pleasant re- 
lations between the company, its employees 
and the public. 

The Great Eastern Railway has 1,191 
miles of main line as compared with the 
Long Island’s 398 miles and in 1921 carried 
78,634,101 passengers as compared with the 
Long Island’s 75,506,045; but the latter 
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moved 5,572,679 tons of freight as compared 
with the Great Eastern’s 4,359,692 tons. 
But for a substantially similar service in 
the same year the Great Eastern earned ap- 
proximately three times the revenues of the 
Long Island. The Great Eastern also 
operates 5 miles of canals, 15 steamships, 
1,259 highway vehicles, 5 hotels, 1,489 acres 
of agricultural land, and 706 acres of urban 
and suburban land on which are 1,968 dwell- 
ings, affording the general a miscellaneous 
business experience which will come in handy 
in Canada. 

The only really new thing encountered in 
England was the use of horses, 282 of them, 
in “shunting,” which is what an Englishman 
says when he means switching. 

The Great Eastern runs from London to 
Harwich, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and Peter- 
boro on the eastern side of the island. It 
was also running behind, which is the real 
reason why Lord Claude Hamilton crossed 
the ocean for a general manager. 

Thornton began by making himself at home. 
He instituted daily staff luncheons in the 
American fashion. He organized golf, tennis, 
and cricket clubs for officers and employees 
and personally provided the prizes for numer- 
ous tournaments. He kept on calling in 
newspaper men and treating them just as if 
he had still been in America. They liked it. 
The early frost melted beneath the cheerful 
rays of his geniality to be succeeded by 
friendship and support. In a very short time 
Thornton found himself an extremely pop- 
ular person. 


Brings Great Eastern Back 
y ITH so much achieved the process of 


gingering up things was _ relatively 
simple. The Great Eastern promptly came 
back and has been doing very nicely ever sire. 
Thornton had hardly got his chair warmed 
before the war began. All thoughts of elec- 
trification were laid aside indefinitely. In- 
stead, almost from 11 p. m. August 4, 1914, 
the hour when England entered the war, the 


Great Eastern began taking precautions 
against air raids. 
The Great Eastern, with its strong 


steamship connections, at once became one of 
the leading lines of military communication. 
Thornton was made a member of the com- 
mittee of general managers which adminis- 
tered all the railways of the kingdom for the 
government. In 1916 Thornton was ap- 
pointed, in addition to his other duties, 
director of inland water communication with 
functions extending to France, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia. 

In January, 1917, he was appointed hon- 
orary Lieutenant Colonel of the Engineering 
and railway corps, and a few weeks later 
was sent to Paris as assistant director gen- 
eral of railways with the rank of Colonel. 
Promotions followed rapidly until he had 
charge of army transportation on the con- 
tinent with the rank of Major General. 
Here he was once more thrown into intimate 
association with his old schoolmate, J. A 
McCrea, who as deputy director general of 
transportation had charge of the activities of 
the transportation corps in the advanced sec- 
tions of the battle lines occupied by American 
troops. 

During all this time, while he was dis- 
charging such important duties in the British 
army, General Thornton, to paraphrase 
“Pinafore,” “In spite of all temptations to 
belong to other nations, he remained Amer- 
ican, he remained A-mer-i-can.” Not until 
the war was over did he become a British 
subject. As soon as he was eligible he was 
knighted, being gazetted Knight Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. Mean- 


while he had been made Commander of the 
Legion of Honor of France, an officer of the 
Order of Leopold of the Belgians, and had 
been awarded the American Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

Such is the man who has taken charge of 
the destinies of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways on a three-years’ contract with the 
titles and duties of chairman of the board of 
directors and president, at a salary of 
$50,000 a year. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that General Thornton has assumed charge 
of the destinies of the Canadian people. If 
he cannot pull the National Railways out 
of the hole, this little nation of fewer than 
9,000,000 inhabitants will be buried alive 
under a mountain of debt. The government 
roads are not even earning operating ex- 
penses, the deficit on this account alone foot- 
ing up $10,000,000. Quite apart from oper- 
ating loss, advances from the public treasury 
totaling $112,632,154 were made in the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1922, for some but 
by no means all railway deficits. Added to 
all this, other advances were made for pur- 
chases of other lines in 1922 that will bring 
the total shortage to be made up by tax- 
payers already swamped by war debts to 
quite $200,000,000 for the year. 


There Is More to Come 


TILL, this is not all. In addition to the 

$100,000,000 a year required to cover the 
ordinary deficit, heavy capital outlays will be 
required to provide for a large share of the 
transportation needs of the west as the area 
of settlement spreads. 

And there is more yet. The accounts of 
government operation that may be heard in 
talking with Canadian railroad men sound 
remarkably like the tales that may be dug 
out of dusty archives about the railroads 
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operated from time to time by various states 
in this country. Conscientious objections to 
paying railroad fare are as strong north of 
the international boundary as south of je, 
They tell of one train on the Canadian Na- 
tional carrying 118 passengers, of which §2 
were riding on passes. And the fact that the 
applicant has had no railroad experience is 
no handicap whatever in landing a good rail- 
road job provided he is shrewd enough to 
see his member of Parliament, or whoever it 
is that corresponds to the American boss, if 
you can believe what you are told in the 
Dominion. In short, a substantial portion of 
the Canadian public is alleged to regard the 
government railroads as a good thing pro- 
vided for their delectation by a_ beneficent 
Providence. Under conditions that have 
grown up not even a trip to Reno would 
sufhce to divorce government railroad oper- 
ation from politics, if you can believe what 
you are told. 

Under such conditions it is little wonder 
that it took the government four years te 
find the right man for the task of administer- 
ing the national railways. Railroad execu- 
tives of the outstanding capacity required 
simply wouldn’t take the job when they 
realized what was involved, although salary 
was no object to the government. Perhaps 
that was fortunate, for at last General 
Thornton was induced to undertake what is 
about the most formidable task that any rail- 
road executive ever faced. 

In justice to the Canadians it should be 
said that they did not acquire their tremen- 
dous national railway system on _ purpose, 


Government Takes Over Road 


PVALLING off in the flow of settlers and 

arrested development of industry, due to 
the war brought the Canadian Northern and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific government aided 
lines, into difficulties. To protect the ad- 
vances made to both roads the government 
took possession, acquiring the entire capital 
stock, and merged them into one system. 
In 1920 the Grand Trunk was found to be 
so deeply involved that the government took 
that road over, too. This brought the total 
mileage of the national system up to 22,114 
miles, of which 1,363 miles are in the United 
States. 

This great system spans the continent 
from Yarmouth, Halifax and Sydney’ in 
Nova Scotia, St. John in New Brunswick, 
Portland in Maine, and New London, Con- 
necticut, to Prince FPoipert and Vancouver 
on the Pacific, covering the area in between 
with a network of lines. The system includes 
a fleet of 66 cargo ships, 58,000 miles of 
telegraphs, an express delivery service and 
eight first-class hotels. 

It is an interesting coincidence that both 
of Canada’s two great railroad systems are 
now headed by former American citizens W 
have become British subjects and have bee 
knighted for distinguished ability in railroad 
management, for Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Canadian Pacific, is a native of Milwaukee. 

It may also be worth recording in this 
connection that exports of American railroad 
executives are looking up. Just before the 
appointment of General Thornton to_ the 
presidency of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways was announced, William A. Webb, 
formerly general manager of the Missourl, 
Kansas and Texas Railway, sailed for Ade- 
laide, Australia, to become chief commit 
sioner of the state railways of South Aus 
tralia. He is to be the actual manager @ 
the system of 2,333 miles, which in 1920 
amassed a deficit of $2,733,550. 
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Exporting Transportation 


export industries, no one achievement 

stands out more conspicuously than the 
romantic rise of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, now the greatest engine building 
plant in all the world. It is a word to con- 
jure with, this name of Baldwin. Since that 
day away back in 1838, when indomitable 
old “Matty” Baldwin built and exported his 
first engine to Cuba, his now famous shop 
has turned out over 55,000 locomotives! In 
these eighty-four eventful years Baldwin 
engines have been put o* the rails from Java 
to Jamaica—exported tu fifty-six different 
foreign countries, colonies and common- 
wealths; away down in the Argentine 
forests a Baldwin agent lately ran across 
two old engines built and shipped to 
South America in 1884, 37 years 
old, but still in active service! 

As in the marvelous develop- 
ment of our own country, so in 
the picturesque conquest of sav- 
age jungles and wild mountain 
regions overseas, Yankee-built 
engines have rendered amazing 
service to civilization. And, 
whether in China or India, on 
the Trans-Siberian, or Cape-to- 
Cairo line, or on the western 
front in France, probably no 
other one item of American ex- 
ports has had so profound an 
influence on the economic and 
political destiny of nations. 
Wars have been won or lost, 
kingdoms have fallen, frontiers 
have been twisted and _ broken, 
the very map of Europe itself 
shifted and transformed, and 
old channels of trade, travel and 
migration changed and diverted, 
because of the use of locomotives 
and the steel rails they run on. 

And 20,000 of the locomotives 
used abroad, and thousands of 
miles of track have come from 
the United States. Counting the hun- 
dreds of millions that foreigners have 
paid for Yankee-built engines, bearing in 
mind the additional vast sums paid for 
American rails, bridge steel, cars, and other 
equipment, and considering the prestige, com- 
mercial and political, that has come to us by 
reason of these sales abroad, you can see how 
tremendously this export of railway equip- 
ment has helped us to win the world’s in- 
dustrial leadership. 

To see Baldwin’s export office actually at 
work, to find out—for use in this story— 
something of their methods and _ policies 
which have helped them sell their engines 
overseas, I went lately to Philadelphia, out 
to that old, red brick building at “soo North 
Broad,” a famous address now, known to 
every railway builder from Penang to Pat- 
agonia. 

Here, working in his shirt-sleeves at a 
small desk in one end of a vast upper room 
that held a hundred other desks, a room as 
big and busy as the reporters’ workshop at 
Press time on a New York daily, I came 
upon F. de St. Phalle, vice-president of the 
B. L. W.” and head of its foreign sales 
department. 

He’s unique, this man“ St. Phalle, his 
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By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


career a story in itself—an object lesson to 
any gloomy youth who still complains that 
only “pull” can land the big jobs. Born in 
France, migrated here, trained in overalls at 
a lathe in Baldwin’s shops, an engineer 
officer in our army when needed, St. Phalle. 
at barely thirty-five, handles all the exports 
of the world’s greatest engine works. And, 
whether he’s peddling engines to the Poles, 













Here’s a queer souvenir of our early 


days of exporting locomotives. Bald- 
win engineers found this old wood- 
burner in South America with a young 
tree growing up through the smoke-stack 


or down in Brazil where 1,500 Baldwins 
have been sold, he talks engines in the lan- 
guage of the country, being blessed with that 
greatest of all assets to the foreign salesman, 
the gift of tongues. It’s a peculiar business, 
too, this locomotive export business, highly 
sensitive to political unrest and economic 
changes—a business that calls for the closest 
scrutiny of public affairs in foreign lands. 
And few men in America follow more closely 
the world’s economic and political problems 
and their bearing on the market for engines 
than does this studious, serious-looking yet 
amiable man whose keen mind was always 


about three jumps ahead of his interviewer’s. 

“A large number of customers, each giving 
us a small order, is the ideal condition in the 
locomotive business,” said Mr. St. Phalle, 
“rather than a few customers giving large 
orders.” ... “It is in getting these small 
orders for engines and repair parts that 
salesmanship plays its brilliant part in our 
trade. This business is complicated and 
dificult to handle, and not many people are 
in it. Se, by giving customers real service 
on their smaller requirements, there is a good 
chance to build up a steady and dependable 
trade. 

“Our policy is to look after the small- 
est needs of the trade, all the time; then, 
in periods of depression, and when we 
most need trade, these customers will 
stick to us. 

“There is really very little ac- 
tual salesmanship employed when 
we book a big order, say for 
$2,000,000 or more. Before such 
orders are placed, the buyers, 
whether governments or private 
concerns, always take every step 
they can think of to get consid- 
eration by different engine-build- 
ing firms and try to buy as 
cheaply as possible. It rarely 
happens that any big order for 
locomotives is placed until ail 
manufacturers have had a chance 
to bid. Price, and the builder's 
ability to deliver quickly and sat- 
isfactorily, usually determine who 
gets the contract. In hard times, 
price governs; in times of great 
activity, it is ability to deliver 
promptly. 

“We often bid against the lo- 
comotive builders of England, Bel- 
gium and Germany—sometimes 
we get the contract, and some- 
times we lose. The determining 
factors in all this oversea busi- 
ness are, of course, price, de- 
livery, terms, financing, as well as our 
relations with the prospective customer. 
Here, to, the general reputation of the 
builder’s product for mechanical efh- 
ciency plays an important part. 

“Next to the United States, Great Britain 
probably exports the most railway equipment, 
Much of this has of course gone to help 
equip the roads built in India, South Africa, 
Australia, Canada, and other British colonies 
or dependencies. The best market for Bald- 
win engines has realiy been in South Amer- 
ica. Brazil particularly, because of her 
amazing development, which has been free 
from interruption by wars or revolutions, has 
been an excellent customer. But we've also 
sent about 1,500 engines to Cuba. 

“China, Russia, India, Africa, Latin 
America—they’re all good custemers,” con- 
tinued Mr. St. Phalle, “because practically 
all the world’s engines—of which probably 
100,000 are in use today, not counting small 
plantation and industrial engines—are built 
here in the States, or in England, Belgium, 
France, Italy, or Germany. 

“One great advantage America has over 
European competitors in this trade is that 
she can build and deliver locomotives so much 
more quickly. No country, except the United 
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States, can build locomotives on thirty to 
sixty days’ notice.” 

“I think the worst is over in Russia,” re- 
plied Mr. St. Phalle in response to my 
query. “Of course, Russian railways have 
been disintegrating practically since 1914. 
From all reports, however, there remains a 
nucleus of old and faithful employees who 
have saved more from the wreck than might 
have been expected. Furthermore, up to the 
present time, disorganization in other 
branches of business in Russia has been so 
great as to relieve the railways of most of 
their burden. Traffic now is so light that the 
railways, bad as they may be, are able to 
handle it. The movement of trains is com- 
paratively steady, and their speed is fair. 
Of course, when business resumes in Russia, 
her railway capacity will be quickly over- 
taxed, and help from the outside world will 
be necessary. Then Germany, England, 
Belgium, France, and the United States will 
probably each play a part in railway recon- 
struction, corresponding to their resources 
and capacity.” 


Lending the Customer Money 


PEAKING of our loans to foreign coun- 

tries and their relation to railway building, 
Mr. St. Phalle said: “It doesn’t make much 
difference whether such loans are specifically 
intended for use in railway improvements or 
not. They always relieve government 
finances and much of a government’s money, 
especially in certain of the more backward 
countries, goes into railway expenditures— 
even if indirectly. In 1920 the Baldwin 
Works financed the Republic of Colombia 
to the extent of $2,000.000 for the purchase 
of railway equipment.” 

And, wherever Yankee engines go, almost 
invariably a market is made for rails, bridge 
steel, tools, oil and miscellaneous equipment. 
Skilled American workmen usually go, also, 
to help set up the new engines and teach the 
natives to run them. It is undoubtedly true, 
too, that our vast export of railway equip- 
ment, serving favorably to advertise Amer- 
ica as a manufacturing country, has greatly 
boosted sales of other machinery and sup- 
plies in no way related to the railway busi- 
ness. 

Now and then quaint or amusing letters 
drift into Baldwin’s from their agents over- 
seas, relating curious railway adventures in 
the backward regions of the earth. Lately 
the traffic superintendent of the Bengal 
Northwestern, in India, got a note from his 


native agent at the Poparia station, complain- 
ing that crocodiles lurking about the depot 
were a menace to passengers. Written in 
that odd English often penned by Orientals, 
it was worded as follows: 


Resident Engineer, Mansi, saw other. day a 
crocodile here, in front of station borrow pit 
which contains water to a height 10 feet 
and is broad 4o feet; connected it is, become 
now only with Kosi river flood water. Two 
small and one their mother crocodile lie in it. 

Last night one big crocodile came on the 
station line at north end of platform and was 
lying. Pointsman Kunja Mali was going for 
reception of 40 down that he narrowly escape 
of its attach. Traffic inspector saw some days 
ago the crocodile injury to a kid but could not 
shot for it went under the water. 

This is of course dangerous to public pas- 
sengers who remain at station, during night 
unconsciously sleeping down on platform as 
well as to staff and their family and children. 
Please arrange. 


Like men, horses and guns, in war-time 
engines and railways, of course, play their 
big parts. In our own Civil War, for the 
first time on any big scale, railways figured 
as a prime factor. When Kitchener made 
his famous advance on Khartoum, it was 
Yankee-built engines, Baldwin engines, that 
helped him move his men and guns. In the 
story of the World War, the conflict that 
Joftre once called a “railway war,” no one 
production feat rivals the astounding per- 
formance of Yankee engine builders. In 
eighteen days, in November, 1914, the Bald- 
win Works designed, built, boxed and shipped 
twenty tank engines for the French! 

When you know that in the attack and 
defense of Verdun, for example, 60,000,000 
shells, representing 3,000,000 tons of steel, 
were expended in thirty weeks, and that rail- 
ways moved the greater part of this mate- 
rial up to the firing lines, you can get an 
idea of what locomotives mean to modern 
armies. Sir Guy Granet, when in control 
of railways for the British War Ministry, 
once told a Baldwin official that if it had 
not been for the prompt and efficient deliv- 
eries of Baldwin engines, some of the ac- 
complishments of the British army would 
have been impossible. 

In this short story only bare mention of 


Bolsheviks set a price on the smoke- 
stacks of these American locomotives, 
in the yards of the free port of Danzig, 
undergoing repairs by Polish workmen 
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Baldwin’s war-time achievements is possible 
Briefly, however, they built and delivered to 
Uncle Sam and his allies 5,551 engines of 
various types, as well as 2,200,000 rifles 
over 6,000,000 shells, besides many giant 
gun-mounts, cartridge cases and miscellan- 
eous items. So intense was their organiza- 
tion that by Armistice Day their program 
called for the completion of 300 “Pershing” 
— a month—1o complete engines g 
ay! 


An Export Order from the U. §, 


1 largest export order the Baldwin 
Works ever got came from Uncle Sam, 
during the Great War, and called for 1,500 
locomotives. “We also sent the Russian Goy. 
ernment 850 engines; 350 went to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, and after hostilities ended 
we sold 150 more to Poland. Curiously 
enough, when the Bolshevik drive was on, 
the Reds offered a reward of 1,500,000 rubles 
to the man who'd first capture one of these 
Baldwin locomotives! . .. Generally speaking, 
however, the Great War did not make the 
locomotive business much better. The big 
profits made when intensive production was 
at its peak had later to be spread over a 
period of depression. War doesn’t always 
mean sales. There’s war in China now, but 
sales have stopped, just as they stopped in 
Mexico during the years of revolution. 
“Yet China in future will undoubtedly be 
a great market for American railway equip- 
ment. She has 400,000,000 people and as yet 
only about 7,000 miles of railway, as against 
110,000,000 to over 250,000 miles of railway 
in the United States.” In China, engineers 
say, railroad builders have had to battle 
not only with the superstitions of a people 
who didn’t want the graves of their ancestors 
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disturbed but also ta do actual physical 
battle, even as the Union Pacific workmen 
had to fight the Sioux in early days. In 
Tientsin, years ago, they told of one old 
Tao-tai or district governor, whose hostility 
led to a curious adventure. 

When a work train, manned by English 
foremen, pushed its track-laying into his 
province and he heard about a magic iron 
horse that ate fire, he gathered his bow and 
arrow men and sallied out to see this mon- 
strous creation of the “foreign devils.” 
“Stop it! Stop it now!” he demanded. “Go 
on and build the railroad, if you must, but 

the fire out of that engine and haul 
it decently with mules, as all things on wheels 
were meant to be hauled.” 

To please him, the tactful English drew 
the fire, put a string of mules in front of 
the “hog” and hauled it a few yards—till 
the pompous governor calmed down and with- 
drew. Then they fired up again and resumed 
work. Again the Tao-tai returned, attacked 
and drove off the work-train crew and dis- 
posed summarily of the evil beast that ate 
fire. He had his coolies dig a great pit 
beside the track and roll the engine into it; 
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then they covered it up! And for months, 
they say, a weary consul worked to smooth 
over the rumpus and get permission for the 
concessionaires to dig out their engine and 
fire it up again! 

All over the world, wherever railways 
run or are planned, Baldwin’s men are on 
the job. Twelve branch offices, to say noth- 
ing of agents and scouts, are scattered over 
the map. Orders are taken for every con- 
ceivable size and type of engine, burning 
everything from coal, oil, and briquettes to 
wood, as well as internal-combustion types, 
which are built for use on plantations and 
around factories and yards. 

The big Baldwin factory at Eddystone, on 
the Delaware just below Philadelphia, makes 
it easy to load locomotives directly on to 
steamers. One big engine, built lately for 
the Argentine, was assembled at the plant 
and lifted bodily on to the deck of a steamer. 
The unloading at Buenos Aires took only 
55 minutes, and in less than one day the 
engine was coupled to its tender and ready 
for service. This giant Eddystone factory 
employs 21,000 men and now has an annual 
capacity of 3,000 complete engines, as well as 
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much other transportation equipment. Dis- 
tinuished foreigners from every land have 
visited here and marvelled at the magnitude 
and capacity of this Yankee enterprise. 

If you’re a movie fan, ‘and happen in at 
“soo North Broad” you'll find a “little 
theater” all equipped for your entertainment. 
It’s specialty is railroad films. I saw a 
picture, illustrating railway conditions in 
Roumania far more graphically than any 
engine salesman could have described it in a 
written report. This film showed how freight 
and passengers are handled; you saw at once 
how badly Roumania needs railway equip- 
ment when the picture revealed crowds of 
passengers, wrapped in blankets, asleep on 
top of box cars. Another film showed 
twenty-five new Baldwin engines, all coupled 
together and being hauled from Philadelphia 
to California, an order lately filled for the 
Southern Pacific. As we quit the theater, 
and came back into the big sales-room, St. 
Phalle grinned and pointed out a newcomer, 
“There’s our agent from India,” he chuckled; 
“he’s the man that sent in the. funny letter 
about the crocodiles,” 


Human Nature in Business 








~ GYRANK B. GILBRETH, industrial engi- 


yj ™ eer, declares that much fatigue in busi- 


= Mess offices might be saved if typewriters 
_ Were painted white instead of black. This 
fis explanation: “The pupil of the eye 
of the typist is constantly trying to adapt 
‘itself to that part of the retina which is 





. : Overstimulated or understimulated by black 


white objects, viewed simultaneously, 
Consequently anyone who works continuously 
On a black and white object will have the 
pupil of his eye alternately contracting and 
3 ding until excessive fatigue sets in. 
This is so apparent that it can actually be 
See an observer with the naked eye.” 
Carrying the idea farther, Gilbreth found 
also that where workers are folding hand- 
_ kerchiefs, those handling handkerchiefs with 
mourning borders get much more tired by 
or four o'clock in the afternoon than 
working on all white handkerchiefs. 
ing the border to and fro in front of 
e a” as the handkerchief is folded, is 
bugh to make the pupil of the eye get 
and smaller with consequent fatigue. 
_ Similarly, says Gilbreth, machinery and 
tk places in a factory are sometimes ar- 
Tanged parallel to windows when a better 
M would be at right angles to the windows, 
wing the light to come in sideways in- 
of having the work seen only in sil- 
ue Sometimes, however, when machines 
t be poorly placed, the wearing of a 
‘jacket or a white shirt reflects enough 
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By FRED C. KELLY 


additional light to make an important differ- 
ence in the quality of work. 


[N CLEVELAND one night recently, I ac- 
cepted both dinner and lodging in the 
apartment of Col. Leonard P. Ayres, statis- 
tician-extraordinary and vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. After I had 
inserted myself in striped pajamas and 
crowded in beneath my host’s immaculate 
and mollifying coverlets, Colonel Ayres per- 
sonally came in, sat on the edge of the bed 
and hospitably permitted himself to be en- 
gaged in conversation. We chatted about the 
days when he was a professional bicycle 
rider and a good bicycle cost $125. Suddenly 
Ayres was not merely the genial host but 
the penetrating statistician, 

“Did you ever stop to think,” he asked, 
“that at the present prices of Ford cars, a 
Ford sells for about 15 cents a pound? On 
that basis an ordinary 24-pound bicycle, such 
as we used to ride, would cost $3.60.” 


FTER that I sat up in bed wide awake 

and asked -him many questions about 
automobiles. The most startling figures I 
learned were these: Of the entire income 
of the United States, amounting to 64 billion 
dollars, one-eighth is spent on automobiles, 
and one-eighth of this or, roughly, one bil- 
lion, goes for gasoline alone. This billion 
a year for gasoline is about the same as the 
total expenditure in the United States for 
education. 


[* IS possible to tell much about the rela- 
tive quality and dependability of various 
automobiles on the market by the way they 
figure in the Used Cars For Sale adver- 
tisements. One may well be suspicious of 
a make of car the 1922 model of which is 
too often advertised at a bargain. If a car 
that is new is all that it should be, why 
should one be obliged to sell it at too big 














This recalls a delightfully in- 
genuous advertisement that I recently saw 


a sacrifice? 


in a Washington newspaper: “For sale, 
cheap: late model roadster; or will 
trade for any other make of car.” 





UTOMOBILE manufacturers are able 

to buy tires at a price below that ac- 

corded to tire agents. Now come tire manu- 

facturers who complain that a number of 

prosperous automobile concerns are secretly 
reselling tires to tire agents at a profit, 

One tire manufacturer who has employed 

a number of detectives to help learn the 

facts declares that the practice is widespread. 


FRIEND of mine said to a_ banker: 
- & “You're in the money lending business. 
Yet you charge a fee of 2 per cent for 
making a loan at the established rate of 
interest. Don’t you think it’s unfair to penal- 
ize me for trying to be a customer? If you 
don’t want to lend money, why don’t you go 
into some other line of business?” 

“It may be a little unfair,” smilingly ad- 
mitted the banker; “but what are you going 
to do about it?” 

“That,” retorted the customer, “is what the 
express companies used to ask. Parcel post 
was the answer. Then the saloons inquired: 
What are you going to do about it? And 
the answer was prohibition. In the long 
run, banks, barring an occasional exception, 
will not be unfair. They can’t afford to be.” 
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The Significance of the Gypsum Case 


ONSENT DECREES do not necessarily set out the law. 
They are not formulated by the judges, who alone are 
entrusted with the duty of determining the application of 
statutes. On the contrary, they are prepared by the contend- 
ing parties for the purpose of presenting the terms upon which 
their clients will settle their litigation, and as likely as not 
they incorporate some concessions on both sides. 

To be sure, when the United States is one of the parties 
engaged in litigation, the terms which its lawyer, the Attorney 
General, will accept as a condition to laying down the cudgels 
may have some general significance. They may serve to 
indicate something about the interpretation he at any rate 
places upon the statutes he enforces. No light may be shed 
upon what the courts would say but there may be an indica- 
tion about what the Attorney General is thinking. 

In this limited way there is interest in the consent decree 
filed in New York on January 4 by Way of ending the suit 
under the Sherman Act brought by the Department of Justice 
against the Gypsum Industries Association. The decree 
dissolves the association and forbids the persons who were 
its members from forming another body unless it keeps within 
bounds described in the decree. 

In the first place, the new body is to be a corporation. 
In the second place, its objects are to be confined to advancing 
the use of gypsum through research, publicity, advertising, 
and the like; to dealing with engineering and trade problems 
pertinent to the industry for the purpose of advancing the 
use of gypsum; to carry on educational work through fellow- 
ships in universities, etc.; to maintain traffic and credit 
bureaus, and to deal with improved methods of operation of 
mines and plants, including labor, insurance and accounting. 

If it is suggested that in places the language is not always 
clear, it can only be answered that the phraseology of the 
decree has been followed. If the gypsum manufacturers 
wish to use such a corporation they will undoubtedly be able 
to get ambiguities clarified; because in case of doubt, or if 
they wish to undertake activities other than those clearly 
within the description, they presumably will consult the 
Attorney General and obtain his opinion in advance. Thus, 
there may be some compensation in being bound by a consent 
decree. 


The Near-Tragedy of the Jute Bag 


UTE BAGS sound prosaic, and they are exactly as they 

sound, but they are very essential articles. 

After the new tariff law went into effect, the Treasury 
Department, by way of recognizing the importance of jute 
bags, decreed that each individual bag should be plainly 
marked with the name of the country where it originated. 
“Made in India” threatened to be a placard spread over the 
land with the omnipresent “gunny”’ sack. 

If there was any other reason for the order, the Treasury 
kept it quiet. Certainly the reason would not seem to be 
found in the new tariff law; for on this subject the new law 
is substantially like the old. 

Reason or no reason, the order caused a furore. Refiners 
of Hawaiian sugar, for instance, get the sugar in jute bags, 
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which have been imported into Hawaii from India, by the 
bale, and turn the bags inside out before using them ag 
outside covers for sacks of refined sugar. They had visions 
of their sugar going out over the land labeled for all to see 
“Made in India,” and protested. The Treasury countered 
by pretending to be liberal, by allowing the wording to read 
“Container made in India.” 

But that was not acceptable. There remained severa] 
important facts. The cost of marking the bags would be out 
of proportion to their value. The marking would destroy 
much of their value for second, third and subsequent uses, 

On December 29, the Treasury yielded. The jute bag, of 
manifold humble uses after it has left its sack of sugar, will 
not blazen in every byway and backyard of a good section 
of our country the words “Made in India.” The bale ip 
which the bags arrive in the first place, however, will as of 
old bear its proper legend, disclosing that the contents are 
from the mills of India. 


Government Shipping Troubles Universal 
OVERNMENT SHIPPING causes troubles wherever 


under war pressure countries undertook to be ship- 
owners. Ships appear to be temperamental affairs, and an 
incalculable source of expense for the uninitiated. 

Portugal created a shipping board and went in for govern- 
ment ownership. The Portuguese body is now faced with a 
vast number of claims presented from a good part of the 
ports of the world. To make matters worse, an official 
absconded with some money. It is now solemnly recorded 
that the documents officially collected to prove his raseality 
weigh 50 pounds! 


Taxation Not the Least Popular 


AXATION is not a subject to which the popular mind 

takes very kindly these days. If any evidence were 
needed, it was pretty well supplied in the November elections. 
Amendments to state constitutions with respect to taxes were 
voted down almost with unanimity, and without very much 
discrimination. It seemed enough that something about 
taxes appeared in the language; thereupon, the vote was 
adverse. This was the case even where the proposition had 
so little advance opposition that no arguments were formu- 
lated against it. 


Courts, Again, Protect Business Secrets 
EWS-GATHERING EXPEDITIONS by the Federal 


Trade Commission are not favored by the Court of 
Appeals in the District of Columbia. During the first week 
of January this court handed down its opinion in the pro- 
ceeding through which the right of the commission to require 
reports of production, production costs, etc., of steel companies 
is being tested. A similar case respecting the power of the 
commission to compel coal mines to supply it with data is 
waiting the final determination of the steel case. 

The court’s point of view was that there was no charge of 
unfair competition or of violation of any law. Besides, the 
commission did not purport to be investigating the relations 
of the steel companies to interstate commerce. There 
seemed to be merely a hope that something of public interest 
would be obtained, for publication, or possibly subject matter 
for future legislation by Congress. 

There would consequently appear to be infringement of 
private rights, in the court’s opinion; for it said, 

“Common justice would seem to demand that before the business 
methods pursued by a corporation or an individual should be inve® 
tigated, the party should be apprised, either by a formal charge & 
by notice of the extent of the proposed investigation in order that @ 
day in court may be accorded.” 

The Trade Commission had borne down in its argument 
before the court upon the Supreme Court’s decision upholding 
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The Supreme Court per- 
ceived commission men operating at stockyards as acting in 
connection with a great movement of cattle interstate. The 
commission seems to have argued that a steel company draw- 
ing ore and other material from distant states and shipping 
a large part of its product into other states was similarly 
incidental to a great volume of interstate traffic. This 
analogy the court said it could not perceive. Under its 
decision, therefore, the Department of Agriculture may call 
upon stockyards and packing companies for reports for which 
the Trade Commission may not ask steel companies. 


Our Journal of Inventive Genius 


OUSE TRAPS were selected by a philosopher as the 
subject for his illustration of the esteem of inventive 
genius. If he were alive today he would probably be a 
constant and thoughtful reader of the Patent Office Gazette, 
one of the most matter-of-fact publications of our time. 

In a single issue he would observe, not only mouse traps, 
but contrivances for pretty much the whole range of modern 
activity. “Fishing tools” to use in oil wells appear next to 
live-bait boxes for the real disciples of Isaac Walton. Appa- 
ratus for making petroleum increase its yield‘in gasoline 
stands next to a new powder puff. A shoe heel and a dish- 
washer go together. A car-dumper which laughs at 50 tons 
and a sure means of catching cockroaches face each other. 
Out of the great collection of developments of ingenuity 
appearing week by week in the severe type of: the Patent 
Office Gazette is likely to come much of the progress of the 
future. 


Court of Claims Still Fighting the War 


HE WAR is still a reality in the United States Court of 

Claims. That is where suits against the United States 
government center. The first case against the government 
and growing out of war conditions was filed in May, 1918. 
In the Court of Claims there are pending almost 800 cases, 
predominantly claims rising out of the war, and they involve 
upwards of $300,000,000. As many of these suits are in the 
nature of test cases, a much larger number of cases depends 
upon them and proportionately larger amounts are thus 
involved. 

In the cases which have been decided the Court of Claims 
has usually been more liberal than government officials but 
has not granted the entire sum claimed. For a vessel requi- 
sitioned by the Navy, for example, the Navy offered $8,000 
a month as compensation and the court allowed $12,000 as 
equitable. 

Some contracts for gun mounts, cartridge cases, vessels 
and other articles did not contain cancellation claims. As 
these contracts were cancelled by the government after the 
armistice, they have given rise to claims for anticipated profits 
upon the uncompleted portions. After some hesitation, the 
court has ruled against such claims, and one of the cases.— 
based on a contract for 250 gun mounts and sights, none of 
which had been delivered before the contract was cancelled, — 
has been taken to the Supreme Court, where there may be a 
decision next spring. 

Two cases testing powers of the war-time Fuel Adminis- 
tration have also gone to the Supreme Court from the Court 
of Claims. In one, an operator had such costs that his 
sales at the prices fixed for coal resulted in losses. He asks 
the amount of his loss. In another case, the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, after fixing the price higher than the price in a con- 
tract between the operator and a railroad, refused to let the 
operator sell for more than his contract price. He, too, sues 
for the difference. 

The filing of cases in the Court of Claims on account of war 
situations may continue into 1925. It is possible the echoes 


of the war will still be heard in 19380, through litigation over 
amounts due from the government. 


A Move Toward Tax Decentralization 


| pee DECENTRALIZATION is getting somé recognition 
in the Treasury Department. Upon recommendation of 
the Tax Simplification Board the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is now planning to test in a tentative way the plan of giving 
taxpayers a chance to have their cases heard without coming 
all of the way to Washington. Hearing of controverted 
points about federal taxes, under this tentative plan, will be 
made possible at some central points at a distance from 
Washington, and at least nearer the homes of the persons 
concerned. 


Mr. Spencerian, Centenarian 


HE STEEL PEN has had a centenary celebration. Its 
production in quantity began in Birmingham, England, 
in 1822. 

The pioneer manufacturers had a tussle with the quill 
pen, which died hard, exactly as the quill pen presumably 
had no easy task originally in proving its superiority over 
the reed. 


Legislatures and Insurance Premiums 


NSURANCE continues to afford knotty problems for 
legislatures and courts. Louisiana undertook to levy a 
fine upon anyone im the state who obtained insurance with 
a company not authorized to do business in the state, and 
was stopped by the United States Supreme Court. 

Arkansas then tried its hand. It assessed a Missouri 
corporation doing business and having property in Arkansas 
with a tax of 5 per cent of the premiums it paid to an insurance 
company which was “not admitted.”. The contract of 
insurance was made in St. Louis. 

In December the Supreme Court remarked laconically 
that Arkansas has no power to regulate what a Missouri 
corporation does in Missouri,.and refused to permit the tax 
on ihe ground it was unconstitutional. 


Pull 


ORCEFUL personalities still find that the long road is 

a sure road to the top. Space at the summit of ail things 
has been widely advertised through a succinct copybook 
maxim, now trite and threadbare. The way up may be 
long or short. The youth of today is inclined to glorify any 
short cut, and to exalt “pull” as the sovereign power in 
making the ascent. 

Let him so-minded turn for safer guidance to the careers 
of John G. Shedd, James Simpson, and John McKinley—all 
of Marshall Field & Company, and F. Edson White of Armour 
& Company. On January 2 at the age of 73, Mr. Shedd 
stepped down from the presidency of his company for rest. 
Mr. Field once referred to him as “the greatest merchant in 
the world.”” He began work for the company when 17 as a 
$10-a-week clerk. He is succeeded by Mr. Simpson, formerly 
vice-president, whose place is taken by Mr. McKinley. Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. McKinley entered the business as office 
boys—office boys extraordinary. Mr. White is slated to 
direct the far-flung activities of the Armour packing interests 
with the retirement of J. Ogden Armour. Mr. White when 
17 got a job on the killing floor of a Peoria abattoir. Five 
years later he went to the Armour plants in Chicago as an 
inspector in the car route department. He climbed steadily 
to the recognition now linked with his name. 

In every case, no stage magic, no hokum, no tricks, no 
mystery in the success of these men—just hard licks early 
and late, faith in themselves and their fellows, faces to the 
front, and a strong pull with their hearts in it, the only “pull” 
that carries a man or a business forward and upward. 
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overnment Aids to Business 


The ports of Port- 
land, Maine, and Bos- 


New Surveys ton have been studied 


of Some b : 

: y the Board of Engi- 

, Atlantic Ports neers for Rivers and 
Harbors of the War 

Department. The board has presented its 


findings with text, maps, and illustrations 
in the first two volumes of a series on ports, 
thirty volumes when 
complete. 

These are the first studies of the facilities, 
services, charges, and traffic conditions at 
the ports of the United States, and upon 
the rail lines radiating from the ports, which 
have ever been made in sufficient detail to 
give a comprehensive view of the physical 
and economic factors affecting the utiliza- 
tion of American ports. 

The volume, origin, and destination of 
commerce passing through the ports are care- 
fully presented with tabular views, maps and 
charts. Copies of the port studies are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents. 


A series of industrial 

“Movies” Made ™®°tion pictures designed 

to Tell to show the processes 

by which American 

goods are made is now 

available to trade bodies, 

universities, civic organizations, clubs, 

churches and theaters on application to the 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, 

D. C. The films will be loaned free of 

charge except that the necessary postage be 
paid by the user of the films. 

Industrial organizations cooperated with 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in producing the pic- 
tures. The Government has been at no 
expense whatever in making these films other 
than the salary and incidental expense of the 
single engineer who supervised the production. 
Much of the detail is exhibited through ani- 
mated photography, which livens the action 
while neglecting none of the things essen- 
tial to a complete understanding of the 
subject. 

The preparation of the films is under the 
direction of M. F. Leopold, an engineer of 
the Bureau of Mines, now assigned to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
under a cooperative arrangement between the 
two bureaus. 

Chambers of Commerce have been quick 
to make use of the films, and the possibili- 
ties of their exhibition through such channels 
are suggested by the plan of the Rochester 
Chamber 6f Commerce to show some of the 
pictures in nearby towns and cities as a part 
of its campaign to acquaint business interests 
with the growth of important American in- 
dustries. The exhibition of the pictures se- 
lected by the Rochester Chamber in the com- 
munities which it plans to reach with the 
films will require two months. 

The films now available are: 


of Business 


The Story of Coal (3 reels).—(Made in co- 
operation with the National Coal Operators’ 
Association.) A trip is made through the mine 
in a mine car, and the views on the screen are 
such as one would observe while riding in the 
ear. The method employed in mining and 
blasting coal is depicted, as well as the load- 
ing of the mine cars, the transportation of the 
coal underground and the placing of the loaded 


cars on the cage. The unloading of the mine 
cars at the surface, and the sizing and cleaning 
of the coal on the shaker screens and conveyor 
tables are also shown. 

The Story of Petroleum (4 reels).—This pic- 
ture was made in cooperation with the Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corporation and shows pros- 
pecting, drilling, operation of wells, transporta- 
tion, refining and distribution. 

The Story of Sulphur (2 reels).—Shows op- 
erations of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company; 
the sinking of the well and the pumping of 
sulphur is shown in detail. The 100,000-ton 
blocks are broken up by blasting preparatory 
to shipping by rail and water; loading and 
community scenes. 

The Story of Ingot Iron (3 reels).—Shows 
the process from pig iron to rolling-mill opera- 
tions at the plants of the American Rolling 
Mill Co. 

Saving Coal at Home (1 reel).—(Made in 
cooperation with Associated Pipe and Boiler 
Industries.) This picture emphasizes in an 
interesting and popular way the advantages of 
covering domestic heating pipes with insulation. 

The Story of Asbestos (4 reels).—(Its pro- 
duction and manufacture are shown by the 
operations of the Johns-Manville Company.) 

The Story of Rock Drilling (3 and 4-reel 
copies).—(Made in cooperation with the Sul- 
livan Machinery Company.) This picture 
shows how various types of drills are used 
in various mining operations; reel No. 1 in 
iron mining; reels Nos. 2 and 3 in the granite 
industry, and No. 4 in the new 1o-mile canal 
at Niagara Falls, which is being constructed by 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. 

The Story of Abrasives (4 reels).—(Made 
in cooperation with the Carborundum Com- 
pany.) Shows the generation of power at Ni- 
agara Falls, its utilization for the production 
of carborundum (silicide of carbon) and alox- 
ite (aluminum sesquioxide) and finally the 
numerous interesting and important industrial 
operations that are performed with the aid of 
the abrasives thus manufactured. 

Mexico and Its Oil (4 reels).—It shows the 
early attempts to mine petroleum and the 
present-day operations of the Sinclair Consoli- 
dated Oil Corporation in Mexico, including 
drilling, storage and transportation by pipe 
line and tank boat. The film is tinted. 

“The Modern Goliath” or The Story of 
Heavy Excavating Machinery (4 reels).—This 
film shows steam and gasoline operated shovels 
made by the Bucyrus Company with buckets 
varying in size from 14 to 8 cubic yards and 
includes rail track, caterpillar, tower and drag- 
line equipment. 

Oxygen, the Wonder Worker (4 reels).— 
Shows the methods of preparing oxygen and 
acetylene and the remarkable work done by 
the oxy-acetylene torch in cutting and welding 
the metals. 

The Story of an Electric Meter (3 reels).— 
(Made in cooperation with the Sangamon 
Electric Company.) Shows method of manu- 
facture and how it measures our electric 
current. 

The Story of a Watch (3 reels).—Made in 
cooperation with the Illinois Watch Company 
and shows the making of a watch. 

The Story of an Automobile (5 reels). —Made 
im cooperation with the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion and shows the making of an automobile. 

The Story of Compressed Air (3 reels).— 
Shows the method of compressing and the op- 
eration of many machines using compressed 
air as a source of power. 

Water Power (3 reels).—(Made in coopera- 
tion with the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co.) Shows the method of using the energy 
of falling water in ancient and modern times. 
It makes clear the operation of the turbine 


connected to an electric current generator and 
the transmission of the current at high voltage 
over long distances. 

Transportation (2 reels)—(Made in eo- 
operation with the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co.) Shows methods of transportation, 
beginning with the sledge drawn and pushed 
by slaves to the high-powered electric 
locomotive. 

The Story of a V-Type 8-Cylinder Motor Car 
(4 reels).—Made in cooperation with the Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Company. 

The Story of a Valve-in-Head Motor filmed 
in cooperation with the Buick Motor Company. 


* he “Commercial 

A Business Travelers’ Guide to 

A Latin America,” bh 
Guide to } 


. é Ernst B. _ Filsinger, 
Latin America p:blished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is a 
handy compendium of useful information for 
salesmen in the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Central and South America. This guide is 
presented in two sections, and contains 734 
pages of text and maps, together with a large 
separate map of South America. 

The first part of the book gives space to 
salesmen’s equipment, wardrobe, transporta- 
tion details, suggestions for procedure on 
arrival at destination, banks and hotels, doc- 
uments needed, taxes and _ restrictions on 
travelers, health precautions and _ similar 
subjects. 

The second part contains information for 
canvassing Latin America, with comprehen- 
sive descriptions of the several countries. 
Every city and market of importance is listed 
with information as to its characteristics, 
trade regulations, license fees, and routes by 
which to reach it, and advice is given for 
thoroughly ascertaining the business possi- 
bilities in each community listed. The guide 
is durably bound with stout flexible covers. 

It may be obtained for $1.25 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or at any 
of the District or Cooperative offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The Department of 

First Hand Commerce has under- 
R ts of the taken. to supply Amer- 
ede ican exporters with cur- 
World’s Needs ent information on 
what the world wants 

to buy. Specific inquiries concerning Amer 
ican goods are received at the Department 
of Commerce, and information covering these 
inquiries is then mailed to the branch offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce throughout the country. Lists of 


these trade opportunities are prepared for 


the newspapers, and they are released every 
week for the use of Monday morning papers 
to obtain simultaneous publication in 
parts of the country. Included in these pub- 
lished lists are the commodities or articles 
desired abroad, together with the informa- 
tion on file for each item in the branch of- 
fices. To obtain the details it is only neces 
sary for American manufacturers or export 
ers to apply to the nearest office of the Bu 
reau, giving the number or numbers of the 
inquiry or inquiries in which they are inter 
ested—for example, under Italy might 
listed “4715 Automobile supplies,” which if 
dicates that under the number 4715 is 

the information relating to American automo- 
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pile supplies desired in Italy. 





The. branch 
offices of the Bureau are located at: 


Axron—Chamber of Commerce. 
_ Attanta—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


BALTIMoRE—Export and Import Board of 
Trade. 
BostoN—1801 Customhouse. 


Bripceport—Manufacturers Assn. 
CHATTANOOGA—Southern Ry. System. 
Cuicaco—1424 First National Bank Building. 
CIncINNATI—Chamber of Commerce. 
CLEVELAND—Chamber of Commerce. 
CoLumsus, On10—Chamber of Commerce. 
DaLtas—Chamber of Commerce. 
Dayton—Chamber of Commerce, 

Ex: Paso—Chamber of Commerce. 

* Fort WortH—Chamber of Commerce. 
InDIANAPOLIS—Chamber of Commerce. 

Los ANGELES—Chamber of Commerce. 
MILWAUKEE—Assn. of Commerce. 

Newark, N. J.—Chamber of Commerce. 

New OrRLEANS—214 Customhouse. 

New YorK—734 Customhouse. 

NorFoLK AND Newport News—Hampton 


Roads, Maritime Exchange. 


OmMAHA—Chamber of Commerce. 

PensacoLtAa—Chamber of Commerce. 

PHILADELPHIA—929-930 Witherspoon Bldg. 

PirtsBURGH—Chamber of Commerce. 

PorTLAND, OreEG.—Chamber of Commerce. 

RicHMOND, VAa.—Chamber of Commerce. 

RocHESTER—Chamber of Commerce. 

Sr. Louvis—1210 Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany Building. 

San Dieco—Chamber of Commerce. 

San FRANCIscO—306 Customhouse. 

SeEATTLE—515 Lowman Building. 

SyracusE—Chamber of Commerce. 





Persons and organizations interested in 
grain exports from the United States may 
now have the benefit of official statistics 
on application to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Statements to 
show the chief features of the foreign grain 
trade of the United States will be issued 
weekly to include the grain movements at 18 
principal ports—six on the Atlantic coast, 
40n the Gulf coast, 3 on the Pacific coast, 
and 5 on the Great Lakes. The weekly 
statements, as well as those for accumulated 
periods, will be available every Monday. 


A natural gas manual 
for the home has been 
published by the Bu- 
reau of Mines under 
the designation of tech- 
nical paper 325, which 
is obtainable from the Superintendent of 

uments, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents 
acopy. The paper suggests the conservation 
of natural gas_through its efficient use for 

ating, cooking, and illuminating. The im- 
portant gas fields are confined to a few 
States, the bureau says, and only about 11,000 
square miles, or less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of the country’s area, has produced 
Natural gas. Companies which supply natural 
gas, and their customers will find in the 
Manual pertinent suggestion toward prevent- 
ing waste of gas. 


Ways of Saving 
Natural 
Gas 


_ Savings of $3,000,000 a year are possible 
in the brass furnace industry, the Bureau 
of Mines represents, through the complete 
substitution of electric furnaces for* oil-fired 
and crucible types. The results of the bu- 
Teau’s investigations throughout the country 
are presented in Bulletin 202, “Electric 
tfass Furnace Practice.” ‘The Superinten- 
dent of Documents can supply copies of this 
bulletin at 50 cents each. Apart from its 
mMportant place in the conservation of fuels, 
bureau holds that use of the electric fur- 
Mace results in cooler and cleaner working 
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hard 


zine 


conditions, the elimination of much 
manual labor, and the avoidance of 
fumes. 


The quest for new oil lands is still active 
and persistent. Frank Reeves, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, has made a study of the 
Ranger field in Texas, and his observations 
are now available to the public in Bulletin 
736-E. Part of the area covered by the re- 
port is undrilled. Mr. Reeves recommends 
drilling at certain places. Three of the in- 
terior “salt domes” in Texas—the Brooks, 
Steen, and Grand Saline—are considered in 
Bulletin 736-G, which has also been pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey. This bul- 
letin should prove helpful to anyone interested 
in the production of oil from “salt domes.” 


The western region 

An Official traversed by the Denver 

Guide to the & Rio Grande Rail- 
road has been studied, 

Denver-Salt measured, mapped and 


Lake Country photographed by the 
Geological Survey, which 
has now got that interesting country between 
the covers of a book. The route of the rail- 
road links Denver and Salt Lake City. The 
guidebook not only describes the scenery along 
the railroad, but it also takes apart the 
physical features and explains their formation. 
There are factful passages on mining— 
mining camps of early days are visualized 
in the brief and forceful histories of Lead- 
ville, Cripple Creek, Central City, George- 
town, Park City and Bingham Canyon. 
The book presents the policy of the Gov- 


ernment in dealing with the grazing problem, - 


and with the disposal of merchantable timber 
from the national forests. Irrigation enter- 
prises have placed in text and maps. This 
guidebook is listed as Bulletin 707, and may 
be obtained for $1 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


A reference list of reports published by 
the Bureau of Mines since the bureau’s or- 
ganization in 1910 is now available on appli- 
cation to the bureau’s Washington office. 
The results of more than 5,000 investiga- 
tions are listed. Although most of the pa- 
pers are highly technical, many relate to mat- 
ters of everyday life and are thoroughly un- 
derstandable to the layman. ‘The list of 37 
pages is indexed by subjects and by authors. 


Among the depart- 
Business ment’s recent publica- 
Booklets tions which may be 

turned to good account 
Becote the by business interests 
epartment i. 


of Agriculture Coal Tar and Water- 


Gas Creosotes; Their 
Properties and Methods of Testing. Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1036. This bulletin presents de- 
scriptions of the different methods of testing 
creosotes which have been used or suggested, 
and particularly those now adopted as stand- 
ards by the various associations interested in 
wood preservation, and gives a discussion of 
the value of testing. Price 20 cents. 

Producers’ Cooperative Milk-Distributing 
Plants. Department Bulletin 1095. It discusses 
the advisability of establishing cooperative 
milk plants and suggests methods of financing 
and conducting them. Commercial milk pro- 
ducers should have this bulletin. Price 10 
cents. 

By-products from Citrus Fruits. Circular 232. 
Ways and means are suggested for converting 
unmarketable fruit into money. Price 5 cents. 

Farm Lands Available for Settlement. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1271. This bulletin is designed to 
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point out briefly and to describe the land in 
the United States available for settlement, and 
to tell the prospective settler something about 
the conditions he may expect to meet, the types 
of farming prevailing in the- different dis- 
tricts, and the agencies to which he may apply 
for information. Free. 

Renting Dairy Farms. Farmers’ Bulletin 
1272. A discussion of the various questions 
which arise when dairy farms are rented on 
half share receipts, by cash and by crop shares. 
Free. 

The Bulk Handling of Grain. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1290. Discusses the advantage derived 
from handling grain in bulk rather than in 
bags. Prepared with specia! reference to the 
Pacific coast states. Free. 

Portland Cement Concrete Roads. Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1077. The purpose of this bui- 
letin is to supply reliable information on the 
subject of concrete pavements for the use of 
highway engineers and others interested in 
the improvement of public roads. Price 15 
cents. 

Legal Phases of Cooperative Associations. 
Department Bulletin 1106, A discussion of the 
legal phases found in the decisions of courts 
of last resort in this country, relative to ¢co- 
operative associations. The principles applied 
and announced in these decisions are presented 
in the bulletin, together with references to the 
cases cited. Price 15 cents. 

Forest Products Laboratory. Issued by the 
United States Forest Service. A _ brief ac- 
count of the work and aims of the forest prod- 
ucts laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. Price 
15 cents. 


Possibilities from the 
use of oil shale as a 
substitute for petoleum 
are presented in Bulle- 


The Last Word 
in Oil Shale 


Possibilities tin 210, by Martin J. 
Gavin, refinery engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines, which has been 


published by the State of Colorado as part 
of a cooperative agreement with the Bureau 
of Mines for the investigation of oil shales. 
Copies of this bulletin may be obtained by 
addressing the field office of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Boulder, Colorado, The 
most valuable deposits of oil shale occur in 
Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming; great areas 
of black shale occur in some of the eastern 
and middle western states, notably, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. The beds vary 
greatly in thickness. Laboratory tests have 
produced a maximum of 90 gallons of oil 
from a ton of shale. The industry in this 
country is still in the experimental stage, and 
has suffered from the “wildcatting” of 


promoters. 
Wastes which may 
Wavs of be used as fuels in- 
Utilisia clude sawdust, shav- 
Wast uF ings, scraps, edgings, 
aste sues tanbark, wood-extract 


chips, paper mill refuse, 
bagasse or spent sugar cane, and city refuse, 
Their important sources and means for their 
ut‘lization have been studied by David M., 
Myers, of the Bureau of Mines, and the 
results of his study are now available in 
the Bureau’s Technical Paper 279. Spent 
tanbark for years was regarded as one of 
the bugbears of the leather industry; its 
disposal was a serious problem. Experi- 
ment produced a furnace in which the bark 
could be burned economically—the waste fuel! 
was not only efficiently consumed; it gen- 
erated steam for the plants. Sawdust holds 
interesting commercial possibilities as a 
source of wood alcohol. Inventors are work- 


ing to make paper pulp from sawdust. En- 
couraging progress is reported in the utiliza- 
tion of the other wastes. 
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The Building is going y 
on the spot formerty Ps 
cupied by the home of 
Daniel Webster and the 
adjoining home of John 
Slidell, shown on the left 
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The photograph below of 
achalk model of the build- 
ing shows how it will look 
when completed within a 
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The New Home of 


American Business 





The Webster home’ has been torn 
down and work on the new structure 
is under way. The photograph at the 
bottom was taken on December 2 
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Work is progressing rapidly on the new home of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Washington. This handsome 
building, to cost about $2.500,000, will house the headquarters of 





the Chamber. The funds for its construction are being contributed 
by business organizations and business men throughout the coun- 
try. The building will serve as a national home for business 
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Pertinent Facts About the New Home of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States in Washington 


HE LOCATION is in the heart of Washington, at the corner of Connecticut Avenue 
and H Street, across Lafayette Square from the White House. The site was formerly 


occupied by the old Corcoran home, occupied for a time by Daniel Webster, and 
by the home of John Slidell. 


The building will be of the classical type of architecture and will extend four stories 
high. It will front 196 feet on H Street and 150 feet on Connecticut Avenue. 

The architect is Cass Gilbert of New York, who designed the new Treasury Annex, 
facing another side of Lafayette Square. ‘ 

The construction work was begun in November last and the building will be ready 
for occupancy in the spring of 1924. 

The building will be constructed so as to make possible at a later time the addition of a 
fifth or even a sixth story. 


Back of the building, across the open court, there will be an auditorium to accommodate 
850 persons. 

The ground floor will be arranged to admit of library, conference, committee and reception 
rooms for use of members who may have conferences or meetings in Washington. 

The second, third and fourth floors will be office floors, housing the offices of the national 
headquarters in Washington. 


The National Chamber will occupy the entire building; no offices will be rented. 


The building and site will cost $2,500,000. Of this $1,750,000 will be invested in the 
building and $750,000 in the land. 

Funds for the building and site are largely in hand, having been subscribed by leading 
business men and organizations of the United States. 

The total amount of the building fund was pro-rated among the states, cities and towns 
of the country. 

The new building has been called a workshop for American business. It will be a place 
where business men may counsel with each other and with federal authorities on those things 
where cooperation is necessary to sound. action. 

It will house a research bureau for American business which will acquaint itself with 
the issues at stake and with industrial conditions prevalent over the world. It will be a place 
where members of organizations, government officials, and business organizations may feel free 
to acquire, without obligation, that information which will illustrate the effect of proposed 
policies upon the economic life of the country. It will be a place where meetings in the 
interest of the community or of a state, or of a trade, may be held with access to a trained 
staff of helpers for the purpose of considering negotiations with the government for the 
things necessary for the well-being of American business. 
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Selling NewY orktoNewYorkers 


. 


give us inspirational talks on turning 

door-knobs,” said the junior salesman, 
“but I’d like to see how much luck he'd 
have if he tackled a cold canvass himse!f for 
about a week.” 

And in his inside office the president was 
expounding his views to the salesmanager. 

“The trouble with our salesmen,” he stated, 
“is that they’re working in a rut. Instead 
of getting out after new customers they’re 
satisfied to take orders from the same old 
circle. If I only had the time I’d like to 
go out and show them what real salesman- 
ship is. Why, when I was a junior, I ad 

Both the president and the junior sales- 
man had an opportunity to test out the 
capacity of the executive officer as a sales- 
man, in the recent campaign for new mem- 
bers conducted by the Merchants’ Association 
of New York. 

Interesting for a variety of reasons, this 
membership drive was particularly notable 
for the fact that it took the leaders of New 
York business out of their offices for four 
consecutive days and transformed them into 
a flying wedge of pavement-pounding 
salesmen. 

Not only did they rise to the occasion, but, 
in addition to acquiring a freshened view- 
point on the problems and difficulties of their 
own sales forces, they managed to extract 
a large measure of enjoyment from the entire 
proceedings. 

When the Merchants’ Association decided 
that its membership needed expansion, the 
Board of Directors determined to place re- 
sponsibility for results squarely upon the 
smiembers themselves. Accordingly, the mem- 
vers of the board first pledged themselves 
individually to the campaign and then called 
for volunteers. 

At a dozen Juncheon meetings attended by 
the executive officers of the business houses 
which compose the association, its needs and 
aims were set forth by the officers and 
directors. 


Executives Turn Salesmen 


Ts ALL very well for the big chief to 





“47OU have appointed us to conduct this 
organization for you,” was the tenor of 
their appeal, “and we have outlined a program 
of constructive effort which calls for wider 
support than our present membership can 
give. We need additional funds, for neces- 
sary surveys of business and civic problems, 
and we need greater man-power back of the 
association’s policies and resolutions. 

“We can't wait to secure this additional 
help through the regular process of the 
Membership Bureau; we want to put on an 
intensive campaign which will sell at least 
two thousand memberships to the business 
houses of the city within the next two weeks. 

“You are all busy men, but so are we, 
and we will match our time against yours. 
No one can sell a membership as well as a 
satisfied member. No one can reach the head 
of one business house as quickly as the head 
of another business house. 

“We don’t want your star salesman or 
your chief clerk to do this work. We want 
you to volunteer four mornings of next week 
to go out yourselves to sell your association.” 

The response to this appeal, coming from 
such men as William Fellowes Morgan, for 
seven years president of the association; 


By STANLEY J. QUINN 


J. G. White, of the J. G. White Engineering 
Co.; Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
Board of the Irving National Bank; Henry 
R. Towne, of Yale & Towne; Arthur Wil- 
liams, of the N. Y. Edison Co.; Alfred E. 
Marling, president of Horace S, Ely and 
Co., and William Hamlin Childs, of the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, was 
spontaneous and whole-hearted. As a matter 





HERE’S inspiration in this story 

for any commercial organization. 
Some of the biggest men in the big- 
gest city in the country stopped their 
work and personally got out to sell 
memberships in the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. And it was not only the As- 
sociation which profited, for these 
volunteer salesmen themselves learned 
a. lesson. They went back to their 
own desks with a better understand- 
ing of what their own men in the 
field had to face. 

Tue Eprror. 











of fact, where only 450 volunteers were 
called for, more than 650 answered the roll 
call on the first morning of the drive and 
these 650 were all active principals in their 
respective concerns. 

Long before the call for volunteers was 
made, the staff of the association, in collabora- 
tion with experts brought in for the occa- 
sion, had mapped out the plan of campaign. 
From the list of New York business houses 
they had culled a selected list of 14,000 
names which because of character, standing 
and influence would be desirable additions to 
the association. 

This list of 14,000 was then carded and 
grouped according to geographical location. 
On each card was printed the name of the 
firm, the address, the floor and room number, 
and the name of the individual to be 
approached. 

The volunteer salesmen were divided into 
one hundred and sixty committees of four, 
and in some cases five, men each, and each 
committee was asked to operate as a team 
instead of as individuals. Every morning 
of the drive, the chairmen of the teams were 
handed an envelope containing the cards of 
at least twenty prospects, and those twenty 
were so grouped that they could be called 
on in the space of a single forenoon. 

When the volunteers swarmed into the 
assembly hall on the first morning of the 
drive, they were told that the ground had 
been prepared for them by a series of let- 
ters, previously addressed to the prospects, 
outlining the purposes of the association and 
indicating the advantages of membership. 

The selling arguments were rehearsed, the 
cards distributed, and then the teams scat- 
tered for the morning’s work. 

This work took them into quarters and 
channels far removed from their accustomed 
routine. The dry-goods merchant found him- 
self making the rounds of the hardware 
trade; the banker climbed the stairs of loft 
buildings to interview the wholesaler. Not 


one of the volunteer salesmen came through 
the first morning without discovering new 
contacts, meeting new people, and finding 
new suggestions. 


At noon each day the results of each team’s 


work were scored on a large blackboard. 

A feature of the luncheons was the yol- 
untary contribution of the theatrical industry, 
On the first day, Barney Bernard and Alex- 
ander Carr, as Potash & Perlmutter, con- 
ducted an elaborate argument as to whether 
the firm would join the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. On the last day Will Rogers, after 


remarking that some people 


auditors to suggest something for him to 
talk about. 

“Tell us why they don’t put elevators in 
loft buildings,” called out the plaintive voice 
of a volunteer salesman who had been can- 
vassing the clothing district. 

Day by day the membership roster climbed, 
and the volunteers quickly changed from 
hesitant executives out on a_ half-frolic to 
seasoned salesmen intent only on rolling up 
the largest possible number of memberships 
to the credit of their teams. This was shown 
by the stories that went round the tables 
after the second day. 

“We had a funny experience this morn- 
ing,” said the chairman of one team. “When 
we sailed into the place, and the office boy went 
back to tell his boss that a committee from 
the Merchants’ 
him, I saw him turn to the boy and wave 
his hands to the front door. He evidently 


knew what-we wanted. 
Getting Down to Real Selling 


“C‘O instead of waiting to be told he wasn't 
in, we marched into the office and asked him 
to join. He made the usual excuses; bust 
ness was bad, he belonged to a trade organiza- 
tion; his partner wasn’t in, and he was busy. 
“However, when we told him that our 
time was as valuable as his, and that we 
thought enough of our association to give 
up four business mornings to it, he swung 
clear around, handed out the cigars, signed 
on the dotted line, and told us how to get the 
next man on our list.” 


“We had an interesting experience, too,” | 


said a worker at the same table, “but it 
didn’t have quite as satisfactory an ending. 
“We called on one man who for various 
insufficient reasons couldn’t join, but he 
us of another man in the same _ building 
who was entirely eligible. In fact, he yor 
unteered to ‘phone and have him come over. 
“We waited, and went through the same 
performance with the friend, who was # 
tensely sympathetic and__ interested, but 
couldn’t quite make up his mind to sig@ 
When we got out on the sidewalk we dis- 
covered that while three of us were arguing 
with the second man, the first man Wa 
selling a bill of goods to the fourth member 
of our team.” : 
One committee chairman, the partner @ 
a business of national influence and impor 
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tance, marched into a luncheon meeting 


a fist full of signed applications and witty 


fire in his eye. 
“I’ve just finished talking to the smallest 
man in New York,” he announced. “He tol 
us that he wasn’t interested in the Mer} 
chants’ Association, that he didn’t bother with 
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improvement organizations, that his 


‘own business was all right, and he didn’t 


¢are whether the city of New York was 
clean or prosperous so long as he made money. 

“J didn’t argue with him, or even ask 
him how long he would be prosperous if 
the city began to go back. I told him that 
having met him, our committee wouldn’t per- 
mit him to join the association if he applied. 
] added that we were a bit particular about 
whom we associated with, and that a man 
with his ideas ought to live with savages 


instead of in a civilized community.” 


As the end of the drive approached, the 


' jntensity of friendly rivalry among the teams 


increased. Many of the teams, by private 
arrangement among themselves, postponed 
the private business they had reserved for 
their afternoons and kept at work on the 
Merchants’ Association campaign all day in- 
stead’ of confining themselves to the morn- 
ings for which they had volunteered. 

hey cheered each other when the results, 
posted at the luncheon meetings, showed 
that some hard-working team had scored a 
ten-strike, and exchanged helpful selling 
points with the greatest goodwill in the 
world. But one and all were working for 
the honor of emerging from the campaign 
with the largest number of new members 
to their credit. 

This coveted distinction finally went to 
the team captained by Betram H. Borden, 
of M. C. D. Borden & Sons, which set the 
high-water mark for the drive with a record 
of 101 new members. 


A Cold, Hard Canvass 


yt the campaign brought more than new 
members and new contacts to the teams 
that tramped from street to street and from 
office to office for these four hectic days. It 


' gave each man a new conception of the city 


in which he lived and proved to him that 
the spirit of human kindness and helpfulness 
was alive in the fellow-citizens about him. 

This thought was well expressed by George 
Ed Smith, president of the Royal Typewriter 
Company, who volunteered for the drive. 

“When some of us offered to help in the 
he said, “we assumed that all 
to do was to visit a 
few of our friends, explain the merits of 
the association and turn in the signed 
applications. 

“The fact that we were handed the names 
of prospects we had never met, and told 
to go after them, put an entirely different 
complexion on the matter. This meant a 
cold, hard canvass to sell an intangible in- 
terest in the public welfare to complete 
sttangers, many of whom didn’t know 
whether the Merchants’ Association was a 


combination in restraint of trade or an ex- 
tuse for staying out late at night. 


“Like many other New Yorkers who 
Started in a smaller community, I felt that 
the feeling of local pride that exists in places 

here everyone knows his neighbor didn’t 
exist in New York. One of the great diffi- 
culties they’re having in making a republic 
out of China is to convince the Chinaman 
that the country belongs to him and not to 
the imperial family. China is too large for 
the individual to conceive that he has a 
Proprietary interest in it. In the same man- 
mer the average New Yorker absolves him- 
self from assuming responsibility for -what 

s to the city, and figures himself as 
Y one out of six million who will be 


| fared for by Providence or the newspapers 


told} °F the police. 












_weep down, of course, he has a quiet 
Pride in the fact that he is part of a city 
can produce a Woolworth Building or 
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lead the country in a Liberty Loan. But 
he isn’t at all sure that the rest of the six 
million have the same pride’ in the city’s 
progress and dignity. 

“The greater thing that came out of the 
Merchants’ Association drive, in my opinion, 
was the liberal education along these lines 
that it gave to the men who participated. 

“They were thrown each day into a differ- 
ent cross-section of the city’s business life. 
They rubbed elbows with men of various 
trades and occupations. And they discovered 
that these other men weren't particularly 
interested in the direct advantages that would 
come to them from membership in the asso- 
ciation, but that they were intensely inter- 
ested in what the association could do for 
the city. 

“The workers learned that it didn’t pay to 
talk much about the information and statis- 
tics which the association could supply for 
each industry, but they found an immediate 
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response when they spoke of what the asso- 
ciation was doing and could do to make New 
York a cleaner city, a better city, a city with 
better schools, better streets, and better 
government. : 

“In other words, they learned that pride 
in the old home town was as strong in 
New York as it is in the cross-roads vil- 
lage, and that ideals and the desire for bet- 
ter things are the same on Broadway as 
they are on Main Street. 

“That comforting conclusion was alone 
worth all the time and energy that was de- 
voted to the campaign.” 

A final word should be added for the 
benefit of the junior salesman. The Mer- 
chants’ Association asked its volunteers to 
produce 2,000 members. And as a result of 
their efforts the big chiefs turned in 2,036 
signed applications from their fellow-busi- 
ness men of New York. 


Plans for Rome Meeting 


= ELIEVING that the time has now 
come when business men should assert 


the right, based upon their knowledge 
and experience and their interest, to come 
forward and state in no uncertain terms 
that the vital problems now so seriously dis- 
turbing the peace and prosperity of the world 
shall be settled upon sound economic prin- 
ciples—principles which will promote the 
peace and welfare of mankind rather than 
primarily the popularity of individuals or 
political parties—leading business men 
throughout the world will meet at Rome for 
the purpose of discussing frankly and seriously 
some of the most pressing issues.” 

The above quotation, from A. C. Bedford, 
tells the real purpose of the second meeting 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 
at Rome, Italy, March 18 to 25. The quota- 
tion is from the foreword of a tentative 
program for the meeting. 

The program is divided into three general 
subjects: Finance, Industry and Trade, and 


Transportation. Under finance there will be 
discussed the following questions: 
Financial Measures Necessary for the 
Restoration of International Trade. 
Reparations. 


Inter-Allied Debts. 

Bills of Exchange. 

Double Taxation. 

Topics to be taken up under the general 
subject of Industry and Trade, are: 

Equitable Treatment of Trade as Regards 
Customs Formalities and Analogous 
Questions. 

Measures to Prevent New Import Duties 
Introduced by the Different Governments 
from Affecting Goods Shipped or Contracted 
for Before the Date of Application of Such 
Duties. 


Removal of Export “Taxes on Raw 
Materials. 

Protection of Industrial Property—Unfair 
Competition. 


International Commercial Arbitration. 

Uniform International Trade Statistics. 

Difficulties in the way of international 
transportation will be discussed from three 
angles: 

National Restrictions on Maritime Trans- 
portation. 

Coordination of the Air Services of the 
Different Countries and Facilities for Inter- 
national Communications to be Established. 

International Railway Communications, 

The American delegates will depart from 
New York on the steamship Caronia for a 





cruise of the Mediterranean Sea. The fol- 
lowing ports and cities, etc., will be visited: 
Funchal, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monaco, Genoa, Naples (first call), Athens, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, Dead Sea, River Jordan, Jericho, 
Bethlehem, Naples (second call), arriving in 
Rome on Saturday, March 17, 1923. 

Saturday, March 17.—The Board of Di- 
rectors of the International Chamber will 
meet in Rome. The Organization Committee 
will meet in Rome to draft proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution, which will be voted 
upon at the general session, Thursday 
afternoon, March 22. 

Sunday, March 18—The formal opening 
of the Congress will take place in the 
afternoon. 

1. Addresses of Welcome by the President 
of the Congress and Government representa- 
tives. 

2. Response by the President of the Inter- 
national Chamber. 

3. Report of the Board of Directors on the 
Chamber’s activities. 

Monday to Saturday, March 19-24.—The 
program will be divided into General Sessions 
and Group Committee Meetings, beginning 
on Monday, March 19, and continuing 
throughout the week. The topics for discus- 
sion will be grouped under three main heads: 
Finance, Industry and Trade, Transportation. 

Group committee meetings will be held 
morning and afternoon on Monday, March 
19,. Wednesday, March 21, and Friday, 
March 23. General sessions will be held 
morning and afternoon on Tuesday, March 
20, Thursday, March 22, and Saturday, 
March 24. 

The Resolutions Committee will meet on 
the day preceding each general session to con- 
sider the resolutions from the group com- 
mittee meetings. The debate on the resolu- 
tions and work of the group committees will 
take place at the general sessions. 

All delegates will be permitted to take 
part in the deliberations of the group com- 
mittee meetings and to participate in the 
discussions at the general sessions. 

In order to prepare for each group com- 
mittee meeting and each general session the 
respective national committees will meet at 9 
o’clock each morning. 

The committees that have been at work 
during the past year on resolutions passed at 
the first general meeting (London) will have 
opportunity to report at the appropriate group 
committee meeting in Rome. 
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Along the Side Roads of Industry 


With RICHARD SPILLANE 


No vehicle devised 
by man has come into 
such wide use in so 
short a time as the auto- 
mobile. There are ap- 
proximately 10,250,000 
motor cars and 1,250,000 motor trucks in the 
United States. Some authorities say the 
point of saturation is 17,000,000. You would 
think, from the congestion on city street 
and country highway in summer time, the 
estimate of saturation point is too high. 

The person afoot has to watch his step. 
Even then casualties are many. Traffic 
problems become more perplexing year by 
year. 

One thing for which Henry Ford does 
not get credit is that, but for him, there 
probably would be vigorous opposition to 
the automobile and it would know many 
restrictions. If it were the vehicle solely of 
the rich or well-to-do, a class consciousness 
would have been aroused. But nearly half 
the automobiles are Fords, and no longer 
can it be said truthfully that 

“The rich they ride in chaises.” 

The vast majority of the Fords are owned 
by wage workers or persons of modest in- 
come. The democracy of the automobile 
gives to it an immunity it otherwise might 
not command. 

Of course if there were no Fords there 
would not be such a crowding of the high- 
ways, at least as yet, but the fact remains 
that it is because of the Ford and cars of 
relatively small cost that the automobile 
today has privileges, if not rights, that other- 
wise might be challenged, if not curtailed. 

It is the vehicle of all the people as no 
other vehicle has been. And if it were used 
throughout the world to the degree it is in 
America, the total of passenger cars would 
be 184,250,000. 

World recovery means as much for the 
automobile people as those of any industry 
in America. It is not improbable that the 
next twenty or thirty years will see the 
foreign field almost as big for the car 
makers as the domestic is now. 

Who, twenty-five years ago, when the auto- 
mobile was introduced, would believe that 
more than 10,000,000 passenger vehicles 
would be in use in this country today and 
about 5,000,000 of them by wage earners or 
salaried men and farmers? 

Thus far the industry has had a tendency to 
prove its most sanguine prophets conservative. 


The Auto the 
Transportation 
of Democracy 


k * * 
: In Great Britain 
A Record action by the courts is 
Jail expeditious whether the 
case be a civil one or 
Dodger criminal. In the United 


States the law’s delays 
have tended to bring law into contempt, 
delay if not defeat justice, and helped to cause 
organizations like the Ku Klux Klan. 

Here is a case that warrants attention: 
The Atlantic National Bank of Providence 
failed in April, 1913. Henry E. DeKay, a 
broker, was accused of aiding and abetting 
in the misapplication of its funds. In Janu- 
ary, 1915, twenty-two months after the bank 
failure, he was convicted and sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment. He appealed, but 


his conviction was sustained. He took the 
case up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and now it upholds the verdict and, 
nine years and eight months after the bank 
failure and eight years after he was found 
guilty he must go to jail, that is, unless 
his lawyers can find some way to delay the 
case further. 

There is a classic instance in a civil case in 
New York. A property owner sued the 
Elevated Railroad for damages. After the 
case had been fought for eighteen years the 
Court of Appeals, the highest tribunal in the 
state, sent it back to the court of original 
jurisdiction to be tried all over again. 


* *k * 
Salloum Mokarzel, 
No “Can’t editor of the Syrian 
Afford It” American Magazine, 
ore . says there is no such 
In Syrian term as “I can’t afford 


it” in the Near East. 
To illustrate it he tells this story. Toward 
the close of the World War one of the 
fellaheen of the Nile Valley came to Cairo 
with his crop of long staple cotton. He got 
a fabulous price for it, for cotton was at the 
highest since the Civil War. He was bare- 
foot and ragged. The more than $4,000 he 
received was sufficient to make him com- 
paratively independent for life but he craved 
an automobile and he paid $4,000 for a sec- 
ond-hand car of a very expensive make. 

x * * 


A man of Wall Street 
who, twenty odd years 
ago, failed for $13,000,- 
ooo and, four years 
later, paid every cent of 
his personal obligation 
in that failure, had all his employes as his 
guests at luncheon Christmas Eve. 

The luncheon was given in a very old 
building in Water Street near Wall over 
the headquarters of a large mercantile con- 
cern and now a delightfully quaint restaurant. 

It was in that old building that the man of 
Wall Street had his first employment and 
earned his first dollar. His job was pasting 
labels on tobacco sacks—sacks that contained 
the smoking tobacco now widely known as 
Bull Durham. 

The man who gave the luncheon was 


Theodore H. Price. 


Failed For 
$13,000,000 
Paid It All 





Sentiment plays a larger part in business 
than the average person knows. One of the 
great soap-making concerns of America was 
founded nearly a century ago. It still is con- 
trolled by descendants of the founder, and 
among its treasures are the little vat in which 
the fats were boiled in the early days and the 
account books of long ago. 

It was the custom of the founder to have 
his wife and children sit with him once a 
week to discuss business progress. 

He and his family were lovers of coffee 
and, while they held council, they sipped 
coffee. 

Until comparatively recent time it was the 
rule, when the officers of the company, the 
male descendants of the founder and the 
department heads met in conference, to 
serve coffee as soon as all were seated. 


Possibly it still is done. If it isn’t, i 
should be. 

x * x 

— a he it 

would be to Sir Walter 

The ey the scott, if he lived in thalh 

or 1S- times, Sir Walter who 

tens To fed om Pageantry, or 


“Tom” Moore, of whom 
Byron said, “Little Tommy dearly loves a 
Lord.” Kings and princes disappear from 
the scene today and we think little of it 
Nicholas, Czar of the Russias, with all 
his family, massacred and the incident almost 
forgotten. The Sultan of Turkey, head of 
the Mohammedan world, exiled one day and 
scarcely a ripple on the tide of events made 
by it. Princes and potentates flocking to 
America and receiving not a hundredth part 
of the attention given to Georges Carpentier 
when he came here for his bout with Jack 
Dempsey. 

The former Kaiser, whose every expression 
was a matter of world importance ten years 
or less ago, writes his memoirs and the public 
doesn’t show even ordinary curiosity about 
them. 

What a change from the time when much 
of the literature, even the fairy tale, was 
made up of kings and queens and princes, 

The views of Mr. Gary of the United 
States Steel Corporation command more at- 
tention today than those of any king or 
potentate. 

Mussolini bobs up almost over night in 
Italy with more power than the king. 

Mustapha Pasha, a soldier of Jewish blood, 
is ruler of Turkey in Europe and Asia. 

A little Welshman, the most powerful 
figure in the British Empire in the World 
War, and succeeded as prime minister by a 
Scotch Ironmonger. 

Clemenceau, a doctor who turned states- 
man, savior of France in the hour of her 
greatest peril. 

There’s no material in this for those who 
would weave their tales about the king and 
princes and the silken court. 

The glamour has gone. The world is 
concerned today with the doings of men, 
real men—not with princes. A thing some 
ancient Greeks dreamt has come to pass, 
Democracy rules. If the voice of the people 
is the voice of God now it should have 
expression. 

ok * a 


Sam Houston once 
said of a_ particularly 
mean individual that he 
had every attribute of 
the dog except gratitude. 
But Houston should 
have known the high priests of the Soviet 
system. The American Relief Association 
has been feeding 10,000,000 or more men, 
women and children of the famine districts 
of Russia. 

Trotzky’s official recognition of this work 
has been in the giving to the press of Moscow 
and Petrograd a story that the association 
men are grafters because a few of 
thoughtless among them bought skins of fur- 
bearing animals for friends in the Unit 


The Ingratitude 
of Soviet 
Republic 


States and used the association mail bags ia 


shipping them out of Russia. 
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The Improvement in Business Still Holds and is 


Consolidating its Gains 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


USINESS activity in all phases of industrial life was most 

notable during the past month despite the seasonal slow- 

ing up which succeeds the holiday trade, and the annual 
calling in of travelling salesmen to headquarters to get new 
instructions and inspiration. 


upon those mental exercises of statisticians as to when the. 
saturation point will be reached. Then, too, the railroads are 
placing comparatively large orders for materials and equipment, 
and already locomotives and cars are coming out of the shops 
in slowly increasing numbers. 








The Leather business is a 
good instance of the prevail- 
Ing situation, somewhat lower 

rices a short time ago in 
hides and skins paved the 
way for increased demand, 
and for larger output in fabri- 
cated materials, especially 


shoes. In studying the map it should always be borne in mind 
that only actual conditions are shown; prospects are not 
indicated. 











Business Conditions, January 15, 1923 


HE DOUGLAS MAP shows at a glance the general 

conditions of the country. Light areas indicate good 
crops, industrial activity, and “high pressure” buying 
markets. In the black areas these conditions are lacking. 
The shaded areas are half way. 


This, in time, will dispose of 
that little fiction, which 
passed current for a_ time 
among a few, that continued 
lack of transportation would 
result in shortage of goods, 
which in turn would cause an 
era of rising prices attended 
by much immediate prosper- 
ity. This delusion 
has about run its 











course. So much 





Cotton Textiles too, 
after a period of uncer- 
tainty, now know where they 
“are at,” with the mills well sold up 
and domestic spinners’ takings runring 
about 600,000 bales more in the last five 
months of 1922 than for the same period of the pre- 

vious year. These excess takings, however, were all 
by the Southern mills, as labor and legislative regulations 
and restrictions in New England are of such a nature that some 
of the large corporations there are contemplating making 
further additions in the Southern states. For it unfortunately 
happens that killing the goose that lays the golden egg always 
has the same destructive effect, whether prompted by humani- 
tarian motives, or instigated by blind political and economic 
folly. 

Cotton exports do not present. so encouraging a picture, as 
they fell off about 500,000 bales during the last five months of 
1922 compared with the similar period of 1921, because economic 
and other conditions in Europe continue to be as the troubled 
sea which knows no rest. 

Iron and steel manufacturing are busy, though the keen edge 
is off demand, and prices have receded somewhat, since buyers 
in general were sufficiently posted on production possibilities 
and likelihoods to play a waiting game. The metal industry, 
however, has an encouraging prospect in the months ahead, for 
automobile makers have an ambitious program outlined for 
this year. They are evidently banking more upon human 


nature, and the increased purchasing power of the many than 





so, in fact, that 
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one of the most interesting and signifi cant trends 

of thought in the past thirty days 1s that towards conservatism 
and caution in advancing prices, and the further realization 
that it is a buyer’s market, and that the consumer is suspicious 
of higher figures for commodities, and still has to be shown. 

Mining activity in copper, zinc and lead is well sustained and 
prices are correspondingly firm. 

Crude oil continues to accumulate, and those who risk aught 
upon the prospects of what may happen in this line must have 
stout hearts. Drilling and prospecting are at low ebb save in a 
few fields, which means quiet times in places where only pump- 
ing goes on. 

Building and construction are at an unusual rate for this 
season of the year, with the expectation of much greater volume 
when spring opens. Brick, lumber and all building material 
share in the general activity; lumber output being of widespread 
local benefit to many sections and many states, from the vast 
yellow pine belt in the South to the still vaster forests of douglas 
firs in the far Northwest, and on the Pacific Slope. Two im- 
portant adjuncts of building, paint and furniture, are not only 
well employed but look forward to even greater business during 
the coming months. 

The entire Cotton Belt has taken on new life and hope because 
of continued high prices of the great staple. Farm implements 
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Below is a chart prepared to go with a recent report of the 
Committee on Statistics and Standards of the National Chamber, 
of which Mr. Douglas is chairman, It’s a composite index of 
production and physical movement of manufactured products and 
certain basic raw materials other than foodstuffs. 
it’s a sort of a one-line history of American business for the past 
It’s interesting to note that the depression that began 
in late 1920 and came to its low mark in the middle of 1921 was 
the lowest in that period, lower than those of 1903-04 and 1907-08. 

In April, 1922, we published an article on charting ahead a 
big business in which we showed a similar index line and how at 
the beginning of 1921 it had been projected for 1921-1924 in- 
At the right is the projection we then printed. 
be of interest to compare the two after a year has passed, though 
it would be unsafe to accept the line for 1923 as a guide to the 
current year, for such projections call for frequent revisions and 
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are being bought in much increased percentage 
over a year ago, debts ire being settled, ana 
preparations made for a large acreage of cotton 
this spring. 

There will probably not be so much garden 
truck raised as last year, as much of che late 
maturing vegetable acreage found a glutted 
market at ruinous prices. The production of 
early vegetables ebbs and flows in vclume 
each season largely in accordance with the 
finaacial results of the previous year. 

In truck gardening, cooperative marketing 
is usually the best method of success, and this 
plan promises to have extensive trial this 
coming season in practically all the cash crops 
of the South. It is being employed more and 
more in the cotton producing districts, and 
has taken firm hold in the tobacco sections 
of the Centrai South and the Atlantic Sea- 
board. At this writing announcement is 
made of the distribution of between four and 
six million dollars to the growers of burley 
tobacco in Kentucky from the sale of their 
1921 tobacco crop. 

Raisers of sheep in the Far West and South- 
west find the high price of wool the bright spot 
in their sections, though is it not so well with 
cattle which are far away from the principal 
markets with consequent low prices. Wool is 
a striking example of how the price of an 
article can 2 doubled in twelve months 
because of increased demand, also a prctec- 
tive tariff, and thus convert a losing business 
into a profitable venture. 

While wheat and corn have fluctuated much 
on rumors, and long selling, on shorts running 
to cover, and all other methods of speculation 
that bear small relation to the actual facts of 
the situation, their prices are still on the up- 
grade and liable tc go higher if rain or snow be 
not had soon in the great stretch of winter 
wheat territory from the Texas Panhandle to 


1908 1909 1910 1911 
the central part of Nebraska. For the grow- 
ing plant there is in a critical condition at 
this writing from lack of moisture and from 
‘exposure to the winter’s cold. 

Prices of corn are well maintained, as are 
those of hogs, notwithstanding an abundance 
of both. So matters continue very cheerful 
in the Central West, even though the dairy 
business, which is one cf great local impor- 
tance, is getting unsatisfactory prices for milk 
in many sections. 

There is much in public print at present as 
to how much better off the farmer ts because 
of index numbers which tell of steadily rising 
prices of farm products. Much of this is mcst 
misleading, for the best that can be said of 
most index numbers 1s that they are sometimes 
approximately correct, and you can never be 
sure of that unless you know how they were 
constructed and by whom. To get their real 
meaning and application they have to be 
analyzed into their original factors according 
to localities. 

Cotton, for instance, forms a very large 
part of the advance in prices of farm products 
and applies only to certain sections of the 
South. 

Then, too, the price of cattle in Western 
Montana is one thing and that of cattle in 
Iowa a far different matter as related to its 
effect upon the farming community in each 
state and section. 

So likewise, between the price of Irish po- 
tatoes in Aroostook county, Maine, and those 
in Lake county in northern Illinois, there is a 
great gulf fixed. In the former case it means 
ruin and debt for every grower, and in the lat- 
ter instance it is a source © f revenue. So at- 
tempting to average farm prices under the 
present conditions 1s mostly theory and fool- 
ishness. 

In all agricultural sections on the accom- 
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panying map you will get the true conception 
of farming conditions from the revealing 
shadings, 


Shermanized Bill Boards 
Bit BOARDS are local affairs but they 


may have their part in a restraint upon 
This was the decision 





interstate commerce. 


of the United States Supreme Court on | 


January 2. 

Concerns which prepare posters and cause 
them to be displayed on bill boards brought 
action against the Associated Bill Posters, 
asking for treble damages under the Sher- 
man Act. The bill posters took the position 
that, even if the plaintiffs proved everything 
they alleged, there could be no recovery since 
there was no interstate commerce. Wi 
things in this state the case came before the 
Supreme Court. In other words, the question 
was whether or not, if the plaintiffs proved 
everything they averred, they could have 
damages. 

The allegations were that the association 
was composed of one bill poster in each town, 
that these bill posters were bound not to put 
up posters for concerns which gave business 
to nonmembers, that prices for bill posting 
were fixed, and that producers of posters 
were coerced to refuse to supply concerns 
that patronized independent bill posters, 

The court held that, if this were the 
state of facts, there could be recovery undef 
the Sherman Act. In its view, the combina 
tion would be nationwide, its membets 
would be bound to pursue a course of busi 
ness which was designed to interfere with 
the free flow. of interstate commerce, 
there would be a purpose to obtain a monop- 
oly by restricting commerce in posters @ 
channels dictated by the confederates and 
demand noncompetitive prices. 
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of the system—not a single valid claim ever 
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From Grasshopper to Man 


OCTURNAL moths and diurnai but- 

terflies. Then birds, including quails, 

meadow-larks and prairie chickens. 
Then miscellaneous insects, especially grass- 
hoppers. Then animals, wild and tame. 
And, at last, men themselves. The habits 
of all, the instincts of all, the needs of all 
and, in some cases, their anatomy and 
appetites. 

So, stage by stage, from boyhood to man- 
hood, Vernon Kellogg became a brilliant zo- 
ologist. Fields, swamps and forests were 
his laboratories. Now, however, he is in- 
doors mostly, and human beings, their food, 
clothing, shelter, education and general well- 
being, engage his genius and enthusiasm. 
There is no sin against congruity when a 
zoologist turns from beehives and ant-hills 
to mankind collectively. 

One law in common to all living things— 
to trees, to beetles and to men. A law with 
two grand and inviolate sections. First, sus- 
tenance. Next, reproduction. Sustenance 
was once a tragic matter in Kansas, where, 
at Emporia, Vernon Kellogg was born. 
Tragic to farmers, whose crops were de- 
voured by grasshoppers; tragic to villagers, 
whose food came from the fenced-in and 
open prairies. Thus the first of Vernon Kel- 
logg’s twenty-odd books bore the title: 
“Common Injurious Insects of Kansas.” 

Elderly men, and younger ones, possibly, 
whose purpose in youth it was to be lawyers 
and statesmen and to address juries and 
assemblies of their fellow-citizens, may re- 
member, having marked the margin as they 
read, that Cicero’s “Oratory and Orators” 
notes the “alliance and affinity that connect 
_all the liberal arts and sciences.” 

Zoology, moreover, as defined by an emi- 
nent master of the English language, is “the 
science of animals; the natural history of 
the animal kingdom; the body of fact and 
doctrine derived from the scientific study 
of that series of organisms whose highest 
term is man.” 

Canons authorizing and impulse constrain- 
ing, Vernon Kellogg, in his growth profes- 
sionally, found post eventually on what 
what might be called the ramparts of hu- 
manity. Winged creatures and furred crea- 
tions are still of interest, but human beings, 
old and young and of both sexes, 
now are the subjects of his toil 
inquiry and philosophy. Chiefly, of 
course, those human beings who in- 
habit the United States. 

Therefore he is found at the head, 
executively, of the greatest body of 
scientists, here or elsewhere, ever 
brought together for patriotic and 
benevolent purposes: the National 
Research Council, whose focal city 
is Washington. “Benevolent,” as 
just used, is descriptive, technically, 


of prosperity and happiness. There 
can be no prosperity and little happiness 
when there is an absence of profits and 


wages. The statement might be limited, 
even, to profits, because where there are no 
profits there can be no wages, except un- 
certainty industrially or commercially. All of 
which is a platitude that is contradicted and 
ridiculed by many who are seeking for votes 
and yearning for mention in the newspapers. 

Peace being the portion of this nation at 
present, the National Research Council (hav- 


By JAMES B. MORROW 


ing wrought zealously and honorably through 
the World War) is now engaged in promot- 
ing the business prosperity of this nation. It 
is, bluntly, a bread and butter organization. 
The members, however, will wince at that 
definition. They say that they are engaged 
in the realm of pure science, meaning the 
discovery of facts and principles. Applied 
science is the practical use of pure science, of 
the discovered facts and principles. 

A professor at a’ university, or an in- 








































Insects engaged him first, but he’s found time to write books on art 
(under a pseudonym), ethnology and a life of Hoover, whose close 
and constant friend he is 


dividual, unconnected, through the love of 
investigation and experiment, improves an 
electric lamp by learning something that was 
unknown before. This man is styled a funda- 
mental scientist, a pure scientist. His dis- 
covery is employed in a factory; that is 
applied science. And the rewards in most 
cases go to the owner of the factory, un- 
less the discoverer or inventor is some such 
materialist as Thomas A. Edison. 

Writing out what has been translated into 


English as the “Memorable Thoughts of 
Socrates,” Xenophon, his disciple, says that 
the Greek philosopher “advised against 
amusing one’s self with the vain curiosities 
of science and never to go beyond what is 
useful.” Such, in the main, is the dogma 
of American science today. The wisdom of 
Socrates could appropriately be cut into a 
stone of the beautiful temple which the Na- 
tional Research Council has under way in 
the city of Washington. 

It was in 1864 that Congress voted a 
charter, signed by Abraham Lincoln, to the 
National Academy of Sciences, which, on 
being organized, was the first mobilization 
of American scientific men for work in war, 
The National Research Council, established 
six years ago, is an offshoot of that ancient 
and still-existent academy. Through it, 
American scientists, for the second time in 
history, enlisted in a body under the flag 
of their country. What they did, in con- 
junction with army and navy officers -and 
other government engineers, chemists and so 
on, has no place in this article. They matched 
their wits, inventions, knowledge and _ skill 
with German science, until then one of the 
secrets of civilization, and would have blown 
Berlin into fragments and suffocated every 
German army, whether in trenches or afoot, 
had the World War lasted six months longer, 


Brought together for war, 
American: scientists have since 
stood together for the 


works of peace. Business 
men, engaged in great en- 


terprises, have united 
with them. Representa- 
tives of seventy-seven 


scientific and technical so- 
cieties are members of 
what properly can_ be 
called the staff of the 
National Research Coun- 
cil. With them, or co- 
operating with them, are 
professors from Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Yale, Cor- 
nell, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the California In- 
stitute of 
Northwestern University 
and the Universities of 
Chicago, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota and 
other states. The names 
of the officers and com- 
mitteemen fill forty 
printed pamphlet-sized 
pages. This is the or- 
ganization of which Ver- 
non Kellogg is the pet- 
manent secretary and the 
ever-present and active manager. 

In a word, its object is the promotion of 
the public welfare. In many ways. Particu- 
larly by stimulating research in the mathe- 
matical, physical and biological sciences and 
“the application of these sciences to emgr 
neering, agriculture, medicine and other use 
ful arts.” No utilitarian platform could be 
larger or more impressive. 

There is nothing, indeed, except, perhaps, 
party politics and theology, in which the 
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Where building proved cheaper 
than renting 


gs new building of the Oak Park 
Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, 
Illinois, provides a banking room 64 feet 
wide and 115 feet long; a large safe de- 
posit department in the basement, a mez- 
zanine floor of rentable offices; and a 
third floor especially arranged for doctors 
and dentists. Owing to the revenue re- 
ceived from the offices, the investment 
and maintenance cost of the 12,000 square 
feet of floor space oc- 


service furnished by Hoggson Brothers 
for every building project. This building 
was proposed not only because of its archi- 
tectural beauty, nor solely because of the 
convenient arrangement of banking quar- 
ters, but fundamentally because these two 
features had been combined in a design 
which would be a sound business propo- 
sition for the bank. 

A booklet which contains two com- 
plete examples of our 








cupied by the bank will 
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total per year 50% less I II Ill vice will be mailed up- 
than the rental rate for aes BS. on request to those who 
Beige mi Archi tectural Building Building f : 

equal facilities in the designs, investment | construction, are interested in the de- 

seis ats bank plans surveys banking . : 

vicinity. ybe ebinine, sign and construction of 
These facts were de- working decorations bank buildings, office 
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ment study which is a 
part of the preliminary 
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Council is unconcerned. It is working to- 
day on problems as wide apart as macaroni 
and child welfare, as highways and the pres- 
sure phenomena inside the earth, as thunder 
storms and the heat treatment of carbon 
steel, as baking and quicksands, as cotton 
and medical plants, as wool and schools, as 
tanning and glass, as forestry and pulverizing 
processes, as sewage and pastures, as welding 
and fruits and as food and “the fatigue of 
metals,” notably steel. 

The Council has no large operating labora- 
tories of its own. A man, for example, ap- 
pears with an idea of 
seeming use and 
soundness. The idea 
is submitted to the 
Council’s experts in 
physics, mathematics 
and astronomy, or 
in chemistry and 
chemical technology, 
or in biology and 
agriculture, or in 
medical science, or in 
psychology and an- 
thropology, or in en- 
gineering, or in geol- 
ogy and geography. 


oy 


The experts will be, ta 
probably, scientists <3 
employed in manu- bq 
facturing _ establish- bit 


ments or professors 
at universities. They 
look into the idea. 
If it is worth devel- 
oping, the man who 
suggested it (he may 
fill a chair at some 
college, or be a chem- 
ist or an engineer) 
is backed financially, 
possibly in the sum 
of $1,500 or $2,000 
yearly, to perfect and 
practicalize his con- 
ception or discovery. 

This he may do 
through an arrange- 
ment made by the 
Council at the labo- 
ratory of some uni- 
versity, where he has 
equipment and _ as- 
sistants, Such a 
privilege and such 
an honor when be- 
stowed by the Coun- 
cil is called a fel- 


as 





lowship. 
The seeking of 
scientific knowledge 


and the spreading of 
it when found is the 
Council’s main busi- 


ness. Its officers 
work hand, in hand 
with the Govern- 


ment’s scientists and 
the scientists of in- 
dustrial enterprises. The Council, then, is 
also the great American storehouse of scien- 
tific truth. What are the latest facts bearing 
on pneumonia? Or diabetes? The Council 
has them. What is the best practice for 
the preservation of food? ‘The Council 
knows. Why does steel crystallize? The 
Council is engaged in finding out. 

A small man, having no laboratory of his 
own, nor business enough to maintain one, 
can obtain from the Council the latest in- 
formation about the article he manufac- 
tures, its processes of production, its ma- 
chinery and so on. The Council “attacks” 


(to employ its own word) a problem from 
all of its sides, calling to the “attack” experts 
in chemistry, engineering and possibly half a 
dozen other branches of science as, for illus- 
tration, insects and fungi. The common way 
of investigating is to put an insect man and a 
fungus man to work separately. The new 
way, as folowed by the Council, is to have 
both men work conjointly, because fungi and 
insects may not be two tragedies to a plant, 
but a single cooperative tragedy—the break- 
ing of the tissues of the plant by the fungus 
and its slow or rapid destruction by the in- 





As the architect visions the great hall of the Research Council’s new home. In the center are a 
hangs a Foucault pendulum, which demonstrates to the eye the rotation of the earth 


sect thus given easy access to its vital parts. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has learned that “American industry is spend- 
ing about $7,000,000 annually in scientific 
research,” and the results have been the 
saving, approximately, of half a billion dol- 
lars yearly to manufacturers and the users 
of their products. “A utilization of the 
scientific knowledge now available,” says the 
Chamber of Commerce, “and a sympathetic 
cooperation in the free exchange of such 
information will lead to the adoption of 
improved manufacturing processes and do 
much to obviate the danger of ignorant, de- 
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structive competition. The realization of 
this fact is shown by the five hundred or 
more firms now maintaining laboratories for 
industrial research.” 

The National Research Council, since the 
end of the World War, has received no 
funds from the Government. It has been 
given, however, $5,000,000 by the Carnegie 
Corporation. “Part of the gift,” Dr, Kel 
logg says, “is to be devoted to the erection 
of a suitable building in Washington for the 
joint use of the Council and the National 
Academy of Sciences and the rest is to serve 
as an endowment for 
the Council.” The 
funds, $185,000, for 
the purchase of land 
on which the build. 
ing will stand were 
obtained from more 
than a score of in- 
dividuals. 

“For the support 


tific projects set on 
foot or fostered by 
the Council,” Dr, 
Kellogg explains, “it 
relies on gifts ob- 
tained from time to 
time from _ various 
sources. The most 
notable of such gifts 
so far made has been 
one of $500,000 
given by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for 
the support, during 
five years, of fellow- 
ships in physics and 
chemistry.” 

No mention, much 
less boast, was made 
by Dr. Kellogg of 
the sum so far com 
tributed for the 
housing, administra- 
tion and work of the 
Council, but to his 
energy, zeal, charac- 
ter, eminence and 
imagination can be 
ascribed a very large 
part of it. His is a 
vitalizing mind. Like- 
wise a versatile and 
an eager mind. 


lantern, no matte 
his task, is in his 
hand. With it he 


lights his own way 
and others fall in 
behind. 

They fall in, first 
of all, perhaps, be- 
cause Vernon Kel- 
logg is an attractive 
man, having eyes that 
mixture of 
gray and brown, 4s 
well as a steady and 
sensible man, whose language is clear to the 
lay understanding. A biographer of Roger 
Bacon says that he cried out in disgust 
against “the concealment of real ignorance 
with a show or pretense of knowledge.” 
There is none of that with Dr. Kellogg; 
none of that, of course, with any large am 
able man. Dr. Kellogg, being understood, 
halts the manufacturer and the merchant 
and persuasion ensues, 

One of his favorite topics is heredity and 
environment. Working together, they give 
the world a good person or an evil one. His 
father, a lawyer, was Lyman Beecher Kel- 
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a Burroughs 


Burroughs machines cover the whole range 
of figure operations in business — adding, bill- 
ing, bookkeeping or calculating. In these four 
great groups, represented in the illustration 
above, are over 100 models. 

Whether it’s checking and totaling sales 
slips in a store; extending a jobber’s invoice; 
giving the banker his daily balance; writing a 
complete bill, itemized and extended in one 
operation; or figuring an esti- 


see a Burroughs in service — whether in the 
little ‘“‘one-machine’”’ store or in the auditing 
department with a hundred Burroughs Calcu- 
lators—you hear the same story of reliability. 
—Reliability, that’s built into every little 
piece and part— Reliability of a nation-wide 
trained mechanical service which is accessible 

to each of a half-million users. 
On this individual fitness and this com- 
mon reliability Burroughs 





mate for a contractor—Bur- 
roughs has the right machine 
for the job. And wherever you 


Better Figures 
Bigger Profits | 


world-wide reputation and 
leadership has been built and 
will be maintained. 
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logg; his mother, Abigail Homer Kellogg. 
The Beechers were relatives. Abigail, the 
widow, it was, who became the bride of 
King David, and another Abigail married 
John Adams, first of Quincy and then otf 
Washington. So much for Vernon Kellogg’s 
heredity. The names here put down suth- 
ciently portray it. 

There were grasshoppers, remember, in 
his environment. A teacher in the high school 
of Emporia talked to him about birds, as 
the father, only less friendly, whose clients 
were agriculturists, had talked about grass- 
hoppers at the supper table and of evenings 
in the sitting-room, under the kerosene lamp. 

Before he entered the University of Kan- 
sas in 1885, at the age of seventeen, Vernon 
Kellogg had decided to be a naturalist, but 
he journeyed to Lawrence, with a promise 
made to his father that he would defer a 
definite choice of a career until a year after 
his graduation. Law was in Lyman Beecher 
Kellogg’s mind, as to his son. Bugs never 
were. If not law, then business, such as 
merchandising, banking or manufacturing. 
Birds, unless they were domesticated, he re- 
garded lightly, as serious studies for an 
earnest man. 

At the university, one morning, Francis 
Huntington Snow, professor of mathematics 
and natural science, spread a_ half-dozen 
skins of birds before Vernon Kellogg. ‘“Iden- 
tify these,” he ordered. 

The trick was turned instantly. “Bring 
me others,” said Kellogg. It was done. 
Identification followed. Vernon Kellogg 
knew all about the three hundred and fifty 
kinds of birds that lived permanently or 
temporarily in Kansas—the settled inhabi- 
tants and the migrators. He helped Profes- 
sor Snow during his second year at the uni- 
versity to teach ornithology to freshmen and 
sophomores. He was now, in his mind, com- 
mitted to zoology. He’d be, he said, but 
only to himself, a college professor. 

At Emporia also was born, two months 
and ten days after that great event had 
happened to Vernon Kellogg himself, a son 
to Dr. Allen White, who was given the 
name of William Allen. 


Kellogg and William Allen White 
ELLOGG and White were students at 


the university together. White an- 
nounced in effect: “After I am through here, 
it’s Emporia for me the rest of my days. I'd 
rather be a noticeable person in a small 
place than an invisible one in a big city. 
I'll get a newspaper and stand by the 
community.” 

That program for his life and work Wil- 
liam Allen White, up to date, has carried 
out. Before and after his graduation he 
wrote for Colonel Learnard’s newspaper, 
published in Lawrence. As did Kellogg. On 
leaving the university, Kellogg and White 
became editorial managers for the colonel, 
who was getting along in life. “We need,” 
he said, “new blood in our news columns. 
I'll look after the advertising and circulation.” 

They’d been reading and studying, Kel- 
logg and White had, in the Globe, at Atchi- 
son, whose editor was Edgar Watson Howe, 
admiringly known in Kansas and elsewhere 
as “Ed” Howe. “He’s got the right idea,” 
White remarked. “And is a great man,” 
Kellogg rejoined. 

“What we should do,” White asserted 
vigoreusly, “is to make our paper so—um— 
interesting that the subscribers will rush 
outdoors and grab it up before it has time 
to burn the grass.” 

As one reader broke an umbrella on 
White’s head and another pulled off his 
coat and spat on his hands, right in the 


editorial rooms, the editors being present, 
White’s policy seems to have been carried out. 

Often, Colonel! Learnard would mourn- 
fully say: “Boys, you ruined my breakfast 
this morning. I should have eaten it before 
I read our newspaper.” 

Over in Kansas City, William R. Nelson, 
owner of the Star, had been observing the 
improvement, as a human document, in Colo- 
nel Learnard’s publication. “I'll give you 
$—,” he wrote to Kellogg and White, nam- 
ing a seducing sum, “per week, if you will 
write minion paragraphs and comments for 
the editorial page of the Star.” 

So the fields of Elysium, nightingales war- 
bling, roses: blooming and pretty girls wink- 
ing and“dancing, spread out before them. 
“No; said White, “I° am going~ back to 
Emporia.” 
promiséd ‘year-at an. end,. told his father 


-that’ he * meant: to be a college professor. 


He stidied at “the Leipzig and Paris univer- 
sities and then at Cornell, where he. won 
the intellectual patronage of. John Henry 
Comstock, the distinguished zoologist and 
professor of entomology, whose specialty he 
adopted for his own career as an educator 
and scientist. 


Teacher. for Twenty-six Years 
BARELY twenty-three, Vernon Kellogg re- 


turned to the University of Kansas and be- 
gan his life of teaching as assistant and as- 
sociate professor of entomology. In 1894, 
at the age of twenty-seven, he was appointed 
professor of entomology and lecturer in bio- 
nomics (that branch of biologic science which 
treats of the conditions under which organ- 
isms live in their natural homes) by Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University. He remained on the fac- 
ulty of that university for twenty-six years, 
writing in the meantime many books on in- 
sects, animals and evolution. Also he fell 
in love with Miss Charlotte Hoffman of 
Oakland, to whom he was married, in the 
spring days of 1908, at Florence, Italy. 

“Why in Italy?” he was asked. 

“Well, you see,” he proudly answered, 
“she was there (and he blushed) and I was 
afraid someone else might get her.” 

“And two years after your marriage you 
published ‘In and Out of Florence.’ Was 
it a book on Italian insects or animals?” 

“No; on art.” 

“What did you know about art?” 

“That’s hardly a fair question. Read the 
book and maybe you will find out. Maybe.” 

After the war among the nations started 
in 1914, Vernon Kellogg joined Herbert 
Hoover and was sent to Brussels as director 
of the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. He was assistant to Mr. Hoover, 
then United States Food Administrator, in 
1917-19. Later he went to Poland as chief 
of the mission to that country and after- 
ward was special investigator in Russia for 
the American Relief Administration. 

He worked in the World War under a 
leave of absence granted him by Leland 
Stanford University. Resigning from the 
faculty in 1919, he was elected permanent 
secretary and chief of the division of educa- 
tional relations of the National Research 
Council. He is the author of six books 
about the war and a fine biography of Mr. 
Hoover. 

“Man,” wrote Thomas Carlyle, “is for- 
ever interesting to man; nay, properly there 
is nothing else interesting.” Or important, 
Dr, Kellogg might add. Man, his environ- 
ment, heredity, education, food, clothing and 
shelter, as well as his diseases, is now Ver- 
non Kellogg’s main study. His starting 
point, remember, was a grasshopper. 
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He went. And «Kellogg, his - 
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Speed Laws Abroad 
UTOMOBILE REGULATION is no 


easy matter, if regulations for drivers 
are to serve their purpose and at the same 
time be sane and equitable. 

A committee of the lower house in the 
French parliament has been wrestling with 
the problem. As usual, there was no dearth 
of suggestions. One inspired citizen proposed 
that police officers should be stationed lib. 
erally at corners and along highways, to 
record the numbers of machines which 
exceeded the speed limit. : 

Another reformer proposed that manu- 
facturers be compelled to make only ‘auto- 
mobiles which would go*so slowly that they 
could never*~exceed: the speed limit. This 
suggestion was cut short with a French 
phrase or two, neatly calculated to express 
pride in the French automobile industry. 

What ‘the new French law will provide 
seems yet undecided, but the chairman of the 
committee has- disclosed the measures which 
he has in mind. Every applicant for an 
operator’s license will, if he has his way, be 
subjected to a physical examination, especially 
for eyesight, sound hearing, and a nervous 
system staunch enough to withstand all 
shocks. When a driver who, despite his per- 
fect eyesight, excellent hearing, and steady 
nerves, has offended against the speed regula- 
tions, he will be punished severely by the 
police court. If he was drunk, his punish- 
ment will be increased. Besides, _ his 
operator’s permit will be suspended or 
revoked. Finally, to meet the situation where 
chauffeurs are asked by their employers to 
exceed the speed limit, and the employer has 
obtained indemnity insurance, the employer 
will stand in the position of co-insurer with 
the insurance company which carries the 
indemnity, always remaining personally liable 
for at least one-tenth of the damage done, 
by his chauffeur. 


Here’s a Marine Boll Weevil 
FPEREOO NAVALIS and Limnoria lig- 


norum, two of the most disturbing 
elements in our large floating population, 
have recently become so obnoxious in exclu- 
sive waterfront neighborhoods that eviction 
proceedings have been instituted under the 
jurisdiction of the National Research Council. 
Teredo and Limnoria are charged with van- 
dalism,* with undermining whole communities 
through an insidious policy of boring from 
within, and with jumping board bills. 

Piling for a whole wharf is soon riddled at 
a family feast, and wide stretches of water- 
front structures have collapsed after enter- 
taining the greedy guests—San Francisco still 
has an uncollected bill of $15,000,000 against 
Teredo and his playmates for an orgy that 
lasted through 1919 and 1920. Teredo re- 
cently has turned toward New York harbor. 
But contrary to the ancient aphorism, 4 
worm won’t turn if you step on it hard 
enough, says the Committee on Marine Piling 
appointed by the National Research Council, 
and mostly the committee has been saying it 
with creosote. 

The committee is organizing ways and 
means for studying marine borers, and it 
also plans to make a survey of conditions 
at American ports, with investigations on 
practical measures for obtaining better pro- 
tection from the ravages of the borers. The 
entire range of materials for marine con- 
struction, including wood, concrete, 
metals, will be covered by the committee's 
program of research. To carry on this work, 
the committee proposes to raise a fund of 
$100,000 for the first year and a similar 
amount for at least two succeeding years 
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One Out of Seven a 


General Motors Car 


INCE 1909 General Motors has pro- 

duced over 2% million passenger 
cars of which more than 1% million are 
now in service. There are in use 10 mil- 
lion passenger cars of all makes, so that 
at least one automobile in every seven is 
a product of General Motors. 

It has been estimated that an average 
of three telephone calls are made each 
day on every telephone instrument; and 
that every automobile averages 21 miles 
of travel a day. 

Then for comparison it may be stated 
that every time the telephone rings a 


passenger car somewhere has travelled 


seven miles; or seven passenger cars have 
travelled one mile. And of these seven, 
one is a General Motors car. 

The names of the passenger and com- 
mercial cars made by General Motors are: 


BUICK OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC OAKLAND 
CHEVROLET GMC TRUCKS 


If every General Motors car carries an 
average of but 2 persons daily, and trav- 
els but 20 miles for only 300 days a year, 
there are carried over a billion passengers 
annually, or approximately as many as 
are carried by all the steam railroads in 
the United States. 


cA booklet entitled “PassENGER AND CommcrciaL Cars,” giving de- 
tailed information, will be mailed if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET 


Fisher Bodies Remy Starting Systems 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of 


Delco Starting Systems 
Harrison Radiators + Jaxon Rims - Klaxon Horns - Hyatt Roller Bearings - Frigidaire 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears 

New Departure Ball Bearings 


General Motors products 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE +» GMC TRUCKS 


Delco Light and Power Plants 


Lancaster Steel Products 
AC Spark Plugs 
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vince of Alberta, Canada, have suc- 

ceeded in doing what their former 
compatriots have so often failed in trying 
to do: they have grafted politics on agricul- 
ture, producing a new hybrid in representa- 
tive government which promises great things. 
Luther Burbank in his loftiest flights never 
surpassed the Alberta achievement. 

As the result of a coup planned by the 
Liberal party in 1921, which, unfortunately 
for the Liberals, turned out to be a dud, 
the United Farmers of Alberta, or “U. F. 
A.,” as the organization is called for short, 
elected a two-thirds majority of the Provin- 
cial parliament which under the Canadian 
system meant a complete change of “gov- 
ernment,” as those Canadians will persist 
in calling an administration, and a solid dele- 
gation to the Federal parliament at Ottawa. 

In Eastern Canada | was told that those 
Alberta farmers had set up a class govern- 
ment which simply could not endure. The 
severest criticism of the new government 
heard within the boundaries of the Province 
was that the farmers were doing no better 
than the professional Liberal politicians had 
done. Judging from the assurance of those 
implicated in the government and from casual 
observations during a trip up and down and 
across the Province, the new regime is doing 
as well as could be expected. 


Hy vince of Al Americans in the Pro- 


Americans Started It 


ALTHOUGH the ideas which grew into 
the United Farmers of Alberta, the or- 
ganization that turned the Liberals out, were 
originated, developed and directed by former 
American citizens, now become British sub- 
jects, every office in the new government, from 
that of the Premier, Herbert Greenfield, six- 
teen years out from London, down to that of 
the janitor of the capitol at Edmonton, is 
filied by Englishmen or native Canadians. 
Salve for wounded American pride may be 
found in the fact that the organizer of victory, 
the President of the U. F. A. was for six 
vears and still is, a lean and hungry Cassius 
Missouri. 
teWhat mystifies the orthodox American 
mind is that those Albertans from the United 
States seem entirely satisfied with the distri- 
bution of offices. If you can believe what 
vou are told the overturn was not for spoils 
at all. It was a successful effort, they say, 
to substitute cooperation by organized demo- 
cratic groups in true representative govern- 
m While the farmers are in full control of 
the Alberta government they deny that they 
expect, intend or desire to run things for 
the sole benefit of their own class. On the 
contrary, they are opposed to class govern- 


- 


ment. They want true representative gov- 
ernment, instead of party government. 

The only way to give the great majority 
a fair show in representative government is 
through the medium of organized social 
groups; that is, farmers in one group, arti- 
sans in another, trades people, manufacturers, 
professional folk and others each organized in 
their respective groups. The only efficient 
type of organization ever devised, so the 
U. F. A. believe, is the military. Ten men 
organized as a military unit can rout twenty 
times their number in an unorganized mob. 
Political parties are nothing but mobs. To 
put them out of their misery organize social 
groups with military thoroughness and the 
thing is done. 

As the most numerous social group in the 
Province the United Farmers of Alberta put 
their theories to the test. The scheme 
worked so smoothly and well that the Liber- 
als, who had had control of the government 
ever since it was first established, are still 
wondering what happened. Further to ex- 
emplify their theories the United Farmers 
celebrated their victory by inviting the only 
other organized group, Labor, to join in 
forming a government. 

Canadian farmers have been organizing 
tor various purposes for the last twenty years, 
nearly always with brilliant success. More 
than a third of the Dominion’s grain crop, 
for example, is marketed by a corporation 
under the exclusive ownership and manage- 
ment of farmers at a very substantial profit 
over and above what they could possibly ob- 
tain for their crops by any other means. 
And the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan have farmer governments, too, 
for that matter. The things that make the 
United Farmers of Alberta especially interest- 
ing is that it is the latest improved model of 
farmers’ organizations; that it has conducted 
the most artistic and successful political 
campaign; and that its success in conducting 
the government has been greater than that 
of any of the others. 

The genesis of the movement which re- 
sulted in the novel experiment in Alberta 
dates back to 1905 when a group of Nebraska 
farmers recently settled in the Canadian 
West met at the Poplar Lake schoolhouse 
a few miles North of Edmonton and formed 
the Canadian Society of Equity. About the 
same time the Alberta Farmers’ Association 
was organized in the same vicinity with 
D. W. Warner, from Dixon County, Neb- 
raska, now a member of Parliament and 
the wealthiest man in Northern Alberta, as 
President. These two organizations were 
formed to deal with the problems of obtain- 
ing markets for pork and beef, of the grad- 
ing of grain, of dockage at elevators, of 
transportation facilities, of loading platforms, 
the proper fencing of railroads, the provision 
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of fire guards, better roads, bridges and fer- 
ries, new branch railways to serve the settlers 
and numerous other things of general interest, 
Soon the resolutions they forwarded to 
the Federal and Provincial governments 
began to attract attention. Some _ results 
were obtained, but opposition and discourage- 
ments were great. The farmers were or- 
ganized, but not efficiently. In 1909 the 
two organizations were amalgamated to form 
the United Farmers of Alberta. At the end 
of the first year there were 122 locals with 
a total membership of a little more than two 
thousand. Eleven years later there were 
1,251 locals with a total membership of 
33,172. Now the membership is 38,000, 


Getting Things Really Done 
| BD aw NG these years of steady development 


the influence of the organization found 
expression in the building up of cooperative in- 
stitutions, in the promotion of much progres- 
sive legislation and in the training of its 
members in the work of public service. 

The feature of the United Farmers move- 
ment on which its amazing success is founded 
is the frequent meetings of the locals. While 
not called by that name these local meetings 
were nothing more nor less than schools for 
citizenship. Members were not merely in- 
vited, but were required, to take an active 
part in the discussion and study of economic 
and political questions. To put it another 
way, they were drilled with military thor- 
oughness on public questions until they knew 
exactly what they wanted and had a pretty 
definite idea of how to get it. 

The farmers did not stop at an organiza- 
tion for themselves. They founded the 
United Farm Women of Alberta for their 
wives and daughters and a Junior branch 
for the youngsters under 16, the professed 
objects of which are “to train for leadership, 
for citizenship, to enable the young people 
of the community to know each other better 
and to make life happier and better so that 
the young people may serve their homes, their 
communities and the nation more efficiently.” 

With an organization embracing every 
member of the family working steadily to a 
given end the United Farmers were soon in 
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A Farm Bloc in Full Power ~ 


By WALTER E. DYMOKE 
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Lighting 


lessened labor turnover 
in the Willard plant -<» 


“We were at one time confronted with a problem of reducing 
labor turnover in one department. The dingy, depressing 
appearance of the room reflected upon the attitude and produc- 
tion of employees. After re-lighting, the turnover materially 
decreased and the morale of the men was raised to a high 
productive plane. Improved installations in other departmenis 
have confirmed our belief in good lighting as a means of de- 
creasing labor turnover”.— A. R. Herske, Power Superintendent, Willard Storage 
Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. v 


Send for the “Ten Thousand Dollar Test Book”, telling how to 
make inexpensive improvements in lighting, and giving the experience 
of well-known manufacturers who have lowered unit labor cost, im- 
proved product, and decreased labor turnover through proper use 


of light. Direct your inquiry to National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NATIONAL 


MAZDA LAMPS 














If your lighting falls short of 

the specifications of the recipe 
below in any particular, it’s time 
to think of re-lighting. Ask the 
man who supplies your National 
MAZDA lamps for his recom- 
mendations. 


How to Light 
Your Factory 








RLM STANDARD SOWL-ENAMELED 
REFLECTOR MAIDA LAMP 
Use 200-watt bowl-enameled 
MAZDA lamps in the RLM 
type metal reflector shown above. 
Space 10 feet apart. 


NEL LA PARK, Cleveland, is a 

“universit: o€ light” dedicated 
to improvement in lamps and prog- 
ress in the art of lighting. It serves 
24 factories, 17 Sales Divisions and 
15,000 dealers in the production and 
marketing of 98 million National 
MAZDA lamps annually for use in 
homes, offices, factories, stores, streets, 
railways, flashlights, and automobiles. 
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make your plans. 


under the American flag and before making a decision 


you will investigate Amer 


When you have investigated you will be proud of 


your Merchant Marine. 


thousands of enthusiastic boosters of American ship and 


American service at sea. 


Investigate Today 


Your Government invites you to do so now. Simply 
fill in the information blank below and mail it to the United 


States Shipping Board. 


U. S. Government ships are unanimous in their praise of 
the superior service, wonderful meals, smooth sailing, and 
luxurious accommodations. 
reduced but not one jot of luxury or service has been 


sacrificed. 


What you will receive— 


A handsomely bound t 


the luxurious interiors of your ships: 


Government Ships operated 
Information about the chief 
and the low prices that now 


You wil! be under no obligation whatever. 





INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. 8S. Shipping Board 
U. gf Washington, D. C. 


o U. 
Information Section 21 12 


"are you go 
“to EUROPE? 


ARE you going to Europe this year? 





a 


ing 


a 


Now is the time to 
Naturally you will prefer to sail 


ican ships. 


You will be happy to join the 


Americans who have traveled on 


Rates have recently been 


00klet showing actual photographs of 
A full description of the 
to Europe by the United States Lines: 
events of interest in Europe in Spring 
prevail. Send the blank today—now. 





Please send without obligation the U. S$. Government Booklet giving travel 


facts and also information regarding U. $. Government ships. 
sidering a trip to Europe (J, The Orient 0, 


If 1 go date will be about 
My Name a 


My Street No. or R. F. Dz 
Town saa — 


I am con- 
South America LJ 





State / 





United States 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
45 Broadway N 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Michigan 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


~ 


Lines 


ew York City 


92 State St., Boston, Mass, 
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a position to achieve their ultimate aim, which 
was political action as an organization, usi 
the votes of all the members cooperatively, 
Steps were taken at the annual convention 
in January, 1919, providing for setting up 
political machinery in each Federal constit- 
uency by means of a convention of all locals 
in it. In less than six months each Federal 
district was fully organized, with officers 
duly elected, to carry on political or any 
other U. F. A. activity. 

Political machinery had barely been set up 
when, in 1919 the death of a member of 
parliament in the constituency of Cochrane 
necessitated a by-election. On the shortest 
possible notice the U. F. A. held its conyen- 
tion and nominated a candidate to contest 
the seat- Every member of the Provincial 
cabinet and all but three Liberal members 
of parliament went into the Cochrane Riding 
to participate in the campaign, but when the 
ballots were counted it was found that the 
U. F. A. candidae had won, 

The next trial of strength came in June, 
1921, when there was a Federal by-election 
in Medicine Hat in the extreme Southeastern 
corner of the province. Smarting under the 
memory of the Cochrane defeat the Liberals 
resolved this time not to make the mistake 
of underestimating the enemy’s strength, Le, 
Col. Nelson Spencer, an officer who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the war, regarded as 
the strongest man in the district, was put 
forward as the Liberal candidate. 


A Matter of Money 


HE farmer’s candidate was Robert Gar- 

diner, a dour Scotchman, who had mailed 
the first invitations to the farmers to organize 
nearly twenty years before. Gardiner posi- 
tively refused to extend the glad hand to 
any one. 

Liberal money was spent so freely that 
people began to take notice. At a joint de- 
bate in Medicine Hat some one in the 
audience called out to Col. Spencer: 

“Who pays your election expenses?” 

“Quite a number of friends have sub- 
scribed. I don’t know just who they are,” 
he replied. 

This gave Herbert Greenfield, the U. F. A 
speaker, now Premier of Alberta, an opening, 
Stepping to the front of the platform he said; 

“T can tell Mr. Spencer exactly where the 
money came from to pay Mr. Gardiner's 
expenses. Every man in this room has paid 
one dollar to support Mr. Gardiner.” He 
referred to the assessment levied on mem- 
bers of the United Farmers for election ex- 
penses. 

On election day the highest ratio of votes 
to registration on record went into the 
ballot boxes. Gardiner received 13,133 votes, 
Col. Spencer 3,369. The Liberals acknowl 
edged an expenditure of $23,000 in the 
election, the United Farmers spent $2,683. 

No Provincial election was expected im 
1921. Statements made by the Premier 
other cabinet ministers in parliament 
amounted to a promise that there would be 
no election until after another session Bi 
been held. But the result of the Medicine 
Hat by-election, following hard upon a sim- 
ilar event at Cochrane was too ominous to D 
disregarded. Obviously the Liberal politi- 
cians in the Provincial government were 
seriously alarmed, for there were frequent 
rumors in June of an impending election 
Still, very few took these rumors seriously 
in view of the public statements by the Pre- 
mier and others and in view of the insistence 
by the Government press that there wou 
no election. 


Without any warning writs were issued 
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for an election on July 18, the election being 


called in the shortest possible time allowed 
by law, about three weeks. When the writs 
were issued the United Farmers were or- 

ized for political action in only twelve 
“sidings.” But so perfectly were the farmers 
drilled, that in ten days forty-four ridings 
were politically organized and forty-four can- 
didates were placed in the field. Thirty- 
eight of these candidates were elected, nearly 
all of them by record votes. 

In accordance with the Canadian custom 
the triumphant farmers immediately “formed 
a government” with Herbert Greenfield, their 
chosen party leader, as Premier and the 
Liberals stepped down and out. The new 
Premier has consistently lived up to the 
motto, 

“Never take your Conservative foot from 
the ground until you are sure where you 
are going to put your Progressive foot.” 

An interesting feature of the Alberta 
farmers’ government is that a woman is in- 
cluded in the cabinet. The Hon. Irene Parl- 
by, of Alix, Alta., a highly cultured English- 
woman is minister without portfolio, the 
second woman in the British empire to fill a 
cabinet position and the first to be chosen 
immediately after election. Premier Green- 
field has said that he feels that his govern- 
ment would not be complete without at 
least one woman to speak for her sex on 
matters of public interest. 

Mrs. Parlby was the first president of the 
United Farm Women of Alberta. She played 
an important part in the establishment of 
the system of rural hospitals and rural nurses 
which, although begun under the Liberal 
government, is credited to the United 
Farmers. 


Greenhorns in Politics 


ONE of the ministers had previous cabinet 

experience and a majority in common with 
most of the other members of the parliament 
had no previous legislative experience. In 
spite of this the new government started off 
with a highly creditable record demonstrat- 
ing a knowledge of the needs of the Province 
and a capacity for hard work that made up 
for any lack of parliamentary technique. 

It is alleged in its behalf that the farmers’ 
government has effected a material reduction 
in expenses thus making possible a reduction 
in taxes; that it has cut out a lot of useless 
work and introduced efficiency in the civil 
service. 

It is contended by the United Farmers of 
Alberta that the organization has among 
other things: 


Awakened the farmers to a realization of 
their importance and responsibilities as Can- 
adian citizens, so that U. F. A. members are 
now taking the lead in school, municipal, pro- 
vincial and National affairs. 

_Done much to relieve farm life of its isola- 
tion and to brighten the lives of farm folk. 

Furnished the young farm people with an 
Organization through which they may become 
mMterested in the improvement of rural condi- 
tions, develop a richer and fuller social life 
and train for citizenship. 

Provided an organization through which the 
reign population may expect the same fair 
and just treatment as is extended to all other 
classes of Canadians, being assured that the 
Organization is anxious to cooperate with 
them for the advancement of ‘mutual interests. 

Originated with other Provincial farmers’ 
Organizations the Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture which now represents almost com- 
pletely the farmers of Canada, 

Originated the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
the world’s biggest farmers’ company. 
Established a legal department to give com- 
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14 Million Horse Power 


is the capacity of steam 
power stations designed 
and built by Stone & 
Webster. This includes 
% million horse power 
in stations now under 
construction. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 





BATON ROUGE 
1,500 kw 


HARTFORD 
130,000 kw. 
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ENDURING 


ILL your power piping system last one, 

two, three, four years—or how long? 
How long before minor repairs must be 
mader And then extensive repair work? 


One vital reason for coming to us for your 
piping work is the reputation we have for 
making installations that endure. Hard serv- 
ice, long service,—against these both a 
National job will stand up admirably. 


And another thing —if the power system 
installed in your plant is designed in conjunc- 
tion with your own consulting engineer, you 
have the assurance that it will embody all the 
most advanced ideas of a rather complex 
science. 


Why not make yours a system which en- 
dures—through National Service P 


We have just issued a very valuabie and exhaustively complete 
text book on Piping Equipment—and shall be pleased to send 
a complimentary copy (upon request for Catalogue 5A) to those 
officials who are or who may be called upon to discuss and to 
solve piping problems. 


National Valve & Manufacturing Co. 
3100 LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Cleveland Indianapolis ‘Atlanta 
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petent and unprejudiced advice to farmers — 
on matters of law. 

Established a trust and estates department 
by which farmers’ estates may be economically 
and equitably administered in the best interest 
of the beneficiaries. 

Helped to organize and secure better prices 
for milk and cream shippers, 

Assisted in the marketing of eggs and poul- 
try by encouraging the establishment of egg 
marketing circles. 

Secured the municipal hail insurance act. 

Secured an increase in the price fixed for 
wheat in 1917 of 91 cents over the rate origi- 
nally proposed, an achievement which meant 
$192,877,000 more for the farmers for the crop 
of that year. 

Provided means for communities to cooperate 
in establishing rest rooms for the use of 
country women, secure permanent and traveling 
libraries, institute school field days and school 
fairs, serve hot lunches to school children and 
engage in other activities for the improvement 
of community life. 

These are only a part of the achievements 
credited to the United Farmers of Alberta, 
but perhaps they are sufficient to show the 
character and scope of the organization. A 
further exposition of U. F. A. aims may be 
found in H. W. Wood, President of the 
organization for the last six years, in whom 
they are incarnate. 

Wood is a very tall, slender man with a 
bald head, brown eyes, sesonant voice and 
studious mien. He joined several farmers’ 
organizations in his native Missouri in the 
’90’s only to see them go to pieces one after 
another whenever they attempted to accom- 
plish anything in politics. In disgust he 
joined the American hegira to Canada in 
1905, settling at Carstairs, Alberta. In 1911, 
he became a British subject. He is modest 
and retiring, describing himself as “Just a 
plain, everyday farmer who has done con- 
siderable thinking relative to the social life 
and well-being of his fellows.” 


Yankee Gas for Canada 


H}s political opponents have tried to cap- 
italize his American origin against him by 
stigmatizing him as “That Yankee from Mis- 
souri,” alleging that he was “trying to gas 
Canada with Yankee ideas, calculated to 
bring about annexation.” 

In the course of a long conversation in his 
office at Calgary, Mr. Wood said, among 
other things: 

“The greatest antagonism we have en- 
countered is because we have organized on 
an economic class basis. For two years I 
have been challenging any man to name any 
other basis on which we can organize. Plu- 
tocracy has organized its forces on that 
basis. Democracy is just beginning to of- 
ganize. 

‘Alberta is primarily agricultural. Half 
the people belong to the agricultural class. 
Therefore the farmers should be the central 
group. We have 1,500 locals, 400 of which 
are for women, and 100 are juniors. Most 
of our meetings have been held in school- 
houses; but we are building nearly one 
hundred community halls, some costing tem 
to twelve thousand dollars each and a few 
even more. The women specialize in local 
affairs. The Juniors carry on community 
work, principally to make social conditions 
better. 

“We had kept out of politics until 1919; 
then when we realized that the time had 
come to act, and that we were fully pre 
pared, we decided to go in strictly as am 
organization. In the 1921 campaign our 
38,000 members met and chose delegates who 
carried out the wishes of the members. 

“Then we put our cards on the table and 
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Underwood 
Accounting 


Lifts the “Shadow 
of the Pen” 

















Drawn from photograph taken in the 
Bookkeeping Department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., before the installation 
of Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 
Actual photograph of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. Bookkeeping Department 
at present, showing installation of 23 
Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 











““We feel that the machines are 
a demonstrated success, re- 
sulting in economy for the 
company, better working 
conditions for our employees 
and better service to our 
customers.” 





Vice-President, 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 


NDERWOOD ACCOUNTING supplants fect control over the business by providing 
the slow hand with the quick machine; fer his study up-to-the-moment figures that 
it substitutes mechanical accuracy for human show dependable facts as they are, not treach- 


fallibility. In every way it modernizes, it erous facts as they were. 
EEE NNT In all kinds of businesses, the Underwood 
9 . 


Bookkeeping Machinehas lifted ‘‘the Shadow 
And more—it helps the executive keep per- of the Pen.” 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in all principal cities 


UNDERWOOD 


Bookkeeping 
MACHINE 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC., Underwood Building, New York N. B. 
‘is Send Underwood Bookkeeping Machine ‘s Send a copy of **Taking Industry out 
representative from nearest branch office. of the Shadow of the Pen. 
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Let the Rand Man 
Give You the Facts 


‘T is the practical ‘dollars and cents” economy of 
Rand Visible, Picturized Records that appeals 
to business men. That important information is made in- 
stantly available; that high light facts can be charted and 
pictured on each record with Rand Colored Signals; that 
greater speed is realized in making references and entries, 
while the up-keep cost is greatly reduced,—all mean a closer 
control of éach day’s business activities. 


Ninety Thousand satisfied Rand users in all lines 
of business, are proof of Rand serviceability. Ask 
the Rand Man in your territory for the money- 
saving facts about Rand Visible, Picturized Records, 
or, Address: Rand Company, Inc., 1802 Rand 
Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RAND 








said to the voters who did not belong to the 
organization, ‘investigate and see what we 
have. It is not your privilege, it is your 
duty, to vote for the opposing candidates if 
you think they are better.’ In the Dominion 
election Alberta polled 96,000 votes, of which 
38,000 were those of our members, while a 
large majority of the others were for our 
candidates. 


It Stirred City Folk, Too 
i ben! times more city folk, aroused by the 


work of the farmers, took part in con- 
ventions than ever before, although it was hard 
to get them to organize. There were not 
enough to form other effective social groups, 
which is the only democratic way to exercise 
citizenship; it cannot be done as individuals, 

“The Non-Partisan League made a bid 
for the United Farmers’ organization, but it 
was very promptly sent about its business, 
There is no sense to that outfit. I have 
tried to reason out the cause for the instabil- 
ity of former farmers’ -organizations. “You 
could fill a graveyard with epitaphs on 
farmers’ organizations that have come and 
gone. 

“One fact stands out clear: none has sur- 
vived the taking of political action. The 
fatal weakness of them all has been political 
hysteria. Heretofore the farmers have in- 
variably deserted their primary organization, 
the source of their strength, have made one 
political attempt on an unstable basis and 
have invariably failed on their second attempt, 
to find that their primary organization had 
gone to pieces. 

“We have overcome that weakness in Al- 
berta by taking political action as the United 
Farmers’ organization, instead of deserting 
the organization to take political action. 

“We in Alberta believe that before social 
problems can be dealt with intelligently the 
people must build themselves into stable social 
groups. When this is done by systematic, 
long-continued organization the people can be 
developed to a higher level of citizenship and 
thus become efficient social forces.” 





Rheumatism Cure or Soap 
NDER the heading “How Not to Adver- 


tise,” the official Canadian Commercial 
Intelligence Journal cites, for the benefit of 
its export readers, the following “example 
horrible” taken from present-day British 
experience : 


Quite recently the manufacturers of a largely 
advertised British soap (writes a friend im 
Barcelona to a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian Commercial) arranged with leading 
stores for entire windows to display their 
goods. The packets of soap attracted consid- 
erable attention, curiosity was aroused, and 
crowds eagerly examined the novelty. At the 
back of the goods were large advertisements 
of the peculiar merits of the soap, but 
printed in English. Not one in the crowd 
knew a word of English, and the product was 
thoroughly discussed. Some proclaimed it @ 
new edible (it was in powdered form), others 
an effervescing drink, whilst an elderly lady 
who looked and posed as an authority umbhesi- 
tatingly pronounced it as a splendid cure for 
rheumatism. Sales have not been up 
expectations. 





The How of Government Contracts 
OVERNMENT contracts are subject t0 


many statutory provisions. The Bureau 
of the Budget has recently published a com 
pilation which is intended to set out e 
principal statutes dealing with contracts made 
by the federal government. 
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FRE NATION’S 


Tying the College to Industry 


By A. A. POTTER 


Dean of Engineering Schools, Purdue University 


be compared to a three-story building. 

Its main and most important story is 
concerned with teaching, but the instruction, 
to be most effective, must be supported by 
engineering research work and must be ex- 
pressed by public service and by engineering 
extension activities of value to the industry 
and tlie public. 

There is a greater realization at present 
than ever before of the value of technical 
education, of technical research and of a 
system of public service of benefit to in- 
dustry. Technically trained engineers are 
not only welcome in industry but are being 
sought. It is realized that men with such 
training are dependable and have a clear 
insight into the scientific principles upon 
which industry is based. 

In the days past when the wants of men 
were few, when the necessities of life were 
produced by hand labor, when the home was 
the educational center as well as the social 
and industrial center, the independence of 
the industrial worker made his education 
of no concern to the public. The interde- 
pendence of modern life and the difficulty 
of keeping our industrial structure and our 
social organization properly balanced makes 
the future of our country dependent upon the 
type of education our young people are re- 
ceiving in our schools and colleges. 


Ts State Engineering University can 


Teaching Men Not Subjects 


T Purdue, whose engineering graduates 

number more than 4,000, the greatest em- 
phasis is placed upon the teaching of men 
and not of subjects. The courses of study 
are arranged so that the instruction can be 
based and built upon each student’s ability, 
aptitude, knowledge and experience. To 
carry out this program best, each student 
is tested and rated at regular intervals 
throughout his course. He is guided in 
finding himself, and the courses of study 
are administered so that the student’s talents 
are discovered and developed. 

Educational institutions in nearly all cases 

fate students only on academic perform- 
ance, and the grades given are only a meas- 
ure of brains and application. This system 
is not an indication of the student’s personal, 
moral or social traits and does not fully 
show the effect of the course of study upon 
the development of a student. 
_It is not the intention to minimize the 
importance of scholarship. As a matter of 
fact, the grades received by students at 
school and college have a very definite bearing 
upon their success in business and in pro- 
fession. The outstanding engineering stu- 
dent has many times better chances to be- 
come famous in his profession than the 
student who graduated at the bottom of his 
ass. 

The educational effect of personnel rating, 
however, when added to the academic rating 
system, is considerable and for the following 
reasons : 


1. The knowledge that one is being rated 
Periodically encourages self-analysis and pro- 
Vides an incentive for self improvement on the 
part of the student. 

2. The exceptional man can be discovered 

4 combination of personnel and academic 
Tatings, 

3. Carefully kept personnel ratings do away 


with the old-fashioned methods of teaching 
which follow a beaten path, relying upon the 
theory that there will be a “survival to the 
fittest.” Without a carefully kept rating sys- 
tem, colleges have in the past been guilty of 
dropping high-grade men who could not sub- 
stitute memory for thought and graduating 
others who had highly trained memories but 
lacked initiative, thinking power and other 
qualities so essential in modern industry. 

4. A carefully kept system of academic and 
personnel ratings enables the prospective em- 
ployer to determine whether a certain college 
graduate will meet the specifications for a 
given vacancy. 


The Indiana Manufacturers’ Association 
has been cooperating during the past two 
years with Purdue University in developing 
a unique personnel system. This system 
is carried on in the following manner: 

Each engineering student is requested to 
give at regular intervals the names of fifteen 
or more references who know him best. 
These references must be selected from three 
groups, including teachers, students and ac- 
quaintances outside of the university. Each 
reference is requested to rate the student 
on: Address and Manner, Attitude, Char- 
acter, Cooperative Ability, Disposition, 
Health, Initiative, Leadership and Mental 
Caliber. Other information of value in de- 
termining the students’ aptitudes is also se- 
cured and the results are summarized on 
printed forms. 

Each student is interviewed at regular 
intervals concerning his personnel record, his 
deficiencies are called to his attention, and 
he is constantly impressed with the fact that 
good qualities of personality can be devel- 
oped by observation, self-analysis and by con- 
stant effort. The engineering student is 
urged to develop qualities of leadership, but 
is guarded against becoming too individual- 
istic or too conventional in dress, in appear- 
ance, or in mannerism. 


Other Records Than Athletic 


ae personnel records have been of utmost 

value’ to Purdue University as well as 
to industry in recommending engineering 
students and graduates for positions. Purdue 
University graduates about 300 engineers per 
year. In spite of the industrial conditions 
all over the country, little difficulty has been 
experienced in placing these men. One large 
public service utility, after examining the 
personnel records of the senior class last 
spring, decided to offer places to thirty-six 
men. Letters have been received by Purdue 
University from many of the most prominent 
employers of engineers commending the re- 
sults obtained in bringing the man and job 
together. 

Purdue University does not lose contact 
with its engineering students after they grad- 
uate. After a long enough time has elapsed 
to give the graduates opportunity to show 
what they are made of, a “Progress Report 
Blank” is sent to their employers. 

Letters and remarks by representatives of 
different industries indicate that the “Per- 
sonnel Record System,” which was developed 
by Purdue University with the cooperation 
of the Indiana Manufacturers’ Association, 
has more than justified the cost of maintain- 
ing it. ; 

Besides the personnel records, a modified 
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Reduce power 
bills, practically 
prevent shut- 
downs due to 
bearing trouble, 
cut production 
costs. Operate 
equally well at 
any angle on floor, 
wall or ceiling 
without change 
or adjustment 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0. 


CHICAGO - Pioneer Manufacturers 
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IR 12 years Federal trucks 

have been giving dependable 
service at remarkably low cost. 
They -have built the Federal rep- 
utation, a nation wide organiza- 
tion, and a company that is one 
of the soundest financially. 


The Federal line has always been 
good but now it is better and 
more complete than ever. Ask 
Federal Distributors why. 


FAST EXPRESS 


A sturdy, fast, economical, light duty 


truck. 

1 to 144 TONS 
With pneumatics for fast service or 
with solid tires. 


214 TON 
Users say it is the best 2)4 tonner built. 
314 to 4 TONS 


With stamina and an abundance of 
power for hard jobs. 


5 to 6 TONS 
For power, unsurpassed by any size or 
capacity truck anywhere. 


LIGHT DUTY TRACTOR 


It has exceptionally short turning ra- 
dius and ample power. 


HEAVY DUTY TRACTOR 
For heavier loads than the Federal 
Light Duty. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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j the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, will tell what 


Says the Customer to the Retailer 


N the March issue: Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, President of 


women think when they buy. This article is No. 3 of the 
important Distribution Series, now running in The Nartion’s 
BusINEss. 

Extra copies of the article can be obtained after February 
24 (the March issue publication date) at moderate reprint 
prices. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 























army intelligence test is being given to the 
engineering students of Purdue University. 
It is expected that a combination of the 
personnel records, army intelligence tests ang 
scholastic grades will form a good basis 
in judging the student’s ability and talents 

The following methods are also employed 
in humanizing engineering education at 
Purdue University: 

1. Students often fail in their studies be- 
cause they cannot see any relation between 
their school work and actual life problems. 
To correct this and to interest the student 
in his studies, the engineering student js 
brought in contact just as he enters Purdue 
with problems which have a direct bearing 
upon the welfare of the state and country, 
These deal with actual situations calling for 
action directed toward a certain goal and 
train the student to act quickly and to caley- 
late accurately while at the same time ac- 
quainting him with engineering materials, 
machinery and processes. 

2. Teachers are at fault if they fail to 
teach their students how to study and how 
to work in a systematic way without lost 
motion. Observations show that few. sty- 
dents who come to a university know how 
to study. This is being corrected by teach- 
ing every freshman engineering student how 
to study, impressing him with the fact that 
education is only of value if it is developing 
his wisdom and thinking powers, his sense 
of justice and his judgment. 


Best Teaching for Freshmen 


3. Universities and colleges have been 
justly criticized because their best trained 
professors come in contact with only a small 
number of advanced students, while the im- 
mature student is taught by poorly trained 
and inexperienced instructors. This situa- 
tion is being corrected. The best trained pro- 
fessors come in contact with the freshman 
and sophomore students, 

4. In the past engineering colleges have 
devoted all of their attention to the training 
of men who design, build and operate plants 
and engineering works. The modern engi- 
neer must be able to deal not only with the 
technical phases but must also be in a posi- 
tion to cope with the administrative and 
commercial problems of industry. To meet 
this situation more attention than ever be- 
fore is given in Purdue University to studies 
which will enable the engineer to appreciate 
human and economic problems. 

5. Scholarship is stimulated in the engi- 
neering schools of Purdue by recognition and 
reward. If a student excels in his studies, 
publicity is given to his achievement in his 
home town papers as well as in the university 
papers. Too little encouragement has been 
given in the past to the good student, and 
many began to feel that athletics is the only 
road to fame. 

Besides training engineers, Purdue Uni- 
versity has in the past utilized its staff and 
equipment to solve the problems of value 
to industries, public utilities and the public 
works of the state. The researches in engi 
neering are carried on in the Purdue Engi 
neering Experiment Station, which bears the 
same relation to the industries and public 
utilities of Indiana as does the Purdue Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to agriculture. 

In this research activity a committee of the 
Indiana Manufacturers’ Association and one 
of the American Railway Engineering As 
sociation are closely cooperating with the 
staff of the Purdue Engineering Experiment 
Station. These committees visit the umiver 
sity at frequent intervals and give advice 
and suggestions concerning researches : 


value to the state and to the nation. During} 
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The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
304 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: 


NATIONS 











BUSINESS 


Let A&D Board Safeguard 
Your Daily Shipments 


HE package itself. 


very real influence in modern selling? 


Do you realize that it often wields a 
Boxes—and 
methods of packing—play important parts in today's keen 
merchandising. They can gain, or dissipate, preferences for 


your product. They can make, or lose, sales. 


Are the boxes that 
make up your shipments clean looking and impressive? Do 


Study the packing method you employ. 


they deliver your products undamaged—as fresh and un- 
soiled as the day they were shipped? Are they convenient 


packages for your dealers and distributors? 


For over thirty years the H @&D laboratories have been 
devoted to the study of packages and shipping cases for almost 


The sturdiness of H & D Board, 


its rigid yet cushion-like construction, its toughness, light- 


every field of manufacture. 


ness and low-cost, combine to make it the ideal box material 
Among 
H &D products you will find boxes of every 
‘ size and shape, shipping cases up to 90 lbs. 


for the great majority of items requiring containers. 


capacity, partitions, wrappers, box wall liners— 
| everything that shippers may require. 


Send us your box catalog and full in- 


formation regarding your free box design 
service. 


: If you are interested in cutting your pack- 
| ing costs and bettering your packing, mail the 
It will bring you our catalog of box 


tee cages tO OF EEE TUT EE im coupon. 
sneg TO EERE CO EE EET CE + : styles and packing materials and full informa- 
We ship (name products)............+:: | jas regarding ira Pee. dasisetais PR A ES 


| is free to manufacturers. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
304 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Toronto, King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue 
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no strength and dur- 
ability, a great bridge 
must have a large margin 
of safety. Every part 
must be stronger than is 
necessary; and the co- 
ordination of parts must be 
perfect. 
































The Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks form a “‘fi- 
nancial bridge” across 
which individual banking 
transactions move in great 
volume. 



















In order to make these 
banks a unit of outstanding 
strength and enduring 
usefulness, every part has 
been wrought out of the 
soundest methods and the 
most useful services. All 
departments and _ facilities 
are co-ordinated into an in- 
stitution capable of carrying 
with safety, convenience, 
and dispatch a large moving 


volume of business. 
























The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


CHICAGO 
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the past year the following researches of 
value to the state and to the nation have 
been carried on in the Purdue Engineering 
Experiment Station: 

1. A new process for the manufacture of 
ozone from the air by electrical methods has 
been perfected, patented and is now the prop- 
erty of Purdue University. This new process 
gives a yield of ozone of high concentration 
much in excess of other methods now in use, 
Purdue University will license, on a royalty 
basis, the manufacture of ozone by this new 
process. 

2. Considerable progress has been made in 
the improvement of the carburetion of liquid 
fuels for automobiles. One bulletin dealing 
with this subject is now available. Two other 
bulletins will go to press in the near future, 

3. Much data have been accumulated regard- 
ing the flow of water in pipes and _ fittings, 
One bulletin on this subject is now available 
for distribution. At least one other bulletin 
will be ready for publication in 1923. 

4. Considerable progress has been made in 
tractor standardization. A bulletin on this sub- 
ject will go to press during 1923. 

5. Important experiments are now being con- 
ducted on the fatigue of concrete. These ex- 
periments are being carried on in cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads and 
should prove of value to the nation’s rood 
building program. 

6. Researches are also being conducted on 
high voltage electric transmission, mechanical 
atomization of liquid fuels, locomotive sparks 
and new devices for increasing locomotive 
economy. 


A State Helping College 
THE third important function of Purdue 
U 


niversity is to aid those in the industries, 
utilities and public works of Indiana who 
are unable to avail themselves of the resi- 
dent instruction at the university. 

For many years Purdue University has 
been conducting, at Lafayette, road ‘schools 
for the benefit of the road superintendents 
of Indiana. The road school in the year 
1921 had an attendance of nearly 400 repre- 
senting 89 counties of Indiana. More re- 
cently similar short courses have been started 
at Purdue for men engaged in the telephone 
plant work, in foundry practice, in the can- 
ning industry and in electric meter repair 
work. 

Among the other engineering extension ac- 
tivities of Purdue may be mentioned the co- 
operative work with the State Highway 
Commission, the Indiana Sand and Gravel 
Producers’ Association, Master Car Builders’ 
Association, Indiana Flood Commission, In- 
diana Public Utilities Commission, and more 
recently the Conservation Department of 
Indiana. 

The engineering extension program of Pur- 
due University is being greatly enlarged dur- 
ing the present year by giving increased 
attention to the foundry and steel treating 
problems of Indiana industries. It is hoped 
that in a few years this type of engineering 
service will be available for all types of 
manufacturing as well as for the utilities 
of Indiana. 

Closer contact is being constantly estab- 
lished between the industries of Indiana and 
Purdue University. In these engineering 
extension activities the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Indiana Manufacturers’ Ass0- 
ciation is also playing’ a prominent part by 
advising the engineering staff of Purdue % 
to lines of service most needed by the indus 
tries of Indiana. The Indiana Manufactut- 
er’s Association, through its secretary, has) 
also cooperated to the extent of bringing te) 
engineering service offered by Purdue Uni- 
versity to the attention of the manufacturers 
of Indiana. 
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OtherImportant Items of the 
wi Remington Typewriter Line 
hway } Improved Self-Starting Remington No. 10— 
ravel the Standard Correspondence Machine. 
Iders’ Sells for $7.50 less than the new Model 12, 
ie and is highly satisfactory under all condi- 
’ tions where quiet is not a prime consider- 
more ation. 
it of Improved Remington No. 11—- 
| with Key Set Decimal Tabulator. For 
Pur- : form, tabular and statistical work of every 
| dur- description. 
reased Remington Accounting Machine— 
eating with vertical and cross adding mechan- 
hoped * ism. For billing, statement writing and 
eering bookkeeping in all its branches. 
es 0 Remington Portable— 
tilities with standard keyboard. The universal 
typewriter for individual or personal use. 
estab- Paragon Ribbons and 
a and Paragon and Red Seal Carbon Papers— 
eering manufactured by us. The standard line 
Com- of typewriter supplies. 
Ass0- The Remington Typewriter Line is complete 
by in every field and complete for every purpose 
ue 4s . 
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yar | Speaks only in a whisper but will be heard around the world 


As a typewriter it is PLUS—unexcelled for 
good work, and lots of it—and that’s import- 
ant in itself. Furthermore, its hushed and 
whispering voice brings welcome relief from 
office clatter, and creates better and more 
eficient working conditions for everybody 
concerned. 


And the price—only $7.50 more than our 
standard correspondence machine. That tells _ 
its own story. ace 


You are invited to call at our nearest office 
to see this new Remington, and note its 
many remarkable advances—its Improved 
Self-Starting Carriage, its “Natural Touch”, 
and, above all, its quiet operation. Demon- 
strations given gladly at any time, or illus- 
trated folder will be mailed on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY - BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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New Hofel_ 
Gardner. Mass. ~ 


(a 





= he New Hotel 


ITHIN fifty days, this 

corporation has fi- 
nanced these five distinctive, 
modern hotels through the 
same unique plan that has put 
through 23 similar projects 
in the past 21 months. 








The city without adequate, 
distinctive Hotel facilities is 
automatically imposing an 
almost insurmountable hand- 
icap upon its future growth. 
To the resident of any city _=S=—-— 
needing modern Hotel facili- ==, Hotel Carrillo 
ties we will send, gladly, a a 
copy of “Modern Hotel Fi- 


nancing,” our latest booklet 
on this interesting subject. 


New Britian,Conn. 














“GheHockenbury System Incorporated 


R Penn-Harris Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Penna. 














- Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from The Nation’s Business, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


The price is 
$10.00 for the first 1000 or less; 
5.00 for each additional 1000. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from The 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 








iHow To Ask Uncle 


for Figures 


By C. C. SMITH &: 
Of the Bureau of the Census t 


WHEN Willie has to write a thesis igh” 
high school, his brother has a deb 
in college, his mother is to read a 
before the Club of Women Voters, or 
father has to discuss before a directors’ 
ing some problem of the corporation’s act) 
ties, the first thing that occurs to any @ 
them is to write to the Government fo 
statistics. And writing to the Government ig 
about as difficult as writing to Santa Claus— 
it is hard to say just where to address hj 
There are more than a score of important 
bureaus in Washington engaged in 
work directly or indirectly. The amazin 
variety and scope of the questions ask 
these organizations are suggested by the fok 
lowing inquiries: 1 

How many women leave their jobs 
year because of getting married? 

What is the annual production of corn cobs 
available for making pipes? i 

How much money is spent for movies 
chewing gum each year? 

How many people in the United States u: 
tooth brushes? 

Where can I get a list of bachelors in 
state eligible for marriage? es 

These are just a few of the odd inquiries) — 
actually received, but there are many letters§ ” 
from business men to whom a correct answere 
may mean thousands of dollars. Tt 

An automobile manufacturer, for examples) 
desires to analyze his sales territory : 
counties and asks for statistics of farm croy 
manufactures, mining, population, ete; ae 
manufacturer of electric washing machined 
is advertising his products and must decide 
how extensively to use farm papers, so he” 
asks for production data of farm lightingg 
plants, use of electricity on the farm, ete; 2 
producer of a certain chemical asks for statt 
tics covering a number of years for each of 
the industries that consume that chemical; 
firm making “kiddie-koops” asks for f 
showing the number of babies born each 
classified according to race and nationality, 
and also for data concerning the production 
of such commodities as he is producing, 


How the Census Has Grown fF 
Te demand statistics is only to ask for they” 


facts concerning our problems. The f 
census, 1790, was taken by  seventes 
marshals under the direction of Preside 
Washington, and the report, prepared 
Thomas Jefferson, consisted of a small octamt 
volume of 56 pages. At that time if a ma 
desired to set up shop, for example, his 6 
personal knowledge extended to his sow 
of materials, prospective. customers, 
available credit, and he could carry 
carpet bag all the tools that he requi 
He felt no need of knowledge of marke 
Distribution was an uncoined word in 17 
present business sense. ] 

The Census Bureau employs today 28 
manent force of about 700 persons, ¥ 
the time of the decennial census 1s om 
mously expanded. The 1920 census 
372 field supervisors, 87,000 enum 
3,000 supervisors’ clerks and interpreters, # 
a bureau staff of almost 5,000 to 
work and compile the returns. ont 
with Jefferson’s 56-page octavo repo 
Census Bureau publishes 11 quarto 
of nearly 12,000 pages, and the Cen 
reau is only one of several engaged in 
tical work. The cost of that census (# 
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Coal — coke — that’s power — something big. They move 
things, they’re strong — strong like steel — smash through. Coal— 
smoke — steel— Down at th’ bottom of things—ship’s holds — 
openhearth — white metal. Hot— Hell let loose. No— Hell in 
an oven. Bessemer converters — showers of sparks — flame — And 
then — coal -—— coke — back of everything — underneath. 


Bringing it out ’a the earth — down dark shafts — black — 
damp— dead! Then cars, hundreds of cars, and rails — on and on 
co AL —unending. Glistening rails, twisting all over the map. 
= AND Straighten ‘em out. That’s our job. Coal — coke — cars 
ae co KE —rails. Put them all together. Straighten out the rails. 
b Speed up! That’s us. That’s International. 


International Fuel & Iron Corporation 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati 


Internatio 
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3usurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


remium hereinafter 
itions stipulated in 
the policy from which this cer- 
.o\ tificate has been detached, here- 
O.422A\ by insures the property con- 
Hada | tained in the package or de- 
eae) scribed in the invoice, with 
ie which this certificate is mailed, 
~ against lossor damage, tang 
theft, pilferage and breakage, as provid 

in the policy Loss, if any, payable to As- 
sured named in the above mentioned policy. 


In consideration of rae 











Pwill it arrive safely ? 


ISKS of transportation—accident, 


theft, breakage — endanger 
every Parcel Post shipment you 
make. Insure against loss from lost 


shipments. 


A coupon from a North America 
Coupon Book wrapped in your pack- 
age insures it. The stub entry is your 
shipping record. Claims settled 


promptly. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


MAKING 


SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 


. ASSESSES SES SS BESS SEE SSE SBSSBSEE EEE EEE ~AALRA EE ELESESBSBEABE SEES 





Pin this cou- 
pon to your 
letterhead 


Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Name ‘Ene : : 
City " pl aa Te ile Bg Age bre 
State ae Sg . NAPE Looe ee eae 
Wants Information on Parcel Post Insurance. 


Dept. N-2 
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‘ Get Your Copy 
of 


The most important treaty ever 
negotiated by the United States 


f The 
! Four-Power Treaty 


© o@ 
Everyone should know this treaty 






Copies may be had free by writing to the 






. 


meg “iC. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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was one and a half times as much as the # 
Gove:nment paid for the 1,171,931 square # 
miles of land obtained from France by the | 
Louisiana Purchase, but it was less than a 
fifth of the cost of the nation’s chewing gum 
while the census was being taken! 

Business is no longer a_ neighborhood 
affair. Getting the facts is not so easy. To | 
start a shoe factory today is a mattersfor 
serious study and consideration. The i, 
nitude of production necessary to compete in | 
the selling field requires the investment of a | 


large amount of capital, which can not usu. § os 
ally be obtained without the formation of a 
corporation. Ha 


The materials must be purchased of job- §  quirie 
bers at the market prices, which will vary § te as 
according to the production of hides and | alm 
skins, not only in America but also in Argen- — what 
tina and other countries. Machinery must be | that | 
purchased or rented and the outlook in that © 3 some 








respect depends upon the expiration of pat- | will : 
ents, the cost of iron and steel, and various § A! 
other things. Fuel must be considered, §  certal 
Shall steam or internal-combustion engines be — aS: 
used, or is the development of the electrical | giving 
industries progressing so rapidly as to make § im eac 
electrical energy the cheapest a few years | could 
hence? _ burea 
Labor must be employed and the labor | if us 
laws of the home state as they develop may burea 
be favorable or very unfavorable compared asked 
with those of the states in which the com- sentes 
‘| peting companies are located. The market be us 
is not the home town, perhaps not even the trans! 
home state, and it can be reached only by the § statis 
use of traveling salesmen or advertising, or § = s 
both. Which journals shall be used for ad- | t 
vertising? Shall credit be extended to local § fespet 
dealers or shall a system of retail stores be 
established? bs 
Where? and How? to Ask : lke 
How go about getting these facts? There } of mz 
are two things to be considered: First, have 
where to write; and, second, how to ask for linoty 
the information. | havin; 
Every bureau of the Government will do } requis 


its best to forward your letter to the right 
place, but if your reply is to be worth any- 
thing it must be received within a reasonable 
time, therefore, write a letter to each bureau 
that compiles data relating to your problem. 
Probably the most simple and practical 
method of learning the sources of informa- 
tion is to examine the “Statistical Abstract of 7 tion, 
the United States.” This volume is on file |” powe: 


Shes SS ae a ie Ane ima 
pap 


pe 


in most public: libraries and chambers of ‘it, an 
commerce. A copy can be purchased for mirab 
75 cents from the Superintendent of Public An 


Documents. This is an annual publication | whips 
of nearly 1,000 pages, comprising a summary whet 


of the statistics of all the government bureaus } try a 
and some unofficial figures also. It is meces- | ness 1 
sarily very much condensed and, by writing | 7 slump 
directly to the bureaus whose reports afé § defini 


quoted therein, more detailed and complete } nity t 
and perhaps more recent statistics can usually He 
be obtained. ductic 

Advise each bureau that you have written whip 
to the others and thus save the expense of the f 
referring your inquiry needlessly. Many years 





persons write their representative or senator alarn 
but this may mean lost time and added ex- re 
pense to the Government, since the congress nite 
man must answer the letter and write to the trary 


bureau having the information, while the : an ir 
bureau must answer the representative OF § probl 
senator and at the same time write to yOu §” 





giving the statistics. | oburez 

Perhaps an example will help. - Suppose § dange 
you are after something on “Coal.” Examime as ar 
the index of the “Statistical Abstract,” mot} horse 
only for the subject under discussion much 


also under such general terms as “Man 
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” “Production,” “Prices,” “Consump- 
tion,” etc. The following sources of infor- 
mation will be thus revealed: 


Bureau of the ‘Census (capital, employees, 


salaries, wages, etc., in mining and consump- 
tion of coal in various industries). 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
rts and exports). 


Geological Survey, Interior Department (an- 
gual production). 
- Bureau of Mines, Interior Department (acci- 


iD 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (prices). 
Interstate Commerce Commission (shipments). 


Having determined to which bureaus in- 
quiries should be addressed, the next point is 
to ask your question in the right way. By 


” all means be perfectly frank and state exactly 


what you are trying to do. The statistics 


‘that you ask for may not be available, but 
some other information may be provided that 


will serve your purpose even better. 

A man visited the Census Bureau to obtain 
certain statistics. The question he asked 
was: “Can you furnish me with figures 


> giving the total value of industrial machinery 


in each state now in operation?” ‘The bureau 
could not. He then asked whether the 


bureau could tell him how much belting was 


_ in use in the factories of each state, and the 


bureau could not do that either, so he was 
asked the nature of his problem. He repre- 
sented a concern manufacturing a device to 
be used in connection with belting for the 
transmission of power and desired to get 
statistics upon which to base an advertising 
ag selling campaign. He wanted to learn 

relative importance of the states with 


 fespect to absorbing his product. 


Wie ieens Mimiie Tien 


exces 


But He Began Wrong 


F the Census Bureau had furnished the 

figures he first requested—the total value 
of machinery in use in each state—he would 
have been comparing such devices as the 
linotype more widely in use in the east and 
having a great value for a very slight belting 
requirement, with ore-crushing machines de- 
manding enormous belt power used in the 
west. The figures would have been alto- 
gether misleading. 

Having learned his problem, the bureau 
gave statistics concerning the horsepower 
used in manufacturing, segregated by states 
and for cities having 10,000 or more popula- 


_ tion. There is a definite ratio between horse- 


A ee te ee 





power and the belting necessary to transmit 


‘it, and these figures served his purpose ad- 


mirably. 

Another illustration: A manufacturer of 
whips was confronted with the problem of 
whether to continue in his ald business or 
try a new line. The falling off in his busi- 
hess was no greater for 1921 than the general 
slump in most industries, but he wanted some 
definite information concerning the opportu- 
nity to expand his activities. 

He asked for statistics concerning the pro- 
duction of horseshoes as an index to the 
whip business. The Census Bureau gave him 

figures for a period of about twenty 
years; they showed a decline, but not an 
arming one. ‘The bureau gave him the 

tes for the number of horses in the 
ited States in 1910 and 1920, and, con- 
trary to the prevailing opinion, they showed 
am increase. But this man had stated his 
Problem completely, in addition to asking 
for the data he thought would solve it, so the 

Teau was able to point out to him the 

r of using either of these sets of figures 
a an index to the demand for whips. A 

Ts¢ on a city pavement wears out shoes 

Much faster than on the farm and the intro- 
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things as they are. 


Systems. 


Market Analysis. 


standing of figures. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
sT. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 





CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 


Our Public Accountants 


Their Necessary Service 
to Progressive Business 


No practice in Business is so necessary to logical 
and safe progress—the keynote of industry today 
—as that of the Public Accountants. 


Organization, System, Method, Control, irresistible 
factors which determine the value of success, de- 
pend upon their service. 


Theirs the power to make figures talk, telling of 
They the guides, and the 
guards, to progressive action. 
Ignorance, Gamble and Guess are eliminated; Mis- 
takes, Inefficiency and Waste disappear; Profit is 
assured, and Loss prevented. 


The cornerstone of Credit is their Complete Audit. 


Their monthly Balance Sheets and Operating 
Statements, and above all, their Business Bud- 
get, are the safeguards against Over-Production, 
Over-Expansion and Over-Expenditure. 


They have made Cost Accounting a science— 
and absolutely necessary to manufacturing success. 


Inventory troubles are cleared by their simple 





Thru their efforts, 


Sales Promotion is blind without their Scientific 


Tax Problems seem to settle themselves thru their 
practical knowledge of the law and their under- 


While their Business Graphics put before the 
executive a moving picture of his business activities. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 














BUSINESS STUDIES 


A number of pamphlets are available for distribution by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. There is given 


below a list of some of the booklets. 

cost of printing will be placed on additional copies. 

Our World Trade—January to June, 1922. 

Free Zones—What They Are and How They Will Benefit 
American Trade. 

International Credits—Referendum No. 1, issued by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce on the application of 
the Ter Meulen Plan. 

Fabricated Production Department—Its service to those en- 
gaged in manufacturing and production. 

The Railroad Situation—Statement of Secretary of Com- 
merce before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Trade Ass.ciation Activities—Correspondence between Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover and Attorney General Daugherty 
on Legitimate Activities of Trade Associations. 

Overhead Expenses—A Treatise on How to Distribute Them 
in Good and Bad Times. 

Depreciation—A Treatment on Depreciation and Production. 

Reduction of Merchandising Expense—Methods which Dis- 
oo cg Are Applying to Ease the Process of Readiust- 

Why a Merchant Marine—Reasons why privately owned 
merchant marine is a national necessity. 


Merchant Marine. National Chamber’ — 
Chamber’s Committee, iets i 5 


One copy of each will be sent free on request. A nominal charge amounting to the 


Commercial Arbitration—Statement of the field of arbitra- 
tion and draft of plan. 

Schools of Your City til—Health and Physical Education. 

Perpetual Inventory or Stores Control—How to keep invest~ 
ment in materials and supplies down to the minimum 
consistent with efficient operation. 

Industrial Development—<Activities undertaken by Chambers 
of Commerce. 

National Obligations to Veterans—-The costs of war borne 
by the States and the government. 

Treaty Ratification—Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs regarding ratification of the several treaties of 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armament, 

Department of Commerce and Trade Associations. 

art cen hee ~~ and Stock Control—Knowing what is 
taking place, while it ig taking place. Stu Domestic 
Distribution Department. f rads: 

Analysis of the Senate Tariff Bill—Showing wherein it meets 
or fails to meet the tariff policy of the Chamber ef Com- 

Uniform “Cost. Metheden te 
niform s is to Aid Preduction— 

Pn Lazarus. many 5: 
nalysis of the Senate Bonus Bili—Outline of 
with estimate of cost. ere 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON 
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Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms 

Gladding Dry 
Goods 

John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Ins. 

Lynn Gas & Elec- 
tric 

Lever Bros. 

Philadelphia Elec- 
tric 

E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours 

Snellenbergs 

Buffalo Trust 

Warner Sugar 


International 
Motor 


Equitable Trust 
National City Bank 
Lord & Taylor 
Empire Gas & Elec- 
tric 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Abraham & Straus 
Cleveland Discount 
_ Toledo Scale 


Maxwell Motors 

J. L. Hudson Co. 
Detroit Electric 
Buick Motor 
Rothschild & Co. 
Klearflax Linen Rug 


Commonwealth 
Edison 


Merchants Heat 
and Light 


Magnolia j;|Petro- 
leum 
Sanger Bros. 


Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber 


Bry-Block Co. 
Lowenthal Bros. 
Sinclair Refining 
California Asso- 
ciated Raisin 
Growers 
Hamburgers 
General Electric 


Frederick & Neil- 
son 


Postum Cereal 





“T Had No Idea—’” 


The concise report of the 
advantages Elliott-Fisher 
would bring to his organ- 
ization was a revelation. 


He had no idea that so 
many firms, both large 
and small, had found 
Elliott-Fisher invaluable 
in their accounting de- 
partments. 


If desired, Elliott-Fisher 
will gladly co-operate with 


your own staff toward bet- 
ter results and submit, in 
black and white, recom- 
mendations for you to re- 
view at your leisure. 


This Elliott-Fisher Idea 
of Service places you un- 
der no obligation. 


Let the Elliott-Fisher 
man call and explain. 
You, too, may find a reve- 
lation in his report. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., at 43d St., New York 


Branches in All Large Cities 


Elliott-Fisher 


| copi 
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ELLIOTT-FISHER ID 


To build a machine that best 
meets all the requirements of Mod= 
ern Accounting by furnishing: 

PROOF OF ACCURACY 
At time of writing—no other operation 


| mecessary. 


"MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
Writing the greatest number of records 


| atone operation,on aFLAT WRITING 
| SURFACE, 


PERMANENT LEGIBILITY 
Clearly writien original and carbon 


es. 
COMPLETE DETAILS 
Descriptions, as well as figures, 
CURRENT INFORMATION 
Promptly available. 


A Quarter Century 
of study and research 
has been spent in de- 
veloping the Univer- 
sal Accounting Ma- 
chine—ELLIOTT.- 
FISHER 


There is one which 
fits your business 


A list of concerns using Ellioti-Fishers 
reads like a‘*‘Who's Who” of Ameri- 
can business in every field. The total 
exceeds 15,000 firms and covers more 
than 400 different lines of business. 
Investigate! 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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of stone surface roads throughout 
‘country during recent years tends to in- 
se the use of shoes by farm horses. 
¢ and other factors entering into the 
ion render the horseshoe figures of little 
or the purpose. 
ys are not used much except in con- 
with carriages and wagons. A 
working in the field seldom carries 
thased whip; a teamster or carriage 
almost always does. The number of car- 
es and buggies manufactured decreased 
937,409 in 1904 to 215,809 in 1919 
number of wagons from 643,755 to 
These are significant figures. 
dificult to conceive of any subject 
which the various branches of the Gov- 
tt cannot shed some light. State your 
lem fully, address it to the bureau that 
les the information, and you may expect 
rompt, courteous, and satisfactory reply. 
ta has become a pioneer in statistical 
If you want to know anything, “Ask 
Sam.” 


































me Recent Books on 


Business 


“First MILtion THE Harpest, by A. B. 
uhar. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
_ pany, New York, 1922. 
- An interesting life makes interesting reading. 
A.B. Farquhar, who is not yet forty years 
od by Dr. Osler’s standards, has dredged 
deeply into the richly furnished stores of 
“memory to tell the story of “The First Million 
‘the Hardest,” first printed serially and now in 
¥ book form, in collaboration with Samuel Crow- 
" a tr. The facts of a long and busy life are 
i d with unvarnished force and direct- 
} tess. The tale is populous with personalities 
)that have held place and power in the making 
@ of America. As a young man Mr. Farquhar 
Measured success in money. With all the as- 
'strance of youth, he sought the advice of Wil- 
liam B, Astor, James Gordon Bennett, A. T. 
Stewart, John A. Stevens, George S. Coe, and 
“} other rich men. They found him earnest and 
ce ined, and counseled him on his problem 


a to make a million dollars.” They were 


f l, he concluded; they did not work 
: others as men do today. Referring to 





















ir individualism, he says: 
’ “And that, I think, is about the most striking 
Mitrast between the men of yesterday and 
those of today---and on the mere matter of 
“Making money, Mr. Carnegie made more than 
all of the men I have mentioned put together. 
they were individualists—not managers.” 
_ Mr. Farquhar’s mechanical bent turned him 
-Woward the agricultural implement industry. 
‘He began his apprenticeship at York, Pa., and 
in due time became foreman, partner, and 
finally head of the business. The Civil War, 
Me reconstruction period, and the panic of 
1873 were severe trials. Eventually he reached 
‘and passed the goal he had set for him- 
in his young manhood. There are divert- 
mg glimpses of the family home in Maryland, 

relatives, and of his friends. He walked 
and talked with Lincoln. He had a warm 
Mffection for the South, and he is able to put 
that affection on paper. Throughout the years 
tf his fortune building, he “never let his love 

a dollar interfere with his love for a book,” 
“and he asked questions because he believed that 
Was “the most useful way that a young man 
7 40 put in his time.” 
1 We have Mr. Farquhar’s word that “the 
PMorld grows in interest and life is happier 
mith gathering years.” 


| Ta Law or Ciry PLANNING AND ZONING, by 
Frank Backus Williams. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1922. Pp. 738. Price, $5.00. 

City planning and zoning have passed 

‘ through the stages of aspirations and theory 
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—the former as alluring as ever, with its Old World atmos- 
phere; the latter more brilliant and spectacular than in any 
previous season. REX, the Lord of Misrule, will hold sway 
from February 8 to February 13. Feast your eyes on the gor- 
geous pageants and masks of the Mystic Crews of MOMUS, 
COMUS and PROTEUS—the famous street parades of won- 
derful floats—the magnificent play of colors. 


A ten-day stopover at New Orleans is allowed on all tickets 


Via the 


unset Route | 


we j 
alifornia 
Every mile a scene worth while 
? 
SUNSET LIMITED , 
New Orleans San Antouio El Paso Tucson 5 
Sar Diego Los Angeles San Francisco . 
Operated daily over a mild, sunny route all the way. Stand- . 
ard Pullman Sleeping, Observation and Dining Cars from ‘)’ 
New Orleans; Pallman Tourist Sleeping Car from Washing- "fy ‘ 
ton, D. C., to San Francisco. c fa 


Tri-weekly Sleeping Car between New Orleans and Globe, Arizona, 


i 
for the 120-Mile Detour by Automobile over the APACHE TRAIL i 
HIGHWAY; also between New Orleans and San Diego via the San 
Diego & Arizona Railway through the CARRISO GORGE. ke 
For information and literature address 7 
~ T 7 ~ 7 “ir 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES x TF®) ‘ 


ne 


1 






New York New Orleans Houston Tucson 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. 


San Francisco, Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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Bureau of 
Was Canadian Information 
The Canadian Pacific Railway through its Bureau of Canadian 


Information, will furnish you with the latest reliable information 
on every phase of industrial and agricultural development in Canada. In the Ref- 
erence Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and Montreal are complete data 
on natural resources, climate, labor, transportation, business openings, etc., in Canada. 
Additional data is constantly being added. 


Development Branch 


If you are considering the establishment of your industry in Canada, either to de- 
velop Canadian business or export trade, you are invited to consult this Branch. 
An expert staff is maintained to acquire and investigate information relative to 
Canadian industrial raw materials. Information as to such raw materials as well 
as upon any practical problem affecting the establishment of your industry, including 
markets, competition, labor costs, power, fuel, etc., is available. 

No charge or obligation attached to the above service. Busi- 

ness men and organizations are invited to make use of it. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


C. P. R. Building 
Windsor Station Madison Ave. at 44th St. 165 E. Ontario St. 
Montreal, Can. New York Chicago 
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HE “Center of Population” 
means one thing to the 
teacher of geography, an- 
other to the merchant, but to 
the manufacturer it means more 
than to all others combined. 
The number of his potential cus- 
tomers is based on population. 
it is people he is trying to 
reach and serve. The East was 
settled first, and the first fac- 
tories were built there. As the 
country grew, the Middle West 
and then the Far West were 
settled. The center of popula- 
tion has been pushed steadily 
westward. 


The center of population in 
1800 was a few miles west of 
New York. By 1860 it had 
reached the Alleghenies. It has 
since moved across Ohio and 
Indiana. Today it marks a spot 
150 miles east of St. Louis. It 
is moving slowly now, and 
scientists tell us that it will 
never go further than 50 miles 
beyond St. Louis, because the 
two oceans, the gulf, the desert 
and the cold North set their 
own limits. 


Reaching the Markets 


As their markets grew westward 
with the population, eastern manufac- 
turers endeavored to serve an increas- 
ingly distant patronage. In order to 
reach their western customers, Atlantic 
seaboard industries paid more and more 
transportation charges and faced grow- 
ing western competition. 


The day is past when the manufac- 
turer can shrug his shoulders at a high 
freight rate and say, “Pass it on to the 
customer.” Eastern industries cannot 
indefinitely overcome the disadvantage 
of high freight rates and successfully 
compete with plants more favorably 
located. 


What is the logical answer? Either 
re-establish your operations at St. 
Louis or build a factory branch in 
St. Louis to handle the ever increasing 
westward movement of business. Sz. 
Louis manufacturers ship from the center —not 
the rim. 


St. Louis is a good city to live in, 
work in and play in. 


Send for one or hoth of our free illustrated book- 
lets, “Industrial St. Louis,” or “St. Lowis—The 
Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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and entered that of actual practice. Conse- 
quently they are of interest to courts of law, or 
rather their proponents have become very 
keenly interested in the courts. From one end 
of the country to the other city councils, special 
commission., chambers of commerce, and other 
citizens’ agencies are drafting or enacting or 
enforcing legislation designed to regulate the 
future development of their cities. What are 
the courts going to say about their efforts? 

Mr. Williams tells them so far as can be 
told. But he does far more than that; he gives 
in clear, non-technical language the reasons for 
and the purposes of city planning and zoning, 
traces so much of their history as is necessary 
to an understanding of their development and 
then shows by example and citation what can 
and what probably can not be done by these 
related methods of replacing chaos with order. 

The book is of value to both lawyer and 
layman, for while its author has been most 
careful to cite authorities on every point and 
even to include the text of important laws and 
legal decisions so that the reader may have 
the full case before him, his style is clear, 
concise and readable. Use of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” by those who are 
drafting legislation will prevent costly litiga- 
tion and, perhaps, disheartening court deci- 
sions. The volume contains a bibliography, 
tables of statutes, index of cases, and a very 
complete index (pp. 659-738) to the book 
itself. 


ForeiGn ComMMERCIAL CrepiTs, by George W. 
Edwards. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1922. 


TECHNICAL PROCEDURE IN ExPORTING AND Im- 
PORTING, by Morris S. Rosenthal. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1922. 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company, which is 
devoting very much attention to foreign trade 
subjects, has added two more - volumes on 
foreign trade topics. Both of these fall in 
the strictly technical field of foreign trade, and 
both deal particularly with the documents of 
foreign trade. 

Dr. Edwards is well known in financial 
circles and in foreign trade circles where the 
commercial letter of credit has been used, 
especially because of his studies conducted as 
Research Assistant of the Federal Reserve 
Board, some of the results of which were pub- 
lished in the “Federal Reserve Bulletin.” 
This new volume is a welcomed addition to 
the meager literature on the subject of foreign 
commercial credits. Wilbert Ward, of the Na- 
tional City Bank, produced a good book on this 
subject a few months earlier, but Edwards’ 
present book is more than “another” book in 
the same field. Edwards covers some ground 
that Ward did not cover, and his “Foreign 
Commercial Credits” is worth reading by any- 
one interested in the development of the com- 
mercial credit abroad and in the United States. 
Incidentally, he deals with bills of lading, 
marine insurance policies, commercial invoices, 
and some of the minor documents that are 
Mhecessary in connection with documentary 
drafts. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s new book on “Technical 
Procedure in Exporting and Importing” is an 
elementary book on the technique of foreign 
trade. It deals with the documents required 
by governments, the banking documents, the 
shipping documents, the marine insurance 
documents, protection against credit losses, 
packing for export, marking export shipments, 
and other points in this field. Most of this 
book deals with export trade, primarily, 
although there are chapters covering the tariff 
system and the customs practice of the United 
States. 


CapITAL AND INTEREST, by Eugen V. Bohm- 
Bawerk. Translated by William Smart. 
Brentano’s, New York, 1922. 

A new edition of Mr. Smart’s translation 
of the familiar studies on the history of capital. 
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Believin 


From far off South Dakota a 
merchant writes and says: 


“We think JA Green 
Stamps are better than a five 
per cent discount. Our cus- 
tomers can see and feel the 
stamps, and there is a great 
fascination in seeing the books 


fill.” : 


Of course, ‘‘seeing is believ- 
ing,” but today seeing is also 
selling. 


A tangible discount in the 
form of JA Green Stamps. 
possesses more business build- 
ing power than an intangible 
something given in a round- 
about way. 


A tangible discount brings 
customers back, and bringing 
em back is quite as important 
as bringing ’em in. 


When customers see what 
they are getting in the way of 
QUALITY, PRICE and a 
DISCOUNT, merchants. see 
more of them and ,more of 
their trade. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 
NEW YORK 





114 FIFTH AVENUE 
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North 





Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chicago, writes: 
«e 

We have no objection to your using our 
name in connection with the North 
Private Automatic Exchange, with the 
results of which we are very well satisfied.’’ 








O time lost waiting for the man you want inthe Wrigley 
office. NORTH P. A. X. finds the man you want—puts 
him in instant communication. 


Anyone in the Wrigley office can talk instantly to any depart- 
ment or person without leaving his desk. The dial-equipped 
NORTH P. A. X. phone saves time by saving steps. 


Any office, large or small, can save with NORTH P. A. X. 
Let us show you how. 


Serves More Ways than One 


In addition to instant interior communication NORTH P. A. X. 
gives auxiliary service, such as fire alarms, code call systems, watch- 
men’s service, executive right-of-way lines, etc. Only one piece of 
equipment — the dial-equipped telephone —is needed to give all 
services. Everything automatic—ready night and day. 


You’ll find our new bulletin full of interesting 


illustrations of the variety of NORTH P. A. X. 
O lh uses. A copy is yours for the asking. 


NORTH ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
GALION, OHIO 





Manufacturers of NORTH Private Automatic Telephone 
Exchanges and NORTH Machine Switching Systems for 
Commercial Telephone Exchanges 
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Comparative 
Costs 


Gore selling prices and costs are so 
closely linked and competitive business 
so largely depends on price—executives 
should carefully consider the adaptability 
of their factory equipment to the work at 
hand, 


A great many firms, large and small, in a 
diverse line of industries, have fitted their 
shops with Wallace Bench Machines be- 
causeof the resulting increasein production 
and the greatly diminished costs. Wallace 
Portable Electric Bench Machines save 
hand work and wasted steps by providing 
the means of performing the majority of 
operations at the bench with machines of 
the proper size. 

Wallace Bench Machines are accurate, 
speedy and operate from electric light 
circuit. They are light in weight and can 
be easily taken to the job or used at the 
bench. 


The Wallace Line includes the following: 





The Wallace Bench 


4” Planer 
6” Jointer 





Send] for bulletins and prices 


J. D. Wallace & Co. 


1408 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Offices and stocks in all principal cities 
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ISTORY of 1922 and prophecy for 

1923 fill the pages of the trade maga- 

zines. With the history we have lit- 

tle concern at present, but some things that 

are prophesied, some guesses as to the future 

of some industries may be interesting. For 

the most part they are cheerful, but through 

them all, even the most cheerful, runs a vein 
of caution. 

The lessons of 1920 and 1921 have not 
yet been forgotten. 

Beginning with steel, which we are in- 
clined to regard as “basic,” the Jron Age sees 
in “nearly all the major lines of steel con- 
sumption a very favorable outlook at the 
present time.” To be more specific: 


Orders for freight cars and locomotives have 
been heavy in the past year, but a large por- 
tion of the business placed is still to be filled, 
while there is much more business now in sight. 
Thus a heavy flow of steel to car and locomo- 
tive shops is assured for months to come. Rails 
have been bought freely for delivery in the 
first half of next year. In other classes of rail- 
road demand there has been little business, but 
there are prospects of terminal work, such as 


the Pennsylvania’s large project for Pittsburgh. : 


Demand from the farmer has turned good re- 
cently. Makers of fence are much in arrears 
in filling their orders. Agricultural ‘imple- 
ment works have been increasing their operat- 
ing schedules and appear to havé good pros- 
pects. The farmer is not so well off as he 
might be, but his buying power has increased 
greatly as a result of this year’s crops. 

While on account of the high costs in dwell- 
ing house and garage construction one may 
look at that activity askance, the actual fact is 
that there has been a great boom. It may not 
be so much of a boom in 1923, but its end is 
not in sight. Méills are still crowded to make 
deliveries of the two barometers of house build- 
ing, butt weld merchant pipe and nails. 

The automobile makers are planning for 
heavy production in the first quarter or half of 
the new year, and their expectations are entitled 
to respect, for their operations in the past year 
have been at least as heavy as they predicted. 

The consumption of steel in the oil fields, par- 
ticularly in tubular goods, forms a larger pro- 
portion of the total steel demand than is some- 
times realized. From the viewpoint of prices 
and stocks of oil, the steel prospect in this direc- 
tion is not good, but the practical fact is to be 
considered that the oil country demand has 
proved heavier in the past few months than 
was being predicted at the middle of the year. 

The lines of consumption that present a less 
favorable aspect are fewer. Skeleton steel con- 
struction is not particularly active and the ex- 
port trade is poor. Plainly, however, the favor- 
able features of the steel tonnage outlook greatly 
outweigh the unfavorable features. One can 
say at least that the steel tonnage of the next 
six months will be large, not small. 


One Danger for Coal 
NOTHER “basic” industry is less cheer- 


ful in its outlook. Coal seems to have 
all its troubles, or most of them, still before 
it. As Coal Age says: “One cloud hangs 
over the country. It is the possibility of a 
strike of the coal miners next April.” 
The public and the Coal Commission can 
do nothing, asserts the Age. It is all up to 
the union operators and miners: 


Whether or not there will be a strike next 
April turns on what the parties involved, the 
United Mine Workers on the one part and 
the several operators’ groups on the other, do 
between now and that fateful day. In October, 
in November and again in December, the repre- 
sentatives of the union and the operators held 
meetings looking toward a solution of their im- 


mediate difficulty—a basis for negotiation. 
begin the new year with yet more conferences 
on the same subject. Looking for the moment 
beyond the, as yet unsolved, question of g 
basis of negotiation, inquire into a few of the 
facts that bear on the possibilities of the ne« 
gotiations themselves. : 
Wages stand at the top of that list. Lage 
spring, if ever, economic conditions warranted 


the demand of the operators that the union 
take a reduction in wages. The union refused 
even to give the matter the consideration it 


warranted; struck, and won. The tide has 


turned. Wages in other, non-union, industries — 


that reached bottom a year ago are mounting 
although they have not reached the post-war 


level still maintained by the United Mine Work- © 


ers. It will be much more difficult for the coal 
operators in 1923 than in 1922 to argue for a 


reduction. Having bridged the chasm of 1922 


the union is in better position for the next 
contract. In fact, so far as wages are con- 
cerned, the union has already made known its 
intention. A contract for two years at the pres- 
ent wage scale will be demanded from the bitu- 
minous-coal operators, if they can ever be 
lined up to listen to those demands. The union 
miner is quite serious about his demand for 
a six-hour day and a five-day week, but so is 
the operator in his demand for the abolition 
of the check-off. Neither stands much chance 
this year. So it most likely will be wages and 
duration of contract that will be negotiated, or 
struck for, in 1923. 


How Get Together? 


EFORE they can discuss wages, etc., there 

must be a meeting. Who will attend that 
meeting? That is the question before the 
house now. The operators wish to appear in 
groups representing each district separately, of 
which there are fifteen. The miners are not 
willing, contending that to throw negotiations 
back to the field is but the first step toward 
taking it still further back—that is, to each mine 
—and thus destroying the power of the national 
union of mine workers. 

Apparently the miners will treat on any other 
basis—a national body—a congregation of i 
groups or the old Central Competitive Fie 
group. On no one of these have the operators 
agreed. Essentially, then, the present status of 
the case is that the union seeks to preserve 
and perpetuate its autonomy as a national wage 
fixer and the operators seek purely local au- 
tonomy and the right and opportunity to correct 
local inequalities. 

It is this question that must be settled before 
peace can be assured the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry. The conference for its solution calls 
for no ascertainments of fact—such as profits 
of operators or earnings of miners, now being 
investigated by the U. S. Coal Commission. 

What the situation does demand is an earnest 
will to negotiate. 


“Optimism tempered by conservatism,” says — 


Hide and Leather of the state of mind of 
the industry which it represents. It specifies 
as follows: 


The general view of the future is optimism, 
tempered by conservatism. In fact, the busi- 
ness outlook as a whole for 1923 is regarded 
as being fair to good, rather than having any 
tendency to booming. Shoe and leather manu- 
facturers are looking forward to a good yeal. 
Labor troubles appear settled in the shoe face 
tories. Plants producing staple goods are said 
to have orders enough to keep them busy for 
two or three months. j 

It is generally understood that shoe jobbers 
and retailers are carrying only moderate stocks, 
part of which are style goods, which are slow 
sale. The big mail-order houses are reper 
larger sales, which indicate that farmers @ 
other buyers are becoming more willing to ré- 

lenish needed supplies. 

; Leather pete 2a feel confident that 
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will be fairly prosperous for them. Much 
xr is being delivered on back contracts, 
le here and there some leathers, as is usual 
ard the-end of the year, are moving at con- 
Tanners are having more confidence 
demanding prices that show some profit to 
n, in spite of much leather that is floating 
nd and offered on private terms. 

And, fortunately, the Department of Com- 
is able to state that prices to the farmer 
increased about 17 per cent during the 
The continuing rise in grain and cotton, 



















“. lately brought wheat 30 per cent above 


| the year’s low price, corn 46 per cent above 
ee minimum, and cotton 63 per cent above 
| it, 80 that these staple products of American 

f re are selling 20 to 60 per cent above 


agri 
| the year-end prices of 1921. 


| It is interesting to note how the effort to 
forecast in any trade works back to the 
farmer, and if his state of mind is good, then 
most other industries are prepared to go for- 
ward. Here is one statement of the point 
of view quoted from The Prairie Farmer: 


The New Year finds agriculture on the road 
to recovery from the depression of the past two 
years. Corn prices are 59 per cent higher than 
a year ago, hog, prices are 21 per cent higher, 
wheat prices 17 per cent higher, oats 23 per cent 
higher and fat steers 51 per cent higher. 

There is a strong demand for all the food 
that has been produced. Congress is sure to 
pass a farm credit law that wil? give the farmer 
credit on better terms and probably at lower 
rates. There is a strong likelihood of some sort 
of government financing cf exports of farm 
crops, which would cause a further immediate 
and substantial advance in pfices. 

It looks as if 1923 would be a good year for 
farmers. Certainly it will be for the man who 
1 works hard, keeps his cost of production as 
low as possible, and maintains a cheerful dis- 


position. 
Making Stock Dividends 
Plain to the Workman 


{ ne DAILY and trade press have been 
full of comment on the stock dividend. 
There is one phase of the situation which has 
fot attracted so much attention. That is 
the state of mind of the workman in the 
plant whose owners have declared such a divi- 
dend. That state of mind and how it may 
= are thus discussed in the Jron 
ge: 


The flood of announcements of stock divi- 
dends is creating an impression upon wage 
earners which needs correcting. To them, re- 
cent experience has proved, a dividend is a 
dividend, regardless of whether it be in cash 
or in stock, and a dividend of hundreds per 
cent spells colossal earnings, which they think 
of as current earnings. They talk of “cutting 
of melons,” and grow restless in the idea that 
they are not sharing in the cutting. In some 
Cases more or less -serious disaffection has re- 
sulted among employees of concerns declaring 
the dividends. They must be made to under- 
stand, if possible, that a stock dividend, under 
conditions as they are now being deelared, is 
Pheri different matter indeed from a cash divi- 


In one case a campaign of education among 
the workers preceded the announcement of a 
stock dividend of some hundreds per cent. It 
Was explained that the company had not in- 
creased its capital stock for years, in spite of 
the great growth of the plant and the volume 

‘business done, and that the money with 

ich business was done was representéd on 

_books as surplus instead of capital stock 
48 in the case of other similar large and thriv- 
40g industries. The owner of one share of the 
id stock was no richer because he had re- 
etived two additional shares, for the three com- 

stood for no greater share of the busi- 
Ress than did the one share. The condition as 
applies to most concerns which are 
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Re’ twenty-eight years American Appraisals 
have been furnishing facts to American In- 
dustry—facts which have been proved by courts, 
tax commissions, regulatory bodies, insurance 
companies, bankers, buyers and sellers. 


American Appraisals are made by an organiza- 
tion of appraisal engineers who are equipped to 
value any property, any industry, any depart- 
ment of industry —and are checked and verified 
by means of the greatest library of statistical 
cost data in the world. 


The American Appraisal Company 


Chicago Office: 38 South Dearborn Street; Phone, Central 6942 


Atlanta Cleveland New Orleans St. Louis 
Baltimore Detroit New York Seattle 
Boston Indianapolis Philadelphi S 

Buffalo Los Angeles ——— a 
Chicago Milwaukee Pittsburgh Tulsa 
Cincinnati Minneapolis San Francisco Washington 


The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


Copyright, 1923, The American Appraisal Company 

















































Do you want a Cross-Reference INDEX 
of the articles which appeared in 
The NATION’S BUSINESS 
during the entire year of 1922? 


You may have a copy free if you will write for it. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Aerial view of U. 8. Army Supply Base, Port Newark, N. J. 


Port Newark Base for Sale 


When the cry “Men—more men!” was coming to America from the bat- 
tlefields in France— 


When every resource of the nation was being strained to hurry forward 
men and munitions in answer to that call— 


When industry, under the whiplash of war, was rushing munitions to the 
Atlantic seaboard in daily trainloads— 


Suddenly there developed a sinister shortage of ocean terminals. 


Where to handle this avalanche of war materials—where to load them into 
ships for delivery in France—was the problem confronting the Govern- 
ment. 


Port Newark was one of the answers to that riddle. 


That was but five short years ago, and the same Port Newark base that 
met the Government’s emergency is awaiting your purchase—awaiting the 
word that will set it to meeting your problem. 


All of its outstanding features, such as SITUATION, FACILITIES, 
W ° IMPROVEMENTS and EQUIPMENT are enumerated in a profusely 
rite for illustrated Booklet, which also specifies the Terms of Sale and gives de- 


' Descriptive tailed information. Booklet sent free on request. 


Booklet Sealed Proposals will be opened on March Ist, in the office of the Quar- 
termaster General, Room 2024 Munitions Bldg., Washington, D.C. The 

Today ] Booklet and Proposal Blanks may be obtained at this office or either of 
7 the two following addresses: Quartermaster Supply Officer, 1st Ave. and 

59th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Quartermaster on the premises at Newark, 


N. J. 





The Government reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
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shifting their surplus to their capital accounts. 
: companies whose employees hold their 
‘gock find them useful agents in explaining the 
: ive, 

Of all industries that of producing and re- 
fning oil has perhaps come under the most 
criticism because of the declaration of stock 
‘dividends. <A concise justification of them is 
‘thus given by Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
‘which refers with praise to the speeches of 
A.C. Bedford and others at the recent meet- 
ing of the Petroleum Institute, and then goes 
on to say: 


If an individual can earn, say, a thousand 
dollars clear in a year of commercial endeavor 
and invest that profit in additional stock, in 
advertising, or in equipment, would any per- 
gon contend that the thousand dollars was a 
taxable income? It has become intangible as 
money and exists only as an additional asset 
represented by the stock, or equipment, or in- 
creased sales to which it was applied. 

What is the difference when a corporation 
returns a part of its profits to its business? 
That, too, becomes but an additional asset, rep- 
resented by one or another or more of the 
same tangible items which stood for the in- 
yestment of the individual. But such items 
add to the substantiality of the corporation only 
as a corporation. What of the stockholder? 
Must he not have a token of that increased 
substantiality as intimately his as is the stock 
or equipment of the man who is individually 
engaged in trade? The stock dividend is that 
token. 

The petroleum industry is not far from be- 
ing the most stably financed in the world. Its 
expansion has been greater in recent years than 
that of any other, and that growth has been 
sound. The industry can do nothing better 
than follow the advice given by several speak- 
ers at the recent A. P. I. meeting and tell the 
public the whole truth about itself. Woodpeck- 
ers can, in time, do damage even to sound trees. 


Can They Find the Facts 
in This Mass of Details? 
Ser COAL industry as reflected in its 


periodicals seems to be willing to lend 
all possible aid to the United States Coal 
Commission in its fact-finding task. 

There is perhaps in one or two quarters 
a disposition to feel that the Commission is 
hunting almost too much detail. Coal Age 
thus describes the task set before the coal 
producers: 


The schedules that have been adopted are 
rather formidable. On the cost report form 
there is provision for a maximum of 146 num- 
bered items calling for 137 separate replies. 
Producers having less than 120,000 tons an- 
nual output are permitted to subtract 40 items 
from the list, leaving 97 items ‘to answer 
The longer schedule calls for a division of 
labor costs between 15 items, supply costs be- 
tween 16 items and miscellaneous income 
spread over g items not required on the shorter 
form. 

Just why a commission inquiring into the 
vexed coal question displays such interest in 
the allocation of supplies expense among 16 
classifications, including everything from min- 
ing through drainage, ventilation and _ rail- 
toad-car loading to engineering is not clear. 
Perhaps the inspiration was afforded by a 
diagram prepared and circulated by the opera- 
fors some time ago showing to the number 
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‘ Public Utility Companies 


‘Representative 


for which bond or note issues have 
been underwritten by 





Middle States Water pany 
Middle West Utilities y 
Now josey Bowte 60 Light Company 

rsey Power 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Compan: 
Northwestern Elevated Railroad (Chicagod 


Ohio and Northern Gas Company i 








ydro-Electric , nm 
Western United Gas & Electric Company 
West Penn Power Company 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Company 
Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat Company 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Wisconsin Railway, Light & Power Company 
Wisconsin River Power Company 
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HALSEY, STUART & Co. 

Please sénd me yous current list of Public Utility 
Bond offerings and pamphlet, “Ten Tests of 2 
Sound Public Utiliry Bond"N V-8 
FUNG £3 i 54:sncanage ccd dandensanbont ena 
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A Nation-Wide : 
List of 


Bonds | 


HE above map shows 

how extensively Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. have beeniden- 
tified with the underwriting 
and distributing of bonds 
of important, well managed, 
public utility companies 
throughout the country. 

In times of prosperity or 
depression, there is always a 
dependable market for trans- 
portation, gas, light, power 
anid water —essential services 
which public utilities sell 
both to cities and rural com- 
munities, usually without 
competition and on practi- 
cally a cash basis. Earnings 
are steady and assured by the 
very necessity of the service 
rendered. 





















































































of several hundred the variety of items that a 2 UA R BY a! i 
g0 to make up the costs of producing a-ton of 3 oe | 
“* INCORPORATED i 


The cost statement has 110 numbered lines, 
of which but 29 call for figures taken from 













i 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA i} 
the books; 15 are totals and subtotals, 15 are 209 So. La Salle St. 14 Wall Se. 82 Devonshire Se. Land Tithe Bickp. 
blanks, 40 are the details noted above called DETROIT ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
for on the long but not on the short form and Ford Budg. Security Bidg. Ist Wes. Nar. Baa. Bly. Mecropoltan Bi. Biddy. 











™ are “yes or no” questions. For the ma- 
jority of producers there are but 10 questions 
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Don’t hobble shop hauling 
with makeshift platforms 


You wouldn’t expect maximum 
production from a fine machine 
shop lighted with dingy kerosene 
lamps. Neither can you count 
on getting the utmost econ- 
omies possible with lift trucks 
if you use old-style nailed plat- 
forms. 


Bring your trucking equipment 
up to date with Stuebing Steel- 
Bound Load Platforms. These 
reinforced platforms are built 
to give long, trouble-free service 
under the same strenuous load- 
ing and hauling conditions the 
Stuebing Lift Truck has mas- 
tered. They are produced by the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
lift trucks. 


THE 


Stuebing Steel-Bound Platforms 
won’t split, sag or wabble be- 
cause the oak top is rigidly 
bound to the wide-faced steel 
legs with powerful steel angles. 
They won’t wear down. Even in 
small batteries they save hun- 
dreds of dollars annually in re- 
pairs and replacements. 


Stuebing Steel-Bound Platforms 
come in any size desired and will 
handle any type of product. You 
will be surprised to learn that, 
due to large production, they 
cost only a trifle more than the 
less durable nailed platforms. 
Write today for a descriptive 
folder and latest prices on Stue- 
bing Steel-Bound Platforms. 








The Stuebing Truck Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Montreal, Que. 
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In its strength of build and 
its service adaptability the 
Stuebing Steel- Bound 
Platform matches the 
Stuebing Lift Truck 
















- Positions for Salesmen! 


© rte Circulation Manager says that his dest applicants for positions 
have come through advertisements in The Nation’s Business. 


We are seeking a few high-type men to sell this magazine to busi- 
ness executives. Our present force numbers 58 men. It will be en- 
larged, as suitable men are found, to 75 in number. 


Our salesmen earn from $170 to $600 per month. We furnish the 
training and the prospects! If you think you can sell this magazine, or 
can learn to do so, please write the full details about your experience 
and territory preferences, and whether or not you wish to travel, to The 
Nation’s Business, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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in the remaining 35 numbered lines of 


schedule that require figures taken from the 


books. Any producer who keeps books 
easily answer the questions on the short . 
and the 40 additional details of the long form 
are of little moment. 

The schedule covering earnings of mine 


labor is cumbersome but complete. It pro.’ 










& 






vided for a year’s record by pay periods of He 


the earnings and days or hours worked by 
each employee by name, classified by 
tion. There is but one way to ascertain what 


a man earns in a year and that is to trace his | 


record throughout the year. 


If Rural Credits Fail To 
Satisfy, What Comes Next? 


URAL CREDITS have been receiving 
Congressional attention along with the 


ship subsidy, but will the farmer be content | 











with having the way made clear for him to | 


borrow money? Farm, Stock and Home of 


Minnesota would have the Government go 
much further. It calls for “Government 


stabilization of prices by purchasing the sur- 


plus.” Its need, at least temporarily, is thus 
explained: 


Our lawmakers at Washington are very 
on rural credit legislation. We hope it wi 
go through, as it will undoubtedly enable some 
farmers to hang on through the brutal process 
of elimination of those who must let go, and 
production drops to a point that will put prices 
up to where profits can be made. As things 
stand today, loaning vast sums to farmers to 
lose, through no fault of their own, will even- 


tually cost the Government far more than a ~ 


policy of price stabilization that will enable 
farmers to pay their debts and stay on their 
farms. The money farmers lose must eyen- 
tually come out of everybody. Farm Loan 
Bonds are liens against the Government, and 
if not paid out of the sale of foreclosed farms 
that can only be sold at low values because of 
the unprofitableness of farming, the taxpayers 
will have to pay. Rural credit, like any other, 
is valuable to tide over temporary depression, 
but until farming can get in line with eto 
nomic law, credit or price stabilization can be 
nothing more than temporary makeshifts. We 
do not advocate governmental price stabiliza- 
tion as a permanent policy. 

Farmers must get together and adjust pro- 
duction to demand, but that will be a slow proc 
ess that can best be done under the cover 
governmental stabilization, which must be fully 
understood to be a temporary measure. 


Do Men Prefer British 
Materials to American? 


HE WOOLEN industry in this country 

is mildly concerned over the influx of 
British material for men’s overcoats. Textile 
W orld says that at least thirty mills in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland have had men 
here taking orders for next fall’s business 
and that they have gone back with larger 
orders than were ever placed before. 

The reasons for this invasion seem to 0& 
in part at least, psychological. As Textile 
W orld explains: 


Many manufacturing clothiers have been 
placing orders for coatings of British make 
during the last few weeks, although they state 
frankly that they would prefer to see 
business going to domestic mills. The reasons 
fer their buying of foreign fabrics appear ‘0 
be the following: Desire to meet competition 
of foreign-made overcoats; realization that 
there is a good market to absorb the ga 
made from the goods, and the fact that 
mestic mills are not offering overcoatings 
the same sort. 

A prominent clothier who has bought a long 
line of British overcoatings for the new S€® 
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The Country Gentleman 





HEN the financial storm 

broke in the fall of 1920, 

an American concern, mak- 
ing a world-famous line of dairy 
equipment, was doing a flourish- 
ing business. Suddenly, farmers 
stopped buying; dealers cancelled 
orders; and stocks accumulated in 
the warehouses. Something must 
be done—and done at once. 


The situation was frankly dis- 
cussed with their bankers. These 
experienced financial men had the 
vision to see and the courage to 
act. They saw at once the wisdom 
of reinforcing the business with ad- 
ditional capital. Unhesitatingly, 
they advanced several million dol- 
lars at a time when loans were 
being called on every hand. Forti- 
fied. with ample resources, the 
Company made liberal terms to its 
dealers, maintained its sales force 
and contracted for the usual line of 
advertising. 


The year 1921 was a poor one, 
measured in sales volume. Yet not 


a salesman was laid off; not a line of 


advertising was cancelled. Farmers 
were not buying, but they certain- 
lv were reading and thinking. 


They Advanced Millions When 
Others Were Calling Loans 


The brand name was being indel- 
ibly stamped into their minds. 


With the encouragement of their 
bankers, the executives of this 
Company determined to go stead- 
ily ahead. In spite of discouraging 
business conditions, the advertis- 
ing for 1922 was increased. Soon, 
the seed of publicity, sown during 
months of depression, ripened into 
a profitable harvest. Farmers in- 
stinctively turned to the’ brand 
which they had seen persistently 
advertised. Sales increased stead- 
ily; the year 1922 showed a satis- 
factory profit. 


The prospects for 1923 are bright 
indeed. The brand dominates its 
market. The world-wide sales or- 
ganization is intact; once more the 
advertising will be increased. 


The logic of events has justified 
the bankers who loaned millions 
when others were calling loans. 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN with 
its more than 850,000 subscribers, 
blankets the entire country. It is 
read alike by leading farmers and 
progressive dealers. Advertising, 
placed in THE Country GENTLE- 
MAN, helps to secure distribution 
and creates consumer demand. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Saturday Evening Post 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Invest in Bonds 
—they are backed by actual values 


HEN a great industry a definite number of years ata 
with established earning definitely stated rate of interest. 

ower borrows money by issuing 
mes Hh ietees : 5 The security back of every 
Ones, IE pleeges actual Proper- bond offered by The National 
ties of known value as security 


City Company has been care- 
for the amount borrowed. 


fully studied and analyzed. 
: Buy ie of such bonds paru- The latest list of such issues will be sent 
cipate in a well secured loan for on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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“Recent Government AIDS to Business’ 
Our New Service to You 


ACH month, from this issue services which the Government 
- on, " will yi in The provides for your use. 
Nation’s Business,adepartment id 
under the ahove cones which If you don’t find what you think 
gives brief descriptions of many should be found under the above 
of the available reports, bulletins, heading, te// us about it; if you do, 
circulars,and other informational _ tell us a/so! 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D.C. 





















son states that the salability of the garments 


depends not so much on the matter of price 


as it does upon the power of the foreign label] 
over the minds of many consumers. Betweep 
two coats at the same price, it is his belief 
that the consumer will take the one of foreign 
fabric in the belief that he is getting some. 
thing of greater merit. This clothier sees no 
cure for the situation which would turn busj- 
ness back to domestic mills where he believes 
it belongs except a prohibitive tariff which 
would raise the foreign fabric into the ex- 
clusive luxury class. 


There was a time when a $65 overcoat 


might have been placed in this latter class, but 
now since that figure is being more gener 
paid by the public at large, the foreign fabrie 
is getting its opportunity, and the retail price 
range which might prohibit bulk distribution 
does not begin until three figures are reached, 
The clothier further expressed his belief that 
cooperative advertising along the lines of edu- 
cating the consumer would defeat its own end 
by giving more publicity to the foreign fabrics 
which would not result in getting the fetich of 
the foreign label out of the consumer’s mind, 


Some Records Railroads 
Made Despite Obstacles 


ol Doanee NatTion’s Business devoted space 
last month to a consideration of the suc- 
cess of the railroads in overcoming obstacles. 
A recent issue of Railway Age puts together 
some striking achievements and brings them 
up to date. Here are six records made by 
the railroads in recent months and recorded 


by the Age: 


1. They moved more freight in November 
than in any previous November in history and 
thus far have broken all records for December. 
The four weeks ended on December 2 corrfe- 
spond roughly with the month of November. 
In these four weeks the number of carloads 
of freight moved was 483,000 more than in 


1918, 530,000 more than in 1919, 221,000 more © 


than in 1920, and 763,000 more than in 1921. 
In the week ended December 9 they moved 
$1,875 more carloads than in the same week 
of any previous year. 

2. The week ended November 25 terminated 
a period of ten consecutive weeks, in every 


one of which the railways moved more than 
950,000 carloads of freight. This is the first — 
time in history that they ever moved so many | 


carloads for more than seven consecutive weeks. 

3. The amount of freight moved in Novem- 
ber and December has so greatly exceeded 
all previous records that it has made the total 
carloads handled in the 16 weeks ended De- 
cember 9 larger than the amount ever moved 
in the corresponding 16 weeks of any other 
year. To state the matter in another way, the 
total number of carloads of freight moved since 
the coal mines began to open late in August is 
156,245 greater than in 1920, the previous rec- 
ord year. 

4. In 34 out of 35 weeks ended on December 
2 the railways moved more carloads of “mis 
cellaneous freight” than they ever did im the 
same weeks of any previous year. Transporta- 
tion experts regard the amount of miscellaneous 
freight shipped in any given period as 
best indication of what general business a 
tivity and the total amount of freight business 
offered to the railways in th: months imme 
diately ahead will be. 

5. The railways on Monday, December 31, 
loaded 45,886 cars with bituminous coal. 
is the largest number of cars ever loaded with 
bituminous coal on any one day. 

6. During six consecutive weeks the total 
“car shortage” reported exceeded the largest 
car shortage ever reported in any single W 
of any previous year. The largest net short 
age ever reported before was on September & 
1920,, when it was 146,070 cars. In the 


weeks ended on November 23, the net Cat 
shortage was never less than 147,259 cars, 
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net shortage was 128,191. This figure 
nts a substantial reduction, but it shows 
“gat in spite of the fact that the railways 
within recent weeks have broken all records 


rent as high as 175,523 cars. On November 
go the 


with respect to the number of cars loaded and 


“moved at this time of year, the inadequacy of 
sransportation is still almost unprecedented. 


How Shall We Get Better 
Consumption Figures 


IHE quantities of goods and materials 

available from productive processes have 
been fairly well measured by statistical stand- 
ards. It is in the purchasing power of com- 
gunities—their consumption capacities—that 
adearth of data checks intelligent investiga- 
tion of market problems. To stimulate 
interest in ascertaining the buying power of 
the ultimate consumer in the continental 
United States, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company of New York City has sponsored a 
prize manuscript competition open to all. 
The manuscripts, which may be of any 
length, are to be submitted to a board of 
judges consisting of Prof. Robert E, Chad- 
dock, chairman, professor of statistics at 
Columbia University; Henry S. Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Mass.; A. Lincoln 
Filene, treasurer and general manager of 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston; Stan- 
ley Resor, president of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York; and Prof. Allyn 
A. Young, professor of economics, Harvard 
University. The papers should be in the 
hands of the chairman not later than Sep- 
tember 30, 1923. ‘The subject as given out 
by the donor is “A Statistical Index of the 
Purchasing Power of Consumers in the 
United States.” The first prize is $1,500, 
the second prize $800, and the third prize 





In order to limit the scope of the manu- 
script, the donor suggests that the competi- 
tors confine their discussions to the demand 
for consumers’ goods, eliminating any dis- 
cussion of the demand for raw materials 
or other types of producers’ goods which 
go into the making of finished products. Al- 

the contestants may include the entire 
continental United States in their treatment 
of the topic, it is believed that more satis- 
factory results will be achieved if they will 
festrict their studies to some lesser area. 

The broad scope of the competition is 
suggested by the following topics which 
would be included under the general sub- 
ject: margins of savings in typical family 

ts; classification of expenditures in 
typical budgets by necessities, semi-luxuries, 
and luxuries, incomes classified by occupa- 
tions, sections of the country, sizes of towns, 
types of communities, conditions of pros- 
perity or depression; methods of determining 
potential demand for commodities of various 
4 The competition is open to everyone, but 
it is expected that it will appeal particularly 
to graduate students in universities, or 

ls of business administration of college 
grade; members of the faculties of institu- 
tions of higher learning; and statisticians and 
thers in actual business who have had praz- 

experience in business research. 





Labels for England’s Roasts 


RANDING” Legislation always results 
in odd situations. Legislation in England 
expected to require the butcher shops to use 
in such a way as to inform the 


= ife whether her roast has been “im- 


” . 
or is “home-growr ” 
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Long-Bell Lumber 


Saves 
Construction Costs 


JONG-BELL trade-marked lumber 
is put into construction with a min- 
imum of labor—planing, sawing 
and sorting; with a minimum of 
waste in time and materials—and time and 
lumber in any job represent money. 














LonGc-BELL lumber is surfaced four sides. 
It has unusual care in trimming. 


It comes full length—uniform in width 
and thickness in all surfaced stock. 


It shows uniform seasoning in both kiln 
and air-dried stock. 

It is uniform in quality through the pile. 

Lower grades have had the same care as 
upper grades. 

Tongued and grooved stocks fit snugly. 


Ask your lumberman for Long-Bell brand 
The [epnc-RetLt Lumber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING = Lumbermensince 67S KANSAS CITY. MO. 





Long-Bell lumber may be identified 
by the Long- Bell trade-mark on 
the end of every board. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 








FEBRUARY 


(These sales dates subject 
to change) 


Feb. 1st—Mepicat & 
HospiTraL SUPPLIES— 
Brooklyn, N. _ Y., 
Auction, For cata- 
log write Medical 
Supply Officer, rst 
Ave. & soth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., or 
M. Fox & Sons Co., 
Official Auctioneers, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 6th—Q. M. Sup- 
PLIES—Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., 
Auction. For cata- 
log write Q.M.S.O., 
Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Feb, 9th.—Q. M. Sup- 
pLies—Chicago, IIl., 
Auction. For cata- 
log write Q.M.S.O., 
1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 13th.—Q. M. Sup- 
pLies—Jeffersonville, 
Ind., Auction, For 
catalog write Q. M. 


SELLING PROGRAM 











SEND FOR CATALOG 


S.0., 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 16th.—Q. M. Sup- 
PLIEs — Columbus, 
Ohio., Auction. For 
catalog write Q. M. 
S.O., 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

Feb. z2oth.—Q. M. Sup- 
PLIES—Philadelphia, 
Pa., Auction. For 
catalog write Q. M. 
S. O., rst Ave. & sgth 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Feb. 23rd.—Q. M. Sup- 
PLies— Schenectady, 
N. Y., Auction. For 
catalog write Q.M. 
S.O., 1st Ave. & 59th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Feb. 27th.—Q. M. Sup- 
PLIES — Boston, 
Mass., Auction. For 
Catalog write C. O., 
Q.M. Intermediate 
Depot, Boston, Mass. 

The Government re- 

serves the right to re- 

ject any or all bids. 











SEND FOR CATALOG 
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| “Until We Get 





—In the meantime production waits: an experience that few 
plants have escaped. And idle machines are profit eaters. 


That is why the War Department Sales are proving such a 
boon to so many manufacturers. For it is not alone in the 
financial savings that their attraction lies, but in the knowl- 
edge that you’re going to get what you’ve bought just as 
soon as you need it. 


These sales are going on constantly, and if you’re not follow- 
ing their announcement in your industrial or daily paper you 
are missing opportunities that can never again be duplicated. 





Just have your clerk watch for them, route them 
through the various departments, and when you strike 
something you need, send for the catalogue. A few 
moments so invested may yield rich dividends. 
Write to Maj. J. L. Frink, Chief, Sales Promotion 
Section, Office of Director of Sales, Room 2515, 
Munitions Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Writ efor this 
Booklet to 
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‘Hotels Statler| 




























































.. ter 
1a ~ 
| a Or 
Zz Buffalo ~ Cleveland - Detroit ~ St. Louis sul 
) The new Hotel Statler in Buffalo, (1100 ; he 
i rooms, 1100 baths) will open in April, 1923 | the 
| 5 Hotels Statler | | Ag. 

ie . : 
: = You’re In Our Confidence | = 
= 2 by 
E ; i F YOU have been reading the instructions to Statler ' 
-oe : = employees, printed in these pages, you have a good idea = 
r 1 ear) Sarees Sais. of the helpful, interested, courteous service which we insist of 
| “hep onal Veer gees) that our guests must have in these hotels. a 
i _pebisevivani iii Pi Péntisylvania If you haven't been seeing therfi, ask us to send you rep 
| a % proofs of preceding advertisements. pt 
ER That advertising was addressed to you—but it was also, - 
4 and more especially, addressed to our employees. Every j X 
2: assistant manager, every room-clerk, every waiter, bellboy : in 
4 or other employee of these hotels, knows that you know mes 
| & just what instructions he works under. He knows that Ph 
you are taken into our confidence. He is just that much rep 
more watchful to see that you get the kind of service that ee 
is promised you—just that much more intent upon making _—silites 
good with you—than he would be if his responsibilities = 
hadn’t been defined in writing and passed on to you as T 
well as to him. 
That is the real reason behind this advertising: it has . 
been, besides being advertising, a tool of management. the 
It has helped us in our unending insistence to thousands 
of employees that our policies must be carried out and our bani 
: edu 
guests must be pleased. It has at the same time presented Sha: 
to you and to the public our strongest advertising argu- lg 
ment, which is that the service we render in these hotels on 
Map had gives you an extra value and satisfaction for your money 
ig whenever you come to us. The 
L700 3 

ALLA 
| hee : 
C / In the Park Square district of BOSTON there is to be another HOTEL a, 
STATLER, with 1100 rooms, 1100 baths, opening date to be announced later. new 
OTe as fc 
Ag 
grow 
gove 
'p take 
Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal. New York. The Largest Hotel in the World 
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‘A REFERENDUM vote on the question of 

extending the Federal Government’s in- 
terest in education is being taken by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


- Organizations making up the Chamber’s 


membership were asked to vote on the three 
following propositions dealing with the 
subject: 


Do you favor the creation of a federal 
department of education with a secretary in 
the President’s cabinet? 

Do you favor enlarging the present federal 
bureau of education? 

Do you favor the principle of federal aid to 
education in the states on the basis of the 
states appropriating sums equal to those given 
by the federal government? 


The three questions to be voted on are 
embodied as the principal subjects dealt with 
by the Chamber’s Committee on Education, 
which after a long study of the Sterling- 
Towner bill and other proposals that have 
been made, prepared majority and minority 
reports. ‘The majority members of the com- 
mittee oppose a new department of education 
and are agairst federal aid, but state their 
belief that the present federal bureau of edu- 
cation should be enlarged. 

The minority members advocate a new 
department of education, together with fed- 
eral aid as proposed in the Sterling-Towner 
measure. A still separate memorandum was 
prepared by one member of the committee, 
which differs in some respects from both 
reports in that it opposes a federal depart- 
ment of education but advocates federal aid 
for some purposes, such as removal of il- 
literacy and promotion of a more widespread 
understanding of the principles of the U. S. 
Government. 

The two reports and the separate memo- 
randum were sent out to member organiza- 
tions that those voting might have the op- 
portunity to go thoroughly into all sides of 
the subject themselves. ‘Those who signed 
the majority report were: James. J. Stor- 
row, banker, of Boston; Frank J. Leesch, 
lawyer, of Chicago; John G. Lonsdale, 
banker, of St. Louis; Henry S. Pritchett, 
educator, of New. York; and Henry D. 
Sharpe, manufacturer, of Providence, R. I. 
The minority report was signed by Thomas 
E. Finegan, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Ira Couch 
Wood, director of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund for Child Welfare, Chicago. 
The separate memorandum was prepared by 


R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Charleston, S$. C. 


Points Against Federal Aid 


SOME of the principal arguments made by 
the majority members of the committee 
against federal aid and against creation of a 
new government department are summarized 
as follows: 


Agitation for these measures represents a 
Rrowing tendency to endeavor to centralize all 
government activities in Washington and to 
take away from the people the practice ot 
control of their own affairs. 

The Sterling-Towner bill does not insure 
against federal control. P 

The educational system of the country has 

undergoing a steady improvement with- 
out federal control. 

ere is no reason for appropriating one 
hundred millions of dollars from the federal 
treasury for the public schools. The states can 
obtain enough funds within their own borders 
to meet educational needs. 


THE 
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Log of Organized Business 


There is no need for a secretary of education 
in the cabinet. 

It is unlikely that all of the educational ac- 
tivities of the government would be coordinated 
even if a secretary of education were named. 

The appropriations for the present bureau 
of education should be increased. 


The minority members of the committee 
advocate federal aid and a new government 
department on the following grounds: 


There would be no danger of an extension 
of federal control as the government merely 
would cooperate with the states and would 
seek no measures of control. 

A new department of education is justified by 
the constitution and by the historical develop- 
ment of the government. The constitution 
leaves control of education in the hands of 
the states. 

The effect of the proposals if carried out 
would not be that there would be a decrease 
in the interest of the states in education. 

The principle of federal aid has been estab- 
lished already in the provision for land-grant 
colleges and in other legislation. 

As at present constituted the country’s edu- 
cational system has defects which are a menace 
to the national life. 

The Sterling-Towner bill seeks the removal 
of illiteracy, a national disgrace; it seeks the 
Americanization of the foreign born; it seeks 
equalization of educational opportunities as 
between the urban and rural communities; 
it would further a program of physical 
education. 

Creation of a department of education would 
furnish a leadership in education impossible 
where only a bureau exists; it would bring 
about a coordination of governmental educa- 
tional activities. 

The Sterling-Towner bill has the approval of 
a great majority of those responsible for ad- 
ministration of education. 


Business Back of the Subsidy 


AMERICA'S position as second maritime 
nation of the world cannot be maintained 
without the grant of government aid to pres- 
ent and prospective shipowners. ‘This state- 
ment was made by Elliot H. Goodwin, 
resident vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in this letter 
to members of the Senate: 


Between 1914 and 1922, no subject so con- 
stantly occupied the attention of the business 
men of the nation included in the widespread 
membership of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States as the question of promoting 
our merchant marine. 

In 1914 and 1915 important studies of this 
question were made by a special committee of 
the National Chamber, and stress was laid 
upon the importance of omitting no effort 
which would make our country independent 
of foreign shipping which was likely to fail 
us in a national crisis, Our membership in 
August, 1915, by a vote of nearly 3 to 1, 
coming from 39 states, the District of Columbia, 
and American chambers of commerce in Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico and Paris, 
France, favored subsidies from the Govern- 
ment sufficient to offset the difference in cost 
between operation of vessels under the Amer- 
ican flag and operation in the same deep-sea 
trades under foreign flags. 

Since then the Marine Bureau of the Na- 
tional Chamber and special committees have 
constantly reviewed world conditions and their 
relationship to our commercial prestige and 
national safety and found additional im- 
pelling reasons as time went on for urging 
the maintenance of the original policy. In 
March, 1920, in a new Referendum, the Na- 
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fallin 

off a log 
That’s how easy it is to 
erect a Prudential Build- 
ing—in January or in 
June. | Prefabricated — 
shipped ready to erect— 
you use at once. 


Easy as 


Let us show you how. 
Ask us whenever you 
need a roof to send you 
prices and plans on 


PRUDENTIAL igs 


with the Leak-proot Roof 
You Profit by: Low first cost. 


Quick delivery. Easy erec- 
tion. Economicallyexpanded 
or subdivided. Moved with- 
out waste. Rust proof. Leak 





proof. Standardized units 
making any desired combina- 
tion. Permanent. 


Large, heavy, special buildings 
fabricated quickly from stock 





BLAW-KNOX CO. 


632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





BAW AWW 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 
632 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 
Send me a copy of the Prudential Steel Building Book iE 
Neme | ¢ 





Address 











Interested in bldg.____high wide_—__long 
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effective service. 


capital. 


10'S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 





Capital for Industry 


We have large resources, a long 
experience in industrial financing, 
and an organization accustomed 
to giving prompt, intelligent and 


We offer funds to sound companies 
requiring cash for extension, re- 
funding or additional working 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865 


366 Madison Avenue 
New York 














‘AN you locate instantly Mr. Green, your Su- 
perintendent, or Tom Webb, your Electrician, 
for instance—no matter if they are “buried” in 
some far,seldom-thought-of corner of the factory? 
Can you find them and talk with them in a few seconds? 
Or, are they effectually “lost” until your phone operator 
can dig them up? 
AUTOCALL finds them in a few seconds if they are any- 
where under the roof. It electrically pages them all over 
your place, simultaneously. 
It pays for itself many times over by th> valuable time it 
save; day after day. It is now accepted as an essential 


among the leaders of industry. f 
Let us tell you about the AUTOCALL Paging Service. 


The Autocall Co., 233 Penn Ave., Shelby, O. 





utocall 


Paging Service 
Tndustrial Fire Alarm Service 

(Watchmen Supervisory 
Service 























The World’s 
Safest 
Bank Checks 


because— 
They are made of the World’s best 
safety paper 

because— 


They are insured in the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. for 
$1,000.00 against loss through 
fraudulent evidaniens alterations 


because— 
They are protected by the 
service of The William J. 








Burns Interna- 
tional Detective 
Agency, Inc. 






BURNS’ 
DETECTIVE 
PROTECTION 


Ask your banker for this sure protec- 
tion—Write us for further information 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Wlanufacturers of Checks in the Worid 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 

ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
ae aaa 
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tional Chamber’s membership by a vote of over — 
15 to 1, coming from 44 states, the District of 
Columbia, and American Chambers of Com. — 
merce in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska, Mexico 

Italy, France and Cuba, favored a ‘genaal oe 
declaration by Congress to give aid toward 
the maintenance of a privately owned and 
operated American Merchant Marine.” 2 

Again in 1922 the subject was brought be- 
fore our membership. At our annual meeting 
a resolution was unanimously adopted favor. — 
ing an adequate privately owned and privately 
operated merchant marine, with aid from the 
Government which is essential to the mainte. 
nance of such a merchant marine. 

It was recognized then that our position ag 
the second maritime nation of the world, newly 
gained as a result of shipbuilding operations 
during the war, could not be maintained with- 
out the grant of government aid to present 
and prospective owners of our ships. 

We urge your earnest consideration of the 
position of the membership of the National 
Chamber upon this important matter of a ship 
subsidy. 
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Collective Cost Studies 


RADE ASSOCIATIONS or group 9} 

interested in cost accounting may meet : 
solely for the purpose of the study of costs, ¥ 
the detection of errors and the improvements Ke 
of their methods without contravention of 4} 
law in the opinion of Commissioner Nelson |” 
B. Gaskill, of the Federal Trade Commis. | 


sion. Mr. Gaskill further believes that it is 
perfectly legal to make reports of such con- 
ferences available to absent members, goy- 
ernment agencies and other _ interested 
parties. 

This opinion was expressed unofficially by 
Mr. Gaskill, in response to an inquiry from 
E. W. McCullough, manager of the Fabri- 
cated Production Department of the Cham-— 








aw J 


be as RN 
» 


ber of Commerce of the United States. Mr. : 
Gaskill writes: ; fc 
I have previously expressed my firm belief Pe 


tee 


that cost accounting is a legitimate trade asso- 
ciation activity, and subsequent consideration 
has merely strengthened this conviction. Col- 
lective analytical study of the results of cost 
accounting furnishes an invaluable supplement 
to the individual cost accounting work. Com- 
parison of results, analysis of results and the 
study and discussion of these results lead to 
the improvement of methods and the increase 
of efficiency. To prohibit collective study of 
costs for the purpose of their analysis, the 
detection of errors, and the improvement of 
methods, is to shackle educative progress. ae 

Of course the legal situation is confused by 4 
reason of the decisions in the Hardwood Lum- ; 
ber case and the Linseed Oil case, and it will 
be some time probably before this confusion 
will be cleared by any additional authoritative 
decisions. ‘Trade associations must thereforé 
determine as accurately as they can the legiti- 
mate field of proper endeavor and, having 
so taken counsel, should, without hesitation, 
resting upon their legal advice and the cleat 
consciousness of the propriety of their efforts, 
proceed without fear, willingly inviting the } 
test of the courts’ consideration of their conduct. 

I cannot find any reason for believing that 
the activities as defined by your questions are 
per se illegal. They may become so, of course, 
if coupled with the use of other practices 
directed toward an unlawful end. But it & 
to be observed that a course of conduct, la 
in itself, does not become unlawful merely” 
because it may be used to accomplish an Um ~ 
lawful object. A course of conduct lawful i ~ 
itself is judged bv its result or by the intent 
with which it is used. Prior to the appearance 
of an unlawful result the unlawful intent must 
be so clearly manifested that the unlawful — 
result is forecast as a natural and proximate 
consequence before the conduct can be com ~§ 
demned. A lawful course of conduct theré- ~~ 
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- of Many a family knows from 
om- ful experience how true is the old 
ico, son: 
- “Phey pushed the damper in and 
ra they pulled the damper out but the 
smoke went up the chimney just 
be- the same.’ 
bow, 
vOr- 
tely 
the 
ate- 
| a 
wly 
ions 
ith- 
sent 
the 
onal 
hip | 
t ‘From a Drawing by Cart Heck 
ups ©ARCO 1923 
neet 
sts, 
ents | 
| of 
soo 
mis~ 2 
it is 4 | ! 
con- 
=, | No longer true! 
ste 
Be. : tial PROGRESS of heating ator must prove in advance precisely 
bri- mce up to the time when the _ what it can do. 
Mt & American Radiator Company was Architects have long been fa- 
__ formed is pretty well summarizedby —miliar with the service of the In- 
lief this old song reprinted above. stitute of Thermal Research. It is 
1$90- Homes were either too hot or _ one large reason why they so often 
Pe too cold; and no matter what you write “AMERICAN Radiators” 
ot Fh did to the damper the smoke went and “IDEAL Boilers” into their 
ae _ up the chimney, carrying most of specifications. Dealing as they do 
the oF the heat along. with life’s most sacred investment, 
‘< s One of vg first steps taken by _ they like to insist upon materials 
y of the American Radiator Company _fromwhich scientific tests have elim- 
=. was the establishment of a depart- _ inated every element of chance. 
; ment for determining definite per- The little book, “Better Warmth Institute of Thermal Research 
1 by formance standards for its boilers | and Better Health,” published by of the 
will and radiators. That department de- _ this company, contains ten definite American Radiator Company 
sion veloped into the Institute of suggestions for saving coal, and pe: we hess steceenc Be defin- 
vst Thermal Research, the largest lab- _ other information of value to every pe ames different sizes end heights. 
giti- otatories in the worlddevoted exclu- home owner. 
He sively to problems of better warmth. May we send you a copy? A card 
clear Here materials are tested and to either address below will bring 
om every new type of boiler and radi- _it to you at once. 
duct. 
that 
| are 
jurse, 
tices 
it is 
a AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
erely 
} Un- 
a in Dear Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
poe q _ — —— 
‘sa West 42nd Street, Dept. 6 I ERICAN DEAL 816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept 4 6 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
RADIATORS §BOILERS 
wah 
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|f, House Plans” embrace 96 designs of 
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a SIX-ROOM HOUSE No. 610 
i Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Association 
j This is one of the ninety-six designs in ‘‘Face 
F Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 
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| Homes of Lasting Satisfaction 


Forthe home-builder who seeks a house that will be 
beautiful when completed and grow more charm- 
ing with age; that will be as staunch in the days 
of his grandchildren as in his own time; that will 
| require no repairs and but a minimum of upkeep; 
that will save in insurance rates and fuel bills—in 
short, for the home-builder who seeks the utmost 
of beauty and durability at the greatest ultimate 
economy, Face Brick has an interesting story. It is 
| told in detail in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy, address American Face Brick Association, 
1730 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send for these booklets: 


: “The Story of Brick” is an attractive | twenty-five cents. We can supply 
booklet with beautiful illustrations complete working drawings, specitica- 
of modern homes, and discusses such _ tions and masonry quantity estimates 
matters as Comparative Costs, Basic at nominal prices. 

Requirements in Building, the Ex- 
| travagance of Cheapness, Financing 
the Building of a Home, and kindred 
| subjects. A copy will be sent free to 
any prospective home-builder. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty 
designs of Face Brick houses, mostly 
two stories, representing a wide vari- 
ety of architectural styles and interior 
arrangements. These houses were se- 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small lected from 350 designs submitted in 

a nation-wide Architectural Compe- 
tition. Sent for so cents. We also dis- 
tribute complete working drawings, 
specifications and quantity estimates 
for these houses at nominal cost. 


Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Sma!l “Orienting the House’”’ is an illus- 


House Plans” are issued in four book- _‘ trated booklet, with a sun dial chart 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, and explanation for placing the house 
§-room houses, 6-room houses, and with reference to light and shade. In- 


7 to 8-room houses. The entire set teresting to any prospective builder. 
for one dollar; any one of the books, Sent for 10 cents. 
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fore may not be condemned by presump¢ 
of an unlawful intent when an unla : 
sult must first be presumed in order to deduce 
from it the unlawful quality of the intent which 
guides conduct. “ 

A trade association activity conducted strictly 
in accordance with the terms of your questions 
seems to me to stand clearly revealed ay 
legitimate activity directed to a lawful te 
sult. My answer to both your questions would 
therefore be in the affirmative. 


Arbitration Court Meets 


ORD HAS been received by the Ameri 
can Section of the International Cham. 

ber of Commerce that the first full 
of the Court of Commercial Arbitration re. 
cently established by the International Cham. 
ber was to be held in Paris, Friday, J 
uary 18. ; 

Appropriate ceremonies will mark the in- 
augural meeting of the entire court. Th 
President of the French Republic has agreed 
to be present together with the following: 
the President of the Council and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; the ambassadors and 
ministers of the countries afhliated with the 
International Chamber, the Chancellor and_ 
Minister of Justice, the Minister of Com- 
merce, the members of the Trade and Civil 
Legislation Commissions of the Senate and’ 
Chamber of Deputies, the members of the 
Paris Tribunal de Commerce (a body of busi- 
ness men with certain powers of jurisdic: | 
tion), the presidents of the principal eco- |” 
nomic associations in France and the repre-} peak 
sentatives of the International Law Associa- } shor 
tion. a 

The meeting was to be held in the audi- | ae 
ence chamber of the nisi prius court of the} 4: 
Court of Cassation at the Paris Law Courts, 
which was placed at the disposal of the In- 
ternational Chamber for the first , meeting |” 
of the Court of Arbitration. | more 


Business Outlook Bright 


USINESS indications for 1923 point to} 

. princ 

several months at least of contim ‘the | 
commercial activity at a level substantially} gow! 
above that of 1922, in the opinion of the}? and ; 
Committee on Statistics and Standards of the} oil it 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States,}) Pr: 
of which Archer Wall Douglas is chairman} "eat 
“In spite of many influences tending to te] ta 


strict business activity,” says the committee} the f 
in its final 1922 report, “general business |” exper 
passed the normal point in the month of No} 
vember.” | than 
The report is accompanied by a chatt) — 

showing that business, since the beginning off 
the war, reached an extreme height of ae} — 01 
tivity near the end of 1916 when it was 1§ S 
per cent above normal and that it r 


wi 











its lowest ebb about the middle of 1921 when i 
it was 18 per cent below normal. Fe tone! 
A summary of the report follows: iy 


New England—Manufacturing conditions ate} ~ 
generally good. This is especially true of such oS. 
lines as shoes and ‘extiles. Retail business) ~ popul 
however, is somewhat adversely affected 98 4) — thine 
result of the prolonged strikes now 2 if 
Agriculture is not in such good sha 
cially in Maine, where the raising oF 
potatoes suffers from the double combi 
a disappointing crop and exceedingly low price 

South—Throughout the cotton belt the mature 
of business depends upon the size of the ot 
ton crop in each particular locatity, a the 
price is unusually high, which means pror 
perity to those who own cotton. The cottoe 
is practically all ginned and has largely passed 
out of the Lead of the farmers and plante 
Long-standing obligations are being 
the latter to a very great extent and the 
more buying in the South generally tham 
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two years past. Buying is still of a conserva- 
"tive nature, however. Broadly speaking the 
entire South offers the promise of very good 
business during the winter and spring. 

Middle West—All the industries other than 
‘agriculture are well employed. At this time 
there prevail advancing prices on the im- 
¥ t farm products, such as corn and wheat, 
s “materiaily fair prices on hogs and sheep and 
erally low prices on cattle. The dairy 
- industry is a very present help in time. of 
trouble. 

West—In that part of the country west of a 

- fine drawn north and south from the center of 
‘ the state of Kansas to the Rocky Mountains 
i there are not so many good spots, rather more 

r ones, although fair conditions are in the 
ascendant. Much of the trouble comes from the 

: - distance of this part of the country from the 
a ‘primary markets where the greater part of the 
agricultural products are sold. Freight rates 
are a very serious handicap. 

Pacific Coast—California is in fine shape, 
Owing to the influx of visitors and of new resi- 
dents, the fairly good crop yields with fairly 
good prices and the large amount of building 
Ag going on. The Pacific Slope sections of Oregon 
and Washington are better than the eastern 
_ portions because of activity in lumber, in dairy 
interest and commerce on the sea. 

Building—Building is in excellent shape 
throughout the country, with the exception of 
those agricultural districts where crops were 
° scanty or prices unremunerative. Other than 
 } in such localities there will be much construc- 

| tioa and building throughout the spring, but 
- it is evident that high prices for material and 
labor will soon bring building activity to its 
peak, especially as it is only an apparently 
short time ahead when the necessity which 
prompted this activity throughout the past year 
will be to a large measure satisfied. 

Mining—In Pennsylvania mining varies from 
fair to good and this is true in the greater 
| part of the country wherever mining is carried 
' on, with here and there some poor conditions. 
Coal mining has about caught up with demand, 
more so in the West than in the East. The 
mines generally are only running about from 
half to three-quarter time. Nowhere is mining 
fully employed. In lead, zinc and copper the 
principal difficulty seems to be the presence of 
» the large surplus above ground, which though 
a slowly diminishing still prevents full activity 
} and any further advance in prices. The crude 
oil industry suffers from an overproduction. 

Prices and Buying Power—Advances in fab- 
ricated materials are looked upon with sus- 
picion by both dealers and consumers, unless 
it can be shown that they are warranted by 
the facts of the situation, and, contrary to usual 
experience, advances in prices are meeting with 
stubborn resistance and are a handicap rather 
than an incentive to buying. 


America’s Industrial Growth 
SOME STARTLING figures, showing the 


remarkable industrial expansion of this 
country during the last two decades, are given 
’ by Julius H. Barnes, president of the Na- 
tional Chamber, as follows: 


During the twenty years between 1900 and 
1920, the volume of industrial production of 
this country increased 96 per cent, while our 
population was increasing 40 per cent. In the 
same twenty years the volume production of 
Our mines increased 128 per cent and since the 
Product of mines largely maintains the products 
of industry we may assume that an increased 
Production of 128 per cent from the earth as- 
_ red a stable basis for the maintenance of 
' Sur industrial production and dismiss that fac- 
_ tor for the present. 

Therefore, we arrive at this consideration: 
that during twenty years in which our popu- 
increased 40 per cent, the product of 

Our industries—the volume product, not the 

increased 95 per cent. See if we can 
 Mundly ascertain what that meant in human 
 fomfort and contentment. Since the gain was 
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Wheelbarrow with 
sheet metal tray 
riveted together. 


from Steel 






LAND ROLLER HEADS 






Wheelbarrow with 
improved one-piece 


pressed steel tray. 


If You Were a Laborer — 


iy you shoveled cement or sand out of a wheelbarrow all day, 
wouldn’t you like a barrow with a tray that had smooth sides 
which didn’t catch your shovel like the ordinary riveted tray does? 


That’s exactly what the Buch Manufacturing Company of Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., thought when they asked our engineers to redesign 
the trays of their wheelbarrows from a riveted to a pressed shape. 


Compare the Results 
A brief study of the photographs of the old riveted tray and the 


pressed steel tray will show that the pressed steel tray is: 

Absolutely watertight. 

Uniform in shape and quality. 

. More rigid because it is all one piece. 

. Smoother—without seams or rivets to 
catch a workman’s shovel. 


WN 


Can Pressed Steel Refine Your Product? 


Here’s a case where pressed steel brought no money savings, but 
did bring added sales arguments for the product sold. Perhaps pressed 
steel can give you more “talking” points that will help beost 
sales. It will cost you nothing to have one of our engineers go 
into the subject with you at your convenience, but there is no 
time like now. ° 
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Big ideas are 
usually simple 


TE believe that the ideal 
factory layout is in a 
straight line between a large 
storage for raw material and 
an adequate storage and ship- 
ment point for the finished 
product. 
In a recent layout for a mam- 
moth furniture factory for 
Showers Bros. Co. at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, we held so 
closely to this ideal that one 
of the managers states—“Our 
Bloomington plant was con- 
sidered ideal from a produc- 
tion standpoint, but I wouldn't 


think of returning to 
Bloomington after 
working in this new 


Burlington plant.’’ : 
rat SOARS 


FERGUSON 
ORIGINATED 
JTANDARD 
FACTORIES 
ME 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Tout lus buying a. a building 


No J 
with Factors 
of Safety 


VERY Ferguson 

building is a perma- 
nent structure of brick, 
concrete and steel—built 
to endure. Inotherwords, 
there is nothing tempo- 
rary about Ferguson con- 
struction and no risky 
juggling with factors of 
safety. There is no build- 
ing code in the United 
States which will not 
accept a Ferguson- 
designed building ES 


cvanoaeo 


Write for our book, 
**Better Buildings for Bigger Business’? 


Ferguson-Designed and Built 
Factory for Showers Bros. 
*‘America’s Largest Furniture 
Makers’’ at Burlington, Iowa. 
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By HK Ferguson 


Unit 
Responsibility 


HE H. K. FERGUSON 

organization will assume 
unit-responsibility for the de- 
sign, construction, equipment 
and delivery of your complete 
building on a fixed date at a 
fixed cost. More than two 
million square feet of Fergu- 
son-designed floor space built 
during the last 2! years 
stand as permanent proofs of 
Ferguson dependabil- 
ity. The low costs 
attained by Ferguson 
methods will surprise Te 
you. Framea! 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


HAROLD K. FERGUSON, President 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


6523 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


NEW YORK, 31 West 43rd Street, Phone Murray Hill 3073 


CINCINNATI, 318 First National Bank Bldg., Phone Main 2739 


ENGINEERS 


PHONE; RANDOLPH 6854 


CHICAGO, 1637 Monadnock Block 


BRANTFORD, ONT., Temple Bldg., Phone Brant. 3000 
ATLANTA, 218 Healey Bidg., Phone Ivy 3813 


AND BUILDERS 
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Bip twenty years of industrial production by a 
: natical computation amounts to 1,000 
cent increase. If we can, by any method 
lation, as intelligently as possible, ap- 

won that increase to the addition to house- 
id and everyday capital, the things we use 
wear on every hand, we can ascertain how 
more of the possessions which we use 
everyday living we -have today than in the 
¢ 1900. A fair estimate of this would in- 
that 25 per cent is of non-replaceable 
mduction. This extended cumulatively for 
‘twenty years indicates that in the year 1920 
s average home in the United States possessed 
ee and one-half times the household capital, 
things of everyday use which it possessed 
_ Again, referring to statistics, and trying not 

# make them burdensome, they tell a story 
} jp respect of human conveniences which I sub- 


| mit to you very briefly. In 1906 we had one 


ee bile for every 1,788 of our people, and 
4 Es 1920, one for each eleven. In fourteen years 

we had progressed so that one in eleven had 
be use of an automobile whereas fourteen 
4 wars before it was one in eighteen hundred. 

+ In 1900 we had one telephone for each 
3 -four of our people and in 1920, one for 
“4 ech eight. That is, in twenty years we had 
} imereased the use of the telephones in daily use 
ten times. 

‘In 1907 electric users numbered one to forty- 
+) five of our people; and in 1917, one to fourteen. 
} We produced in 1909 about 350,000 phono- 
4 graphs, and in 1920, 2,500,000. In ten years we 
{ - put in the homes of this country 15,000,000 
such instruments. 


; Learning Has Grown Also 


SPHAT this material progress was not des- 
+ LI tructive of educational ideals of our people 
indicated by applying another test. We 
enrolled in institutions of advanced learn- 
in this country in 1909, 226,000 students, 
1920 we had 416,000. That is, in eleven 
the students in our advanced institutions 

had almost doubled. 
_ Within the last two years we have developed 
4 the marvel of the radio. We do not understand 
Fit. We take it for granted. That process is 
7 into industry with the aid of science in 
9} a thousand directions and at an accelerated 
; For instance, within the last two years 
vital principle of organic chemistry which 
revolutionized the processes of science in 
aid of industry again, the theory that all 
ping and all sources of power in or- 
ic chemistry are due to breaking down of 
lar struggle and regrouping of energy, 
Sts a thousand ways in which industry 
7 Will be enlarged. In Dayton two months ago 
| L was shown a fluid, a product of seven years 
4) of work, only perfected by the aid of this new 
ty, that discovery within the last two years, 
} Which when mixed one gallon to 1,500 gallons 
74 gasoline will double the mileage of gaso- 
Fiine in this country. It is as if we had fifty 
} years’ supply of gasoline under our soil and 
Overnight discovered that we had the assurance 
‘f one hundred years, instead. And that is 
‘to dream. That is in the research laboratory 
of the General Motors Corporation, which is 
old bloodedly spending two million dollars a 
“7 ¥tar to find out where science can short cut 
#amd cheapen the processes of industry; and 
ey tell me within this next year you will buy 
this fluid with your gasoline in every gasoline 
}*ation in the United States. They showed me 
automobile bearings made by regrinding of 
‘7 <ttain metals and ores, regrouping in certain 
PPMoportions, treated with chemicals and heat in 
Grain ways, making an unwearable surface 
Which is still absorbent to oil like blotting paper, 
}% that the oil-less bearing is here to stay. That 
7} fot an experiment. They showed me bearings 


) pfenning under test for six thousand hours with- 


‘Mut a sign of wear and with no undue heat. 
Tadio suggested a new avenue of dis- 
try. It has been observed and you will 
agree that you may store potatoes in the cellar 
complete darkness for the winter but when 
rig comes without a sign of light some in- 


Your stationery store is a 
**Service Station” for 
DeLuxe Loose-Leaf Systems 


You will find there e 
item of Loose-Leaf your of 
fice needs. You will also 
find enlightenment and help 
in systematizi your rec- 
ord-keeping met: New 
time-and-money-saving 
appliances are being fre- 
quently introduced through 
your stationer 


Make it a point to talk 
“office equipment” with 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
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your insurance 
Where more ledgers are used 
than anywhere else in the world, 


there you will find the most 
DeLuxe Loose-Leaf Ledgers. 


The Insurance Companies are scien- 
tific buyers of this equipment. Con- 
tinual record-keeping on every policy 
and every investment is necessary. 


To take best care of this huge task, 
they accept DeLuxe devices as most 
satisfactory and economical. 


your stationer 
Let your stationer tell you why 


Deluxe Loose Leaf is best for you. 
De[uxe, 
Loose Leaf 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 

















Continuous Buying 


85,000 business men read these pages monthly. 
Every day they are buying hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of products to carry on the 
business of the country. 


It is an exceptional audience before which to 
place your sales messages, particularly if the busi- 
ness market consumes a good part of your output. 


An inquiry from you or your advertising agent 
will bring comp/ete details regarding the strength 
of this concentrated market. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
* WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Why the Finish on the Fenders 
Lasts so Long 


Automobile builders had to learn to do many 
different kinds of things—and to do them 
well. An automobile is the composite prod- 
uct of many allied crafts. 


The matter of finish is one that has had 
to be worked out; and so far as fenders and 
similar metal parts are concerned, electric 
heat has found the answer. Your fenders 
are enamelled, and the enamel is baked on 
electrically; which means just the right tem- 
perature, applied for exactly the correct 
length of time, as well as the absence of dirt 
and air currents and other conditions which 
interfere with a perfect job. The finish on 
the fenders of a good car lasts a long time 


because electric heating apparatus makes 
such good work of the enamelling process. 

Cadillac, Packard, Paige and Jordan are 
among the automobile builders who use 
Westinghouse Industrial Heating apparatus 
in their enamelling departments. 

But it would be a mistake to think that 
only the automotive industry utilizes these 
modern devices. Every industry uses, or 
can use them; and it will not be long before 
this economical way of obtaining exactly 
controlled heat in ovens, furnaces, and all 
types of heaters will be the accepted practice, 
just as it is already the preferred method 
with those who have tried it. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 
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definable influence reaches the potato and says, 

%t is time to grow,” and it sprouts, but it 

sprouts white and not green, so that there is 

ing lacking in solar energy, some. influ- 

‘ence that reaches it, but not the full measure of 

golar energy which is the secret of the service 

of science through organic chemistry to human 
1 peeds. 

"Now, by segregating various lights and 
‘hades, the General Motors Corporation is ap- 
® propriating hundreds of thousands of dollars 
4 gh deliberate campaign to find out what 
makes the grass green, why corn takes 95 per 
ent from the air and 5 per cent from the soil, 
and when they put their finger on that solu- 

of selar energy they will open the 
threshold to all the fairy land of service in hu- 
man needs. 

This new facility lends itself peculiarly to 
American ideals of a solution by free compe- 
fiion rather than by regulation. The motor 
goad is open. The shuttle itself is flexible. It 
responds to the bidding of demand and shrinks 
with a shrinkage of supply of tonnage. It is 
an ideal American measure of transportation. 
Perhaps the railroad rate structure does not 
ive it a fair chance at its full radial of serv- 

lifting from the shop door to factory door 
without transportation by rail. These two 
facilities are considered by highly specialized 
business ability. 

In 1907 James J. Hill staggered this country 
with the statement that we must spend five and 
a half billion dollars in perfecting our rail- 
road transportation, but the country of its own 
free will, under the play of competition and 
under the law of supply and demand, has spent 
‘| the following things without any public commo- 
tion: 

Fifteen to twenty billion dollars for automo- 
biles and motor trucks in the last fifteen years. 

Six billion dollars in improving our roads for 
the purpose of facilitating the movement of 
‘those motors. 

Five billion dollars in automobile factories 
and service stations in this country. 

This total expenditure of twenty to twenty- 
five billion dollars freely came from the pock- 
ets, the earning surplus of our people, because 
here was something in which the individual 
preference, the actual flexible law of supply 
and demand, had full play. Now, if this com- 
| parison is right, doesn’t it give you some mis- 
givings as to the value of rigid regulation, over- 
fegulation? Doesn’t it suggest that the method 
of securing the continued development of the 
high standard of living of America lies in 

ilitating those processes which respond to 
individual initiative, to the flexibility of the 
natural laws and the processes of trade rather 
than through legislation? 





Specialization in Crops 
and What It Means 


By Caroline B. Sherman 


Assistant in Market Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


ATIONS, states and individuals have 
found that it pays them best to produce 
crops for which their climate, soil and 
conditions of farming are best suited. Thus 
Mation’s business of farming has tended 
to become as highly specialized as its other 
of industry. 
¢ development of specialization in agri- 
ture is brought home forcibly by figures 
recently made public by the Federal Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture in which the production 
of the five leading states of each of several 
commodities are compiled for the past 
Years. 
tis not surprising to find that five south- 
Mm states raise more than half the sweet 
Potato crop of the United States. Rice, pea- 
‘futs, tobacco and buckwheat are generally 
Tecognized as localized crops but figures show 
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CLEAN. 
FLOORS 


in American Business 









General Motors use 
Electric Scrubbing! 


For two years, ever since its completion, the 
General Motors Building, in Detroit, has used 
Finnell Electric Scrubbing Equipment. The floors 
of this mammoth new office building, as a result, 
are CLEAN. 


CLEAN FLOORS—machine-cleaned—in large 
office buildings and factories are the a 
today. The Finnell System of Electric ing 
is no longer an experiment, but a proved necessity. 


Four thousand buildings and factories have demon- 
strated this during the past ten years. 


Many users of Electric Scrubbing are saving large 
sums of money, and all are getting GLEANLINESS 


that shows a return of full value for the money 
spent—something hand-cleaning never did. Send 
for booklet shown below. 


American Scrubbing Equipment Sales Co. 


HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


American Scrubbing Equipment Sales Co. 
22 N. Collier Street, Hannibal, Mo. 


Electric Scrubbing. 
Firm Name... ... 
Address 


My Name 
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Please send illustrated story of the invention and development at 
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Wears any oth 


by cold, hard 


Bloxonend 


Ne 





Bloxonend (not loose blocks) not oaiy out- 


amooth always. up 
transportation while its comfortable resil- 
iency eliminates fatigue of workmen caused 


practically every industry whe 
subjected to hard wear and lastin 
ness is the desideratum. All will su 
our claim that its initial cost is justified by 
ultimate economy and durable satisfaction. 


Lavestment 
well justified 








Bloxonend replacing a fiat grain floor in the Ferro Machine & Foundry 
Co.'s plant, Cleveland. 


By our lateral nailing method Bloxonend is 
id directly over concrete slab without embedding sleepers 


own 
Its 


er flooring but it stays 





leaders in 

rs are 
smooth- 
tantiate 


users include the 
re 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Catieges 332 South Michigan Ave. Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. 


w York: 501 Fifth Ave. Boston: 312 Broad Exchange 


| BLOXONEND 


Lays Smooth~ Stays Smoot: 





Have your secretary write nearest office for Book- 
let ‘M” which contains detailed information 









































If 


you sell to men 


with better than average incomes 
AX poration of to the most recent Government Tax reports cor- 


Washington, D. C. 


poration officials were paid annual salaries totaling $709,000,000. 
A remarkably high average personal income is indicated for a 
comparatively small group of men. 


If you are marketing a product appealing to men with Jdetter than 
average income, and with generous requirements, The Narion’s 
Business reaches such men, who are the successful business leaders 
in every community in the country. 


Spread your sales announcements before them in these pages with 
directness, with authority, and with economy. 


We shall be glad to send you, or your advertising agents, the com- 
plete details on request. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
















them to be more localized than 
thought. 

Four southern states raise more than 
per cent of all the rice of the country, 
in 1921 five states produced 99 per cent @ 
the total. Five southern states produce abou 
two-thirds of all our tobacco. Five soughem 
states from out these two groups prody 
80 per cent of our peanuts. Five states pro 
duce more than 97 per cent of our flaxses 
and two states, Pennsylvania and New York 
produce about two-thirds of the total buck 
wheat crop. A 

Cotton, the “Snow of Southern Summers,’ 
covers a wide area, so that five leading cop 
ton states contribute only about 70 per cen 
of the total. The term “Cotton Belt” ig 
longer all-inclusive since both California 
Arizona are now shipping cotton in significan 
quantities. 

Corn, wheat, barley and rye are count 
wide crops, yet five states of the Mig 
West raise more than half the winter wheg 
crop; Minnesota, the Dakotas, Washingt 
and Montana produce about three-quarter 
of the spring wheat crop. 

Five states, California, Minnesota, 
sas and the Dakotas,. contribute decided} 
more than half the barley crop to the x 
tion. Minnesota is also among the five state: 
all in the Middle West, that raise more thar 
60 per cent of the total output of rye. 

In spite of the fact of great corn state: 
and a Corn Bel, corn production is widel 
distributed so that a five-state study inclu 
only a little more than 44 per cent of the ¢ 
on a three-year average. 


“The Five State Groups” 


f hiosae five-state groups showing the widest 
range in location relate to fruits. The big 
apple states are as widely separated as Wa: 
ington and Oregon, Virginia and New Yor 
The largest peach states are far apart, if 
cluding California, Georgia and Texas 
Usually five states, though not always t 
same five, produce nearly three-fourths of the 
total peach supply of the country and some 
these states are included in the five that rai 
nearly three-fourths of the pears. 

Such a study of production, showing t 
heavy yields in the West and South 
the largest cities lie chiefly to the north, 
phasizes the necessity for a vast and efficiem 
marketing machinery that these food nece 
ties may be supplied in regular quantiti 
when wanted, in the large consuming centé 
of the nation, and of the world. As Rep 
sentative Sydney Anderson aptly states, t 
Mississippi Valley separates two distinct ¢ 
nomic worlds, one world agricultural in 
acter, the other world essentially industri 
in character. The problem is to consolida 
the East and West into one economic Wo 
instead of two. 

The following table shows the percenta 
of certain crops produced in the five leadin 
states during 1921: 


Rice 
Flaxseed 
Peanuts 
Buckwheat 
Spring wheat 
Tobacco 
Peaches 
NR To. cae hus ahaa ts 5 Sa 
Cotton 
Rye 
ae eee eee 
Apples (bushels) 
Winter wheat 
Sweet potatoes 
WE ee g's Sn ligeea eet kw ce 
Corn 
Potatoes 
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